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Memo From The Publisher 





With this issue DOWN BEAT is cele- 
brating its 20th anniversary. And at the 
same time, we are happy to report that our 
‘**new look,” which started some 12 months 
ago, has resulted in the largest readership 
ever enjoyed by any consumer music pub- 
lication. 

Twenty years is really not a very long 
time, but in this period DOWN BEAT has 
weathered a serious depression and many 
radical changes in the industry it covers 
and has gone through two wars. It has 
suffered the usual amount of growing 
pains, passed through its adolescence, and 
reached maturity with the assistance of 
people in all phases of the musical world. 

For all this help and assistance we are 


most grateful. Too, we are grateful to the 
thousands upon thousands of readers who 
have suffered along with us through the 
past years, and whose constructive criticism 
has helped shape the policies of the maga- 
zine, just as they always will. 

Many of those who helped DOWN BEAT 
reach its present station have gone on to 
other fields, some have passed on, and 
others are still active in creating our regu- 
lar issues. All are still remembered, not 
only by those of us who are now responsi- 
ble for each issue, but by many, many 
readers who constantly write us about them. 

We thank you for your faith in us, and 
we hope you will all help us celebrate our 
next twenty years of service to music. 


NORMAN WEISER 
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DOWN BEAT 





20 Years On The 


(A review of tte ~_ scene < Rng last two decades, taken from the 


be 1934 


Optimism, long overdue, keynoted the music 
business in the first year of the legal wet-whistle. 
Prohibition had gone down the drain in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and to a revitalized nitery business the 
nation’s 150,000 professional musicians were 
looking hopefully as Down Beat made its bow in 
July. Going, going, gone were the movie theater 
pit bands, their function steadily being assumed by the 
ubiquitous soundtrack, and retail sales of phonograph 
records were nothing to write home about, It was the era 
of radio, of Cab Calloway and hi-de-ho, of swing in fer- 
ment—and 18,000 musicians on relief, 

To nudge smaller cafes into using orks, the musicians’ 
union was known to wink at scale, but soon the Beat was 
editorializing that it was unfair for a club to persist in 
paying musicians $20 and $25 weekly after it had built up 
a steady trade. Second only to the national upbeat of re- 
peal was the territorial optimism engendered by Chicago’s 
Century Of Progress exposition, which reportedly utilized 
some 250 musicians in the various attractions with which 
it opened for a second season in May. Among orchestras 
playing the fair in 1934 were the Detroit Symphony, 
Palmer Clark’s “jazz-symphony” ork, Frankie Masters, 
Bob Pacelli, Roy O’Hara, Al Trace, Phil Levant, and Paul 
Ash. 

If the niteries could provide coffee-and-cakes for the 
sidemen, it was radio that built reputations for the lead- 
ers. Biggest ether news of the year was the emergence 
of NBC’s three-hour Let’s Dance show, which spotlighted 
Xavier Cugat, Kel Murry, and a band that was soon to 
sweep the country—Benny Goodman. 

While radio was opening the door on the Goodman era 
of swing, it was also helping to build the newly-formed 
Dorsey Brothers band, which was airing thrice weekly, 
also over NBC, and enah the long arm of the “script 
show” was already beginning to reach into heretofore 
musical territory, there were plenty of bands with regular 
commercial berths in radio, among them Paul Whiteman, 
Fred Waring, Wayne King, Abe Lyman, and such come- 
dian’s confederates as Dave Rubinoff (Eddie Cantor), 
Ozzie Nelson (Joe Penner), Don Bestor (Jack Benny) 
Casa Loma (Walter O’Keefe) and Lud Gluskin (Block an 
Sully). In addition, Andre Kostelanetz began his Chester- 
field programs, and composer-pianist George Gershwin, 
who had just begun work, reportedly for the Metropoli- 
tan, on an opera based on the novel Porgy, took over the 
keyboard for a series of regular Sunday evening broad- 
casts. 








‘Beat’ 











AO . hs 

On the recording front, Columbia acquired the cata- 
logues of Brunswick, Okeh, Vocalion, Perfect, and Melo- 
tone, while, among new releases, there was a bit of ac- 
tivity Dixie-wise, with Louis Prima cutting two-beat sides 
here, and the new Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
waxing abroad. In person, Dixie got in an occasional lick, 
such as the Chicago booking of Paul Mares into Harry’s 
New Yorker bar and the successful stay of Wingy Manone 
at New York’s Famous Door. But in general the musical 
picture of the year was one of swing around the corner, 
sweet in the foreground, and jazz characterized by Paul 
Whiteman. 

Touring Europe for the second time was Louis Arm- 
strong; mulling a similar move was Duke Ellington, win- 
ner of the ASCAP $2,500 award for the year’s best pop 
song—Solitude—and newly returned from England was 
Joe Venuti. What traffic managed to take a reverse route 
consisted solely of Ray Noble, who gained admittance to 
the U.S. only on condition he refrain from wielding a ba- 
ton here . pmeng pope bands of the year were Eddy 
Duchin, Hal Kemp, George Olsen, and Buddy Rogers and 
hit-tunes included Moonglow, Isle “of Capri, Love in Bloom, 
June in January, and La Cucaracha ... Buck Clayton left 
Earl Dancer to form his own band .. . Grace Moore 
started something with her film debut in One Night of 
Love ... New York’s Onyx Club burned down. (C.P.) 
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CEMENEE 5 


GOLDEN TRUMPET 

EBONY AND SILVER CLARINET 

SILVER SAXOPHONE 

GOLDEN S-L-I-D-E TROMBONE 

GOLDEN GLOCKENSPIEL 

GOLDEN TUBA 

ARTHUR GODFREY UKE PLAYER 
PLUS FLAMINGO UKE 
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LES PAUL, MARY FORD 
and their GIBSONS 


Your favorite stars, and their favorite 

















guitars, are featured headliners in 
the leading magazines, as well as in 
record shops, theatres and on the 
airlanes. The famed Les Paul Model 


guitar is following in the wake of its 











designer . . . its exciting Les Paul tone, 











beautiful design and many magical 


features have put this Gibson 











right at the top of the “guitar parade.” 
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For information about the newsworthy 
Les Paul Model, write Dept. 310. 


| GIBSON, Inc., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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ment, which was yoy | more than a little concern over 
importing musicians in the face of nationwide unemploy- 
ment. Briton Ray Noble, admitted in 1934 as an arranger 
rather than a leader, applied for American citizenship and 
started forming a band, and Hylton began working here 
under a 10-month permit, amid charges by Beat writer 
John Hammond that he had blocked an all-star U.S. 
band from entry into England. 

Other happenings in the news during 1935: 

Louis Armstrong, back home from an 18-month tour 
of Europe, went into a brief retirement, then emerged 
with an explanation couched in typical Satchmo-ese, “My 
chops was beat, but I’m dyin’ to swing again.” ... Ina 
Ray Hutton and her all-girl ork off to Europe .. . Cab 
Calloway grossed $10,700 in ohe week of a middle-west- 
ern tour, drawing 4,300 paid admissions to a date in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio . . . The Onyx Club reopened with vocalist 
Red McKenzie fronting a combo that included Eddie Con- 
don on guitar and Mike Reilly on trumpet... 

The Dorsey Brothers, after a concerted Decca buildup 
that saw 11 of their discs released in one month alone, 
split up in a kingsize hassel . . . Kay Kyser claimed 
his singing song-title gimmick was being imitated by other 
bands over the air... Art Tatum finally was lured out 
of Cleveland to play at Chicago’s Three Deuces . . . Paul 
Whiteman signed a $1,000,000 contract for a weekly, one- 
hour airshow ... 

The first Bob Crosby ork was formed ... Wingy Ma- 
none recorded Isle of Capri... the Beat’s John Hammond 
called Chick Webb’s band the best around New York... 
Fletcher Henderson’s new ork opened at Roseland... 
Jazz critic Leonard Feather made his first trip to New 
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musicians like the veteran Dick Voynow, who asked: 
“What super training tot my L gives a person the kind of 
perception that says, ‘Teddy Wilson is the greatest piano 
player in the world,’ or “The Casa Loma band is unques- 
tionably bad?’ Bald, unqualified statements that leave no 
alternative . . . It’s time for personal likes and dislikes 
to go... and some kind of standard to be established for 
comparing bands and musicians, whatever type of music 


they play.” 
Swing Rides the Crest 

As the arguments raged over swing, its merits, its 
practitioners, its lineage and its in ients, the music 
itself continued to ride the crest of popularity. At the 
Imperial Theater in New York 17 musical groups par- 
ticipated in that city’s first jazz bash—a three-hour con- 
cert featuring, among others, Artie Shaw, Wingy Manone, 
Bob Crosby, Bunny Berigan, and Louis Armstrong. 
an offshoot of the affair Shaw formed his own band. Mean- 
while Andy Kirk took up the baton with Mary Lou Wil- 
liams on piano; Benny Goodman’s quartet, with Lionel 
Hampton, made its bow; Count Basie came to Chicago 
from Kansas City and blew up a storm in his debut 
there; and, elsewhere, a lonely voice raised itself to ex- 
plain a certain band’s sound. Said Guy Lombardo: “We 
try to imitate the human voice and achieve a combination 
of tonal beauty and melodic charm . .. But don’t get me 
wrong; I like swing.” 

Incorporated bands looked, for a while, like the com- 
ing thing. Sparked by the success of Casa Loma, which 
broke the house record at the New York Paramount with 
a week’s gross of $55,000, Little Jack Little’s band went 
co-op, and soon Isham Jones’ ork became a corporation, 








First they hooted... 








. .. then they hollered. 





York ... Pee Wee Russell was blowing with Louis Prima 
at the Famous Door . . . Jan Garber received $1,100 per 
date for 71 one-niters on a westward trek . . . Ben Ber- 
nie, aided by a trumped-up radio feud with Walter Win- 
chell, was enjoying renewed popularity . . . Cecil Irwin, 
tenor saxist with Earl Hines’ Grand Terrace ork, was 
killed in a bus crash. (C.P.) 


1936 


The year 1936 presented a ka'eidos:ope of 
swing-consciousness, incorporated bands, continu- 
ing union battles, and a growing awareness of 
jazz as an art form. To the meager list of serious 
jazz researchers, like the Beat’s Marshall Stearns, 
who had already begun tracing the evolution of 
a music too long ignored by scholars, there now 
sprang up, seemingly overnight, a whole army of “con- 
noisseurs,” some genuine, some spurious, and with them, 
a legion of theories. The jazz critic was here to 
stay. 

While some early critics wrestled valiantly to analyze 
an art form that was still stoutly resisting analysis, others 
were going off half-cocked and incurring the wrath of 





with a young man named Woody Herman fronting. 
Musical Battles Continue 

On the musical battlefront, the lines this year were 
again drawn sharply between the AFM and the radio 
networks, which had been trying their hand at booking 
bands. First to capitulate was CBS, whose band-booking 
business was transferred to MCA for $1,000,000, but to 
bring NBC into line, union prexy Joseph N. Weber re- 
sorted to revoking radio stations’ AFM licenses. In its 
continuing war with the talkies, the New York local 
clamped down on radio announcements crediting a tune 
to the film production from which it was taken. And 
while the AFM fretted over the mechanical “monsters” 
of radio, records, talkies and Muzak, RCA was busily 
conducting private tests, over a handful of minute re- 
ceivers owned by company officials, of an infant wonder 
called television. 

In the courts, Fred Waring emerged triumphant in his 
suit to establish a musician’s “common law” rights to his 
performances, and trumpeter Red Hodgson, in an author- 
ship dispute, sought an injunction restraining Mike Riley 
and Eddie Farley from performing the national anthem, 
The Music Goes Round and Round. 

Among other happenings of 1936: 

Three books on jazz, two of them destined to become 
standard reference works, ee. Hugues Panassie’s 
Le Jazz Hot made its bow in English translation; Charles 
Delaunay’s Hot Discography came off the presses to the 
Beat’s ecstatic “most valuable book on records ever pub- 
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“..and for all of us at Gretsch, ‘Happy 
20th Birthday, Down Beat!’ Thank you 
for thinking so creatively and perform- 
ing so energetically in behalf of music 
and musicians...and in so doing, pro- 
viding Gretsch with a truly effective 
medium through which to reach people 
interested in musical instruments. I 
know the entire music industry shares 
our feeling.”—Fred. Gretsch, Jr. 





The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
New York: 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11 Fred Gretsch, Jr., President 
Chicago: 218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 The Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
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lished”; and Louis Armstrong waxed autobiographical in 
Swing That Music. 
Hylton Leaves U. S. 

British heieiicntien tania Jack Hylton, his earlier union 
troubles compounded by a hassel with MCA over Hylton’s 
alleged refusal to carry out terms of a reciprocal booking 
arrangement, ended his 10-month stay in the U.S. and 
sailed for England, never to return. . . . Vocalist Helen 
Ward left Benny Goodman’s ork. . . . Connie Boswell 
joined Casa Loma for the opening of the new Casino room 
of Chicago’s Congress Hotel. 

News dispatches attributing 21 suicides to the depress- 
ing effects of a song called Gloomy Sunday caused the 
ditty to be banned from the air. ... Sophie Tucker junked 
her band and left for England... Jimmy Dorsey scored 
a hit with his new band at the Cotton Club in Culver 
City, Cal. . . . Coloratura soprano Amelita Galli-Curci 
was mulling an operatic comeback try after a much- 
publicized goiter operation. . . . Louis Prima disbanded 
his ork and re-assembled the original five-man combo 
with which he first won notice at New York’s Famous 
Door nitery. . Among deaths in the music world were 
John Mills, basso of the Mills Brothers quarts: and ork 
leaders Earl Burtnett and Orville Knapp. (C 


9s/ 


This was a pretty decent year financially for 
musicians. The public came up with $80,000,000 
for dance music alone, and 400,000 musicians 
found work. It was a fair year for the bookers, 
too. They got $15,000,000 of the total loot. Most 
of that $80,000,000 went to 115,000 members of 
the AFM. Music Corp. of America got the biggest 
hunk of booking dough—$18,000,000; Rockwell—O’Keefe 
was next with $4,000,000, and Consolidated Radio Artists 
got $3,000,000. The instrument makers had their best year 
since the crash in 1929. Factories were running 30 to 60 
days behind in production. Union executives strengthened 
their organizations, and musicians’ pay increased in metro- 
politan areas. 





Petrillo In Chips 

ASCAP paid $700,000 in dividends, and Time Magazine 
said James Petrillo, head of the Chicago AFM branch, 
was labor’s highest-paid boss at $500 a week. . Pianist 
Joe Sullivan collapsed, and ge ing ‘Crosby had 
him sent to a sanitarium. Down Beat threw a concert for 
. Mills Artists fired its whole =, and CRA took 
. The bookers 

need acts and charged 


him. . 
over Cab Calloway and Duke Ellin 
squawked over hotels buying and 
the hotele with chiseling in on the band business... . 
Texas pianist, Peck Kelly, i with his $50-a-week 
dance hall gigs and fluffed iteman’s offer of $250 


weekly. . . . NBC limited all dance band broadcasts to only 
two vocals. for every 15 minutes of air time, complaining 
that singing drummers and saxists were lousing up the 
ether too frequently. 


Fed Up On Swing? 


“People are fed up with swing music,” said Phil Napo- 
leon, 35, former leader of the Memphis Five. Napoleon 
said he would organize a 15-piece sweet band . . . 
Webb’s band cut Benny 
New York’s Savoy ballroom. The riot squad was called 
out to handle the crowd—4,000 in the ballroom and 5,000 
outside. . . . Asked Wayne King, “What is this thing called 
swing?” . .. Jelly Roll Morton was found playing in a 
Washington, D.C., dive, the Jungle Inn, tending bar and 
bouncing a few customers occasionally. . . . Tenorist 





Chick © 
man’s in a music battle in | 


* 


Chu Berry left Fletcher Henderson for Cab Calloway’s | 


band. . . . Composer George Gershwin, 38, died in Holly- 
wood after an operation for a brain tumor... . “Gin and 
weed? Heil,” snorted Red Nichols. “They didn’t kill him. 
Musicians killed Bix Beiderbecke. Some of these same 


musicians living today know what I mean. Bix died of a © 


broken heart.” . . . Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey made up 
and cried in each other’s beer in New York’s Onyx Club. 
ere was a new dance fad called “Peckin’.” 

Two Smiths of the music world died. One was Bessie, 
50, Empress of the Blues, after an automobile crash out- 
side Memphis. The other Smith was trumpeter Joe, 35, 
who quit and joined jazz bands at will and played back- 
grounds for Bessie on several records. 


End of Uproar 


The Harlem Uproar House folded after 11 nights of 
not much business, . Duke Ellington denied that swing 
starts sex crimes, and Phil Spitalny said, “Pop music 
reflects the pulse ‘of the nation.” Kansas City, said 
the Beat, replaced New Orleans as the hot bed of jazz, 
with Bennie Moten’s band, Count Basie on piano, cited 
as the main reason. ‘ASCAP and Music Publishers 
Protective Association in Chicago enlisted the help of 
federal agents in cracking down on song pirating by 
street peddlers and music stores. ... Freddie (Schnickle- 
fritz) Fisher grossed $17,500 at the Minneapolis Or- 
pheum, a shade under Fred Waring’s record. 

Martha Raye, who a year earlier was drawing $350- 
$500 in niteries and vaudeville, zoomed to the $5,000 
bracket for personal appearances after a half-dozen Para- 
mount pictures . . . Sharon Pease inaugurated his piano- 
style columns in the Beat... The Saturday sy ‘wing 
Club radio show observed its first anniversary by adding 
a new feature—the Quintet of the Hot Club o ve 
with Stephane Grappelly and Django Reinhardt . 
sidemen left Earl Hines in one swell foop—Darnell ioe 
ard, Omer Simeon, Walter Fuller, Trummie Young, Wal- 
lace Bishop and Lawrence Fuller ... And Roy Eldridge 
made a profound observation to a Beat reporter: “When 
my chops is right I can pop off a high B flat above high 
C like nothin’.” (C.S.) 
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1938 


Theft seemed to be the keynote of 1938. Every- 
body said everybody else was stealing his or her 
stuff. The principal disputants apparently were 
Henry Busse vs. Jan Savitt; Jan Garber vs. Guy 
Lombardo; Al Fields vs. Ted King; Ella Logan 
vs. Maxine Sullivan; Tommy Dorsey vs. Benny 
Goodman; Jelly Roll Morton vs. W. S Handy and 
Paul Whiteman; George Hamilton vs. Jonny Messner, and 
Kay Kayser vs. Sammy Kaye. Most of the alleged thievery 
had to do with band singing styles. Busse and Savitt 
wrangled over the “shufflle rhythm” style, Fields and 
King over the “clock” style, Hamilton and Messner over 
the “music box” style and Kayser and Kaye over the sing- 
ing song titles. Ella said Maxine swiped her style, and 
Jelly Roll said he, not Handy, invented jazz and that 
Whiteman never knew what it was. 

Joseph N. Weber, AFM president, frowned on bands 
incorporating themselves and disclaimed union jurisdic- 
tion over such outfits after the incorporated Bob Crosby 
band had a tiff with its booker, Rockwell-O’Keefe. .. .Rudy 
Vallee denied he was a “lady killer.” . . . Jimmy Lunceford 
rocked Cleveland’s Trianon ballroom. . . . Another leader, 
Glenn Miller, feuded with Rockwell-O’Keefe and disbanded 
temporarily. 

BG at Carnegie 


Some 3,800 packed Carnegie hall for Benny Goodman’s 
concert. . . . Muggsy Spanier went into the Touro hospital 
in New Orleans and had four blood transfusions. . . . 
Eleven musicians asked the New York State Supreme court 
to set aside a Local 802 resolution the musicians claimed 
would restrict their earnings. They objected to a clause 
saying no musicians getting $54 a week or more on one 
job could accept other engagements. . . . Although still 
an unfinished product, television, in the form of Kine- 
scoped projections, was demonstrated in New York by RCA 
and NBC engineers. RCA prexy David Sarnoff said, “We 
can. . + look forward to . . establishment of an 
American television system (offering) unique advertising 
services ... and (rendering) free .. . entertainment service 
to the public.” 


Gene Krupa left BG to form his own band, .. . Tommy 
Dorsey was cut off the air in Detroit for swinging Loch 
Lomond .. . James Petrillo, head of the Chicago musicians’ 
union rejected $100,000 to lead the National Association 


' of Performing Artists’ war against the use of recordings 


unless royalties are paid to the artists. ... More than two 


| dozen song pluggers were fired on Tin Pan Alley and 


from branch offices through the nation. . . . Cornetist Joe 
(King) Oliver, 54, pioneer jazzman, died in Savannah, 
Ga.... The AFM said hillbillys don’t play music. 


A. Frank Trombaer, with trumpeter Mannie Klein, took 


a band into Hollywood’s Biltmore Bowl. Frankie, who 
changed his name from T: clarinet 


in hia, 
Chicago’s Petrillo said there’d be no jamming in the Windy 
City without an okay from his board of directors. .. . 
AFL chief Weber on Petrillo the “Mussolini of music.” 
- . - Stuff Smith and band went bankrupt. . . . One Art 
Hodie hit New York and was acclaimed for his piano blues. 
. - « Jay McShann, was starting to rise in City... 
Young Man with a Horn, called the first musicians’ novel, 
was published. ... Drummer Davey Tough and saxist Bud 
Freemen were credited with revitalizing Benny ’s 
band. . . . Corky O’Keefe pulled out of the Rockwell- 
O’Keefe booking office and left Tommy Rockwell without 
Glen Gray and the Lomans. . . . France’s Hugues 
Pannasie arrived in New York, to see the stars he wrote 
about in Hot Jazz. (C.S.) 


1939 


The year 1939 found sidemen getting the front- 
ing bug right and left, as a raft of new bands 
appeared and established leaders—notably Benny 
Goodman—had their hands full keeping the boys 
together. Harry James’ new ork scored its first 
big click, Glenn Miller rocketed to fame, and BG, 
despite personnel headaches, emerged wearing the 
king’s crown in the Down Beat poll, after all. 


But the biggest headlines were made by a man with an 
affinity for newsprint—one Artie Shaw, who in the course 
of a single twelvemonth: (1) became dangerously ill in 
Hollywood; (2) recovered, resumed work, and then walked 
off the stand in front of 2,500 dancers on a Buffalo date; 
(3) was promptly slapped with a $10,000 damage suit 
therefor; and (4) quit the band business temporarily (it 
was news in those days!) to flee to the peace and quiet 
of Mexico. 





New Leaders Emerge 


Only slightly less newsworthy was the emergence of 
such sidemen as James, Jack Teagarden, Charlie Barnet, 
Jack Jenney, Bobby Byrne, and Will Bradley as leaders 
at a time when, conversely, such musicians as Lucky 
Millinder, Noble Sissle, and Bunny Berigan, among others, 
filed bankruptcy petitions. 


The saddest news, as always, was found in the year’s 
toll of musicians, as death claimed such prominent figures 
as Tommy Ladnier, Herschel Evans, and 30-year-old 
Chick Webb, who succumbed in Baltimore after a long 
illness. On the Americana side, swing remained a subject 
for debate, a vital influence on the nation’s manners and 
mores, and—as was its custom—gave impetus to some 
noteworthy observations. Said Vincent Lopez: “Swing 





They hired a hall. 
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..- he blew up. 


can help cure insanity.” Said Edward Kennedy Ellington: 
“Swing is stagnant.” 

Following are some of the year’s other highlights: 

Duke Ellington swung Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C- 
Sharp Minor at New York City college . . . Cafe Society in 
New York opened its doors with the Charlie Barnet ork . . . 
Chicago’s Off-Beat Club set up shop . . . Benny Goodman 
lost, in succession, sidemen Harry James, Teddy Wilson, 
and Art Rollini, but subsequently acquired Fletcher 
Henderson and Charlie Christian .. . The William Morris | 
Agency had 20 bands active in its new band department 

. Boogie-woogie piano style was making a terrific 
comeback . . . Gene Krupa’s crew launched Chicago's 
Panther Room. 

Wingy Looks Back 

Wingy Manone pined for the old days in New Orleans 
when “we mourned for the dead by playing jazz at fu- 
nerals” ... Marion Anderson was refused permission to 
sing in Washington’s Constitution Hall ... BG gave his 
entire record collection to Harvard ... The Duke went to 
France and wowed ’em ... Muggsy Spanier, recovering 
from a near-fatal illness, formed a little jazz band in 
Chicago and played the Hotel Sherman . . . Leonard 
Feather reported jazz in England was in a “pitiful” state. 

Jean Goldkette made an unspectacular debut with a 
new band at New York’s Carnegie Hall .. . Billie Holi- 
day’s recording of Strange Fruit was a best-seller . . . 
Johnny Dodds suffered a severe stroke ... Ray Me- 
Kinley left Jimmy Dorsey to form a band with Wilbur 
Schwichtenberg, who became Will Bradley . . . Marion) 
Mann left the Bob Crosby band to be followed as vocalist 
by Kay Starr and, later, Dorothy Claire... A Kansag 
State Penitentiary inmate killed another convict because 
the latter persisted in singing Three Little Fishes. 

Bookers started their own union, and a few weeks later 
song-pluggers followed suit . . . Residents of Harlem dug 
around trying to find money allegedly buried by the late 
Chick Webb . . . Pinetop Smith’s life received its first 
full treatment with Sharon A. Pease’s indelible Down 
Beat article . . . George Avakian claimed “jazz is dead” 
. . . Charlie Spivak left Jack Teagarden to form his own 
band ... Paul Whiteman celebrated his 20th anniversary 
as a leader, shortly after issuing his umpteenth blast at 
swing music . . . Record companies engaged in brisk come 
petition as discs continued their amazing comeback inte 
public favor . . . Orrin Tucker and Bonnie Baker had th 
entire nation singing Oh Johnny. (C.P.) 

The war hadn’t quite caught up with the U. §, 
yet, but by the end of the year, it didn’t look far 
away. Its imminence prompted draft preparations, 
and these prompted varying opinions among 
musicians. Leader Lou Breese promised that any 
sidemen of his could return to their jobs and 
declared that conscription “will cure many of thé 
current ills of the band business. More dance band musi¢ 
cians will be drafted than members of any other trade a 
profession. It’s a young man’s business, and the ve 
nature of it discourages settling down, getting married 
and raising kids. Draft boards are not going to be ve 
lenient when they lay hands on a trumpet player.” But 
Breese saw in this good business for the “boys who aré€ 
passed over and the bands that aren’t broken up.” 

Voices of Gloom 

Other leaders saw little but gloom, however. Ben Cutler 
in New York feared for his sax section, Don Huston 
started selecting a band composed of draft-exempt men 
in Chicago, Red Norvo was worried—only two of his m 
were over 25, and several were under the draft age. “Con 
scriptions will ruin my band,” wrote leader Manny Prag 
for the Beat. Prager, who said he’d had his band for on 
six months but felt it was —— of the average young 
“style” band, said the AFM should “make every effo 
to protect my boys, myself, and hundreds of others 
the same position from the irreparable damage that con 
scription of just one or two members would inflict.” 

Down Beat editorally assailed musicians’ men 
against the draft, saying, “A year of outdoor work an 
taste of discipline as dished out by square-jawed sergeant! 
would do good for any musician.” German-born Hen 
Busse said, “I’d give my right arm to stop Hitler.” . . . 
New York story credited the war with the rising popularity 
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DOWN BEAT 





Old battlefronts .. . 





..- and new horizons. 





of Latin American “jive bumps.” Travelers can’t make it 
to Europe so they go south, bringing back a taste for the 
Latin rhythms, said story. Prominent among the musicians 
mentioned was one “Desi Arnis.” 
One oe . year’s most glorious hassels wasn’t resolved 
gg . It was the BMI-ASCAP fight, which began 
en SMI was licensed to ne music for public per- 
formance, thus threatening ASCAP’s 25-year monopoly. 
a oe a" that they were the losers in not 
g permit to play certain tunes and asked the in- 
om dl pe of AFM boss, James C, Petrillo. 
Jimmy was active on other fronts, too. A month after 
i ng president he wheeled into New York and 
jerked dance band remotes off NBC and CBS stations 
in mid-June. In mid-July he had resolved his differences 


with network chiefs concerning the latter’s refusal to 
renew AFM contracts for staff musicians. 

Down Beat bought Tempo magazine, founded in 1933 
on the West coast. With it came the Beat’s Charlie Emge, 
one of Tempo’s founders . . . NYC’s Cotton Club and 
Famous Door night clubs closed .. . Frankie Trumbauer, 
compatriot of Bix Beiderbecke and famed as a reedman, 

uit the music business to become a Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority inspector ... Milwaukee outlawed juke boxes in all 
public parks ... Red Nichols’ band broke up, the pennies 
saying Red “short-changed us.” ... Bob Zurke went into 
the Pump Room of Chicago’s Ambassador East hotel as 
a single . . . Benny Goodman grabbed Cootie Williams 
after the latter’s 11 years with Ellington . Woody 
Herman broke up the Panther Room in Chicago. (C. S.) 





PHOTOS 


(1) Wingy Manone combo in days of its success at the Famous 
Door, New York, circa 1934. The clarinetist is Joe Marsala; Carmen 
Mastren is on tar. 

(2) Casa Loma ork at Glen Island Casino, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
circa 1934. Left to right: Sonny Dunham, Grady Watts, Pee Wee 
Hunt, Bobby Jones, Billy Ranch, Tony Briglia, Pat Davis, Gene 
Gifford, Joe , Clarence Hutchenrider, Stanley Dennis, Glen Gray, 

Kenny Sargent, Mel Jenssen. 

(3) "a Sack Hylton ork, circa 1934, 

(4) Dorsey Brothers ork, 1935. Standing: tommy Dorsey, Jimmy 
Dorsey. Seated, clockwise from left foreground: Delmar Kaplan,, 
bass; George Thow, cornet; Don Matteson, trumpet; Bobby Van 
Epps, piano; Kay Weber, vocals ; Glenn Miller, trombone-arranger; 
Skeets Herfurt, clarinet-tenor sax; Jack Stacey, tenor sax; Roc 
Hillman, guitar; Kay McKinley, drums. All were original members 
of the band, along with vocalist Bob Crosby. 

(5) Original Bob Crosby band, 1935. Left to right: Nappy Lamare, 
Eddie Miller, Ray Bauduc, Eddie Bergman, Gil Bowers, Artie 
Foster, Bob Haggart, Bob Crosby, Yank Lawson, Frank Tennille, 
Dean Kincaide, Phil Hart, Matty Matlock, Gil Rodin. 

(6) Benny Goodman jams with Roy Eldridge and Chu Berry at 
second concert of Chicago Rhythm Club, Urban Room, Congress 
hotel, Chicago, March % 1936. In background are John Kirby, bass; 
and Gene pa, 

(7) Louis Armstrong “at swing concert, Imperial Theater, N.Y., 
May 24, 1936. Paul Barbarin on drums; George (Pops) Foster on 


(8) Jimmy Dorsey and band demonstrate “Peckin’” during break 
in rehearsal for Beat -sponsored swing concert at Casino, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 12, 1937. Ray McKinley is in foreground with 
Jimmy Dorsey. 

(9) Benny Goodman, ey Basie, and Duke Ellington, circa 1937. 
wl Benny Goodman at Carnegie Hall, 1938. Seated, foreground, 
left to right: Art Rollin, Hymie Shertzer, George Koenig, saxes. 
Rear: Gene 1 * drums; Harry James, Chris Griffin, Ziggy Elman, 
Murray M Red Ballard, trombones. 

(il) Charlie Barnet, circa 1939. 

(12) Glenn Miller, circa 1939. 

(13) Artie Shaw, cirea 1939, 

(14) James C, Petrillo, addressing concert crowd at Grant Park, 
Chicago, September 13, 1940. 

wm Sax section of Woody Herman band, circa 1940, Left to right: 

Mickey Folus, Bill Vitale, Herb Tompkins, Saxie Mansfield. 

(16) Stan Kenton’s first band, Rendezvous ballroom, Balboa 

» Cal,, 1940. Left to right, first row: Howard Kumsey, bass; 
Al Al Costt, guitar; Jack bw pend Bill Leahy, Ted Romersa, Red Dorris, 
Bob Gioga, saxes. Second ro Dick Cole, Harry Forbes, t 





Will Bradley, Henry Levine, Bunny Berigan, Charlie Shavers, Buck 
Clayton, Max Kaminsky. 

(19) Glenn _— entering army recruiting office, New York, 
ee 194 
the-world” gesture occasioned by his purchase, via MCA 
contract with Tommy Dorsey, August, 1943. 

(21) Typical Sinatra fans camped outside CBS radio studios, New 
York, for glimpse of Hit Parade star, summer, 1943. 

22) Bing Crosby "s bars of brother 
Bob as latter eutase U.S. Marine Corps at Camp Pendleton, Cal., 
July 18, 1944, 

(23) Harry James cuts Col first cial disc 
in 27 months, following end of ban imposed by AFM president 
James C. Petrillo, Nov. 13, 1944. 

(24) Eddie Condon inks contract with Charles C. Barry, Blue 
network director to air weekly jazz concerts from Town Hall, 
New York. Event marked first time a major network contracted for 
regular broadcasts of improvis jaz: 

(25) Dizzy Gillespie and big band, circa 1945. 

(26) Dizzy Gillespie, circa 1946, 

(27) Igor Stravinsky, William Robson, Woody Herman discuss 
Stravinsky’s “Ebony Concerto,” written for the Herman band, 1946. 

(28) Sidney Bechet and Bunk Johnson, Club Savoy, Boston, circa 


1946, 

(29) Boyd Raeburn band at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., April 12, 1947. Left to right, front row: Jay Johnson, 
Ginnie Powell, vocalists; Lloyd Otto, Vince DeMino, French horns; 
Sam spomners, Shirley Thompson, Buddy DeFranco, Jerry Sanfine, 

Socolow, Hy Mandel, reeds. Second row: Ray Rosser, piano; 
Steve Serdan, guitar; Leon Cox, Dick Noel, Hal Smith, trombones; 
Third row: Joe Burriece, bass; Irv Kluger, drums; Wes Hansel, Pete 
Candoli, Bernie Glow, Gordon’ Boswell, trumpets. 

(30) Members of Stan Kenton band register reaction to lengthy 
string of one-niters as ork pauses in Chicago on concert tour, 1948, 
Among those pictured are Jack Costanza, Shelly Manne, Pete 
KRugolo, Laurindo Almeida, Eddie Safranski, Bart Varsalona, Milt 

Bernhart, George Morte, Eddie Bert, Harry Forbes, Warner Weidler, 
Harry Betts, Al Porcino, Stan Kenton, Ray Wetzel, Chico Alvarez, 
Buddy Childers, Ken Hanna, George Weidler, Bob Cooper, Art 
Pepper and Bob Gioga. 

(31) Louis Armstrong boards plane at Idlewild airport, New York, 
for Stockholm on first | lap of European tour, October, 1949. 

(32) Louis Armstrong All-Stars, photographed during 1950 tour. 
Left to right: i > Cole, Jack Teagarden, Armstrong, Arvell Shaw, 
Barney B Earl Hines. 

Te, Dave Brubeck trio, circa 1951. Left to right: Brubeck, Cal 

Tjadar, Crotty. 

wm "all-star a 1951. Left to right: Marty Napoleon, Charlie 
Chubby Jackson, Buddy Rich, 


Sinntre poses for press photographers in a a 
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Third row: a Geerge, drums; Chico Alverez, Frank Beach, 


ays ke -¥ 
(17) Brass — of Vaughn Monroe ork, 1941. Left to right, 
ag an Rudy Michaud, Joe — Art Dedrick; trumpets— 
Dino LU Benn) West, Buddy Nicho) 
(18) Cafe Society concert, Carnegie Hall, 1941, Left to right: 


verse) Dave Brubeck (left) and Buddy DeFranco congratulate Duke 
Ellington on bis silver jubilee as a bandleader, 1952. 

(36) Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey reunite, 1952. 

(37) Gerry Mulligan’s pianoless quartet, photographed at The 
Blackhawk, San Francisco, 1953. Left to right: Gerry Mulligan, Bob 
Whitlock, Chico Hamilton, Chet Baker. 
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Bands came California-grown . . 


This is the year that started and ended with a 
great big capital WAR. 

While the first fracas was confined to the music 
industry, the second, as far as America 
concerned, got underway Dec. 7 when the now 
infamous attack on Pear] Harbor took place. 

On Jan. 1 the big ASCAP-radio war official v 
started, and across the horizon, as the New Year came 
into being, were heard new songs, written by new writers, 
and eg by an outfit commonly known as BMI— 
Broadcast Music, Incorporated. And as the months wore 
on, and the country’s top tunesmiths sat idly by, the new 
writers were racking up fabulous royalties with such 
tunes as There I Go, High on a Windy Hill, and | Hear 
a Rhapsody. 

As the licensing war was wending its way towards a con- 
clusion, late in the year there were unmistakable signs: 
that America was coming closer to the “Big One.” More 
and more members of the industry were being drawn into 
the armed forces, but the march of music could not be 
stoupped—even by two wars. 

For example, out in California a bright young man 
known as Stan Kenton had broken in his new band, named 


Mis 


_ = 
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Carlos Gastel his manager, then moved cross-country to 
New York and the Famous Door. In just a few weeks 
Kenton was established as a name to be reckoned with. 

Among the highlights in this year of 1941 were the 
following: Pops Whiteman formed a new band, just as 
everyone had expected . A radio appearance led to the 
assumption that Benny Goodman was forsaking jazz, but 
the King soon ae a stop to the talk ... Up in Boston an- 
other young fellow was starting in the band business. His 
name—Vaughn Monroe. 


Miller Moves 

There was much speculation as to who would take over 
Hal Kemp’s band . . . Glenn Miller was really moving, 
taking over as tops on discs, in person and one niter dates 
. « Will Osborne startled the business by announcing that 
he “was through” and turning his valuable library over 
to his men .. . It cost Count Basie $10,000 to switch from 
MCA to William Morris . . . Artie Shaw continued to speak 
his mind, stating “I'll play what I want or nothing at all” 
- Down Beat op med a New York office with Dave Dexter 
taking over as editor there. : 
Muggsy — quit Bob Crosby to form his own group 
Fletcher Henderson was back in business with a new 
band . Rudy Vallee made it the hard way in Hollywood 
by becoming a film producer ... Lionel Hampton said 
swing was dying, and he wasn’t going to attend the 
funeral . Ben Bernie was yanked off a job in Los An- 

geles when a $3,000 payroll failed to materialize . . 
Carl Hoff into the Coast Guard . . . Petrillo gave the 


.. and Boston-haked. 
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jonghairs an ultimatum: “Join or else . . .” And the U.S. 
charged the AFM with conspiracy as a result ... Charlie 
Teagarden joined the maestro parade. 

Snakehips Johnson and four members of his band were 
killed by Nazi bombs in Paris .. . Louis Armstrong re- 
built his band ... Doris Day left the Les Brown d 
. . » Roy Eldridge broke up his band and joined Gene 
Krupa ... Eddy Duchin set for a South American tour, 
but the draft board had to okay the trip for 11 sidemen 
first . . . Teddy Powell, after blowing 40 grand, said, 
“Money can’t make a band” . . . Guy Lombardo hit the 
sports pages when he won his first big motor boat race 
... George Hall wound up a 21-year career as a fronter. 

Jelly Roll Morton died, and so ended a saga of aa ate 
Helen Forrest left BG to take a turn as a solo, then 
joined Harry James... Service bands, composed of some 
top sidemen, were encnying, up... Fronter Red Sievers 
and five of his men were killed in a bus crash ... Dick 
Stabile junked his band and its book, then started all over 
again... Fred Waring, after a 10-year hold-out, finally 
signed a recording pact with Decca. 

And then the bombs came! (N.W.) 


restri salaries to $25,000 a year . . . On the west 
coast a blockout was in effect, but Freddie Slack and Bob- 
by Sherwod were going great there . . . Stan Kenton made 
a long-awaited New York debut and was roundly panned 
. « » Muggsy Spanier’s band hit the road after breaking all 
attendance records at the Arcadia in New York... 
James smashed gate records at the Hollywood Palladium, 
and that dancery signed for a full year’s supply of bands, 
to fight the impending shortage. q 

Other happenings of 1942: Ray McKinley and Will 
Bradley severed partnership in their newly-famous bongo 
band, and Ray started renenseng his own unit... Charlie 
Teagarden disbanded and joined Jimmy Dorsey .. brs 
Auld was forming an ork .. . Tommy Dorsey and MGM’s 
proposed discery failed to get off the und as Buddy 
DeSylva, Johnny Mercer, and Glenn allichs readied 
their Liberty label, later Capitol. (A few months later 
they had a big hit with the Freddy Slack-Ella Mae Morse 
version of Cow Cow Boogie.) 

Glenn Burrs became sole owner of Down Beat... 
Harry James bought Benny Goodman’s chunk of the 
James band for a reported $25,000 . . . The AFM pulled 





, Taps for Bunny... 


eee inspection for Glenn. 





1942 


Nobody knew quite what to expect as the first 
wartime year got underway, but it soon became 
clear that the music business, never precisely the 
most predictable element around, was due to get 
curiouser and curiouser as 1942—and the war— 
went on. Typical of the year’s crazy-quilt pat- 
tern was the recording industry. Its operations 
were slashed one-third by the shellac shortage, then it 
turned out that what shortages couldn’t accomplish, Pe- 
trillo could, as the AFM chief lowered the boom with an 
out-and-out ban on waxings ... Meanwhile, the War Pro- 
duction Board froze sales of new musical instruments, 
and traveling bands felt a double blow as gas rationing 
loomed on a national scale and special railroad reserva- 
tions were frozen for the duration. 

With the switchover from a peacetime draft to the 
rea] thing, musicians began exiting the civilian life in 
wholesale lots . . . Dean Hudson became the first name 
leader to be inducted, and Clyde McCoy the first to take 
his whole crew, intact, into the service—in this case, the 
navy ... Glenn Miller disbanded for an army captain’s 
commission . Artie Shaw completed formation of his 
service band ... Phil Harris and Ted Weems brought their 
outfits into the Merchant Marine . . . Claude Thornhill 
disbanded to don navy blue . . . and some 200 bands of- 
fered their services to the USO. 

Plenty of Bands 

Despite all this, there were still plenty of bands around, 

their leaders looking glum over a new governmental edict 


bands off the Mutual network ... Lu Watters’ Yerba 
Buena Jazz Band made a sizeable splash with a Dixie 
album ...A pianist named Dorothy Donegan was just 
catching on in Chicago ... Raymond Scott disbanded and 
came up with a quintet again . . . Barney Bigard left 
Duke Ellington after 138 years to form a combo, then 
junked it to join Freddy Slack. 

One of the worst fires in history killed 500 persons, in- 
cluding a member of Mickey Alpert’s band, when Boston’s 
Cocoanut Grove nitery went up in flames. 

Charlie Barnet and Billy Shaw feuded over past com- 
missions but settled out of court .. The year’s necrology 
included Bunny Berigan, Jimmy Blanton and song writer 
Ralph Rainger. (C.P.) 


1943 


This was the year of the “big switch.” With 
World War II plunging ahead, musicians were 
entering the various services in droves. These 
sidemen that weren’t were worth their weight in 
gold and were busy jumping from band to band. 
It got so bad that leaders for a while were re- 
fusing to tell who they had in the ork for fear 
that another maestro would start raiding his flock. Of 
course, the bands were making bond pitches and other 
patriotic gestures, but they also found new converts in 
the army camps and defense plants with dances even be- 
ing held early in the a.m. to placate those who couldn’t 
attend the ballrooms during their odd working hours. Some 
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of the bands went into the service as units, serving in 
the various branches in the States and overseas. 


More Jazz Clubs 
With all the army and defense centers more jazz clubs 
grew all over the country, bringing a revival of some of 
od Dixieland favorites and other jazz artists. P: 
sive music started in some of the out-of-the-way places, but 
still had to wait for several more years to really come into 
was the year of the all-night, and morn- 
ing, platter spinners, who started to become more and more 
important to the music business. 

And this is what else happened in 1948: Helen O’Connell 
left the any band, and Anita O’Day left the Krupa 
organization ... All ‘the record companies except Victor 
and Columbia gave in to Petrillo as the record ban wore on 

Pied Pipers exited TD to go on their own . Capt. 
Glenn Miller started building bands for the armed forces, 
and Tex Beneke joined the Horace Heidt band—that is, 
for one week .. . Alvino Rey’s band, in a body, got air- 
craft defense jobs . . . Betty Grable wed Harry James. 


Comes The Voice 
This was the great Sinatra year with the crooner lining 
up radio and record pacts like wildfire. He was split more 
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4 house record . Billie Rogers, featured trumpeter 

Woody Herman, told « Beat reporter, “I certainly 
pee 8 intend this m: life’s work.” By year’s end 
she had left the go back to a saloon if I fail,” 
said the old progressive Kenton .. . Philadelphia 


iid, Stan 
got a brand new ballroom—the huge Metropolitan boasting 
a £9 0,000 square foot dance floor . . . Hoagy Carmichael 
formed his own pubbery. 


A Morale Booster 

Kay Kyser, classified 1-A in the Aue, followed the ex- 
ample of Nelson Eddy and Lanny Ross by seeking occupa- 
tional deferment as a morale-booster . ohnny Guarnieri 
joined Raymond Scott ... Leopold Stokowski turned jazz 
“authority” for a 50-minute radio stint and came up with 
an endorsement of Duke Ellington . . . Non-pianistic 
Dooley Wilson, fresh from his success in Warners’ Casa- 
blanca, won a booking into the Greenwich Village Inn, 
New York . Irked by the use of vocal doubles for Ann 
Sheridan in Shine On Harvest Moon and Joan Leslie in 
Rhapsody in Blue, the Beat’s Charlie Emge attacked a 
growing Hollywood practice with this statement: “There 
is a difference between the legitimate use of special effects 
to create the illusion of realism and the employment of 
trickery which . . . undermines public confidence.” (L.Z.) 








The tree... 


ways than a tree into a toothpick but he finally managed to 
settle all his own ownership into himself and MCA .. . 
Stan Kenton took over the baton on the Bob Ho show 

- Paula Kelly replaced Marion Hutton in the Modern- 
aires . . . Frankie Carle took his fingers out of the Horace 
Heidt band to ‘88’ his own ork . . . Swing organizations 
going great in the major spots, especially the hotels. 

Paul Whiteman was “yoo musical director of the 
Blue Network . . . Glenn Miller’s brother, Herb, brought 
his new band, out to the coast to make a picture... 
ASCAP, even then, was trying to get money from the 
coin machine operators ... A 17-year-old drummer and 
singer named Mel Torme was signed to appear in the 
RKO — Higher and Higher, in which Frank Sinatra 
made his movie debut . One of the major eyebrow lift- 
ing announcements came from Jan Garber who said that 
he was changing his style from sweet to swing. Didn’t take 
too long to go back to the Lombardo stocks that made him 
a fortune. 

Among those who hit their last note during 1943 were 
Ben Bernie the old maestro, in California and Serge 
Rachmaninoff, the composer. 


No War Songs 
“This war will not produce another song like “Over 
” said Major Glenn Miller.” . . . Members of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony threatened a walkout 
unless 14 musicians, fired by conductor Artur Rodzinski, 
were reinstated .. . Benny Goodman drew 4,900 cash cus- 
tomers to a date at the Los Angeles Palladium, setting a 


ee ees 


ae the splinters. 
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1944 


Wartime spending, on the one hand, and war. 
time restrictions, on the other, kept the music 
business in a constant hubbub in 1944. On the 
positive side, 52nd Street underwent a revival, the 
airwaves were thick with live music shows, and 
the trend was toward huge bands, while on the 
negative side, musicians kept feeling that draft, 
nitery business got walloped with the vernment’s 
new 30 percent cabaret tax, and the grim holdout of Vic 
tor and Columbia against James C. Petrillo’s record ban 
dragged on and on, finally to expire—virtually at year's 
end—after 27 waxless months. 


Man of the Year 
Personality of the year was unquestionably the wi 
sonality of the last year as well—Frank Sinatra. The 
so-called “swoon crooner,” @ 27, was reported to have 
“the largest earned income of any individual in the world” 
—+$1,400,000, according to his latest tax return. In tribute 


to this singular achievement, the press recorded his every 
move, his every utterance, and conceivably his every drawn 
breath. The kid from Hoboken became a father for the 
second time, posed with a stogie, and receive a mild wrist- ped 
slap from the girls of the anti-cigar (and apparently 
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mis-named) “We Would Lie Down and Die for Sinatra” 
fan club; he incurred — and survived — a well-publicized 
strep throat; he sounded off at Artur Rodzinski for brana- 
ing boogie-woogie “one of the greatest causes of de- 
linquency among American youth beng he ankled RKO 
in a hut and was quoted as saying “Pictures stink”; he 
emerged as co-defendent in a plagiarism suit involving 
the song, The Music proppets he was saluted by cartoonist 
Al Capp, whose Li’l mer became a “swoon-crooner,” 
himself; he was injected into the Presidential race (the 
teen-age vote????) by being, reportedly, “all out for 
FDR”; he emerged on the MGM lot and was quoted as 
saying, “I never said ‘Pictures stink.’ ” 


The headlines that Sinatra‘*didn’t cop went to the band- 
leaders, who shuffled and re-shuffled, grouped and re- 
grouped, disbanded and re-organized, chiefly to keep pace 
with Uncle Sam’s manpower demands. Artie Shaw, turn- 
ing over his Rangers’ baton to Sam Donahue, was dis- 
charged from the Navy and assembled a 17-piece ork. It 
was a conservative venture, compared to the new Tommy 
Dorsey group (39 pieces including 15 strings, a harp, and 
a bass horn) and Gene Krupa’s equally-new 31-piece ork, 
also with fiddles. Benny Goodman, beset by agency has- 
sels, disbanded, formed a combo and wound up in a Broad- 
way show; Harry James broke up and re-formed when his 
expected draft call did not materialize; and, as a three- 
four anodyne for the nation’s war nerves, Wayne King 
returned from service. 


Miller Oversea> 


Maj. Glenn Miller’s AAF band went overseas: into khaki 
went Bob Crosby, Jack Jenney,, Lester Young, Vido Musso, 
and Jo Jones; back to mufti came Dave Tough, Gil Rodin, 
Ray Bauduc, Freddie Slack, Oscar Moore, und Buddy Rich. 
Entertaining GI’s overseas were Bing Crosby, Martha Til- 
ton, Spike Re Dinah Shore, and many others. 

Back home, Norman Granz initiated a series of jazz 
concerts in Los Angeles and made his memorable Jammin’ 
the Blues film short, drawing this comment from the Beat’s 
Charlie Emge: “Most notable jazz treatment to come out 
of Hollywood to date.” On radio you could hear regularly 
such musical fare as Eddie Condon’s Town Hall bashe 
Mildred Bailey’s CBS series, Woody Herman’s Old G 
shows, and a star-studded Dixie combo on the Orson Welles 
program, But the year’s toll of musicians, again, was sad- 
dening, as death took Jimmy Noone, Bob Zurke, O’Neill 
Spencer, Dick Voynow, Rod Cless, Hank Biagini, and 
Herbie Kay. Other 1944 news items follow: 


Stacy Joins Heidt 


Jess Stacy abandoned plans for a band and joined 
Horace Heidt .. . rnegie Hall sold owt for a Fats 
Waller memorial concert . . . Anita O'Day joined Stan 
Kenton . . . Helen Forrest was followed by Helen Ward 
and Kitty Kallen, in that order,, as vocalist with Harry 
James . . . Bing Crosby formed his own motion picture 
producing unit . . . Illinois Jacquet left Cab Calloway to 
form his own combo June Hutton joined the Pied 
Pipers, replacing Jo Stafford, who broke away to single 

. + Jerry Wald added strings. 


Johnny Mercer was elected president of Capitol Records 
.. Billy Eckstine organized a band . Bob Eberly and 
Buddy Clark were doing army airshows . Another tus- 
sle with numerology made the spelling officially “Georg 
Brunis,” the trombonist announced Charlie Barnet 
disbanded for a vacation .. . NBC nixed Eddie Cantor’s 
latter of We’re Having a Baby .. . Orson Welles dropped 
apa Mutt Carey and Buster Wilson from his radio Dixie 
combo, which included Kid Ory, Jimmy Noone, Ed Gar- 
land, Bud Scott, and Zutty Singleton .. . Woody Herman 
signed vibist Marjorie Hyams. 


Los Angeles ops, first to take the step, began dropping 
vocalists in an effort to circumvent the cabaret tax... 
BG and a combo including Teddy Wilson, Red Norvo, Sid 
Weiss and Morey Feld, opened in Billy Rose’s The Seven 
Lively Arts ... Georgie Auld’s new band ay be New 
York’s Commodore Hotel . .. The pit band at the Orpheum, 
Los Angeles, walked out in protest over the management's 


shift from a vaude-pix policy to straight flickers .. . 
Patrons who joined in on the choruses of Peo 


Will Say 
We're in Love and Oh What a Beautiful Morning were 

the performers in Oklahoma! at the 
ew York. (C,P.) 
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1945 


Perhaps the most awing news during 1945 was 
the disappearance of Glenn Miller in a flight over 
the English channel to France. The bandleader, 
who became the Number One figure also in the 
armed forces musical picture with his training of 
service bands and his AAF band which was heard 
all over the world through various broadcasting 
systems and records, had risen to the rank of major before 
his loss. 

Many of the musicians were returning from service 
during the year and starting up all over again. Clyde 
McCoy re-formed, Dave Rose came back to Hollywood, 
and Bud Freeman was a civilian again; Bobby Byrne and 
Bob Crosby shed their war duds and resumed bandlead- 


Boyd Raeburn outfit . .. Gene Krupa opened at the Astor 
with Anita O’Day. 
JD’s New Personnel 1 

On the Dorsey front JD brought Karl Kiffe in on skins 
and Dick Culver on vocals .. . Old Gold ciggies signed 
Sinatra to a five-year radio pact ... Thelma C nter 
was signed for the Eddie Cantor show ... Roy Eldridge 
left Artie Shaw ... Jan Garber reverted to the Lom. 
bardo kick after making a try with a swing book. ., 
Manny Klein also got out of uniform and into the movies 
.. - Nat Cole was the hit of the Copa bar in New York... 
Oscar Pettiford joined the Duke . . . Kitty Kallen left 
Harry James to do a single and Anita Boyer took over 
..- Buddy Rich, out of TD, formed his band, with financial 
aid from Frank Sinatra. : 

Sam Donahue came back from overseas but still wag 
assigned to special services on the west coast .. . Cab. 
Calloway brought into the College Inn, a for the 
holiday season for the third straight year ... Fran War. 
ren replaced Kay Starr as the Charlie Barnet chirper . . , 
Rex Stewart was fronting his own combo after leaving 
Duke . . . With the ban on recordings lifted after 27 
months record companies were springing up like weed 
. . - Capitol Records put out a four album venture, called 
the History of Jazz, which used more than 100 musicia 





ing . . . Alvino Rey also joined the other ex-servicemen 
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A big one for Dis. 





including Ray McKinley, Bob Eberly, Johnny Desmond, 
Trigger Alpert, and Doc Goldberg. 


James Joins Kaye Show 


Harry James went on the Danny Kaye program, but 
Horace Heidt’s band was edged out of the Hires airer and 
disbanded . . . There was a midnight curfew that had all 
the amusement spots and bandleaders moaning. It lasted 
until V-J day ... First of the year found a lot of men 
eager to wave a stick. Randy Brooks, Gil Rodin, Ray 
Bauduc, and Les Elgart were the first . . . On the other 
hand, Billie Rogers junked her band. Artie Shaw made 
one of his perennial gestures and quit the business again. 
There was a new young band starting up, fronted by 
Buddy Morrow. 

In the last few months of the war several civvie orks 
went over to entertain the lads, especially in Europe. Hal 
McIntyre and Shep Fields, along with The Voice, made 
the trip .. . TD made some changes, with Charlie Shavers 
joining the band along with Gus Bivona, who replaced 
Buddy DeFranco. Stuart Foster was the new male vocalist, 
and Vido Musso rejoined, after his army stint ... Down 
Beat started sponsoring a series of concerts at the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House, gy with a sell-out Elling- 
ton concert in March . . . Tootie Camarata left for Lon- 
don to score a British musical, reversing the one-way 
movement ... Neal Hefti joined the Herman herd... 
Dizzy Gillespie organized a big band for theaters and one- 
niters . . . Johnny Bothwell and Claire Hogan left the 


Frankie Laine, who had been hitting on several] records, 
formed his own combo . .. Norman Granz, who had been 
doing a series of concerts at the Los Angeles Philham 
monic hall, was planning to do similar jazz dates up the 
rest of the west coast and if successful move across the™ 
country to New York ... Sarah Vaughan, in line for a big gy 
buildup, opened with John Kirby at the Copa Bar in De® 
cember ... Ray Anthony, who fronted a navy band in the#! 
Pacific, was jelling a 19-piece civilian ork. l 

These musicians passed away during the year: Jerome 
Kern, the composer; Jack Jenney, one of the best knowng) 
trombonists; Erno Rapee, song writer; and pianists Nat® 
Jaffe and Teddy Weatherford. (L. Z.) 


1946 


It was off with the old and on with the new in 
1946, but there was little in the air that could be 
called festive. The honeymoon of easy profits was 
over for the music business in this first full post 
war year, and there was plenty of uneasiness in 
evidence, chiefly in record circles and among the 
always-ulcerous bandleading gentry. 

No fewer than 350 record firms greeted the start of 





1946, but by December no one would hazard a guess as to 
how many indies had survived a twelvemonth marked b 
upped disc prices, another recording strike, and a co 
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Look for this trademark! It 
is your protection against 
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The candid shots were taken at the Avedis Zildjian Smart buying of cymbals is simple. Avedis Zildjian 
factory in North Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. (The only cymbals are sold by leading music dealers every- 
Zildjian factory in the world.) Pictured are some of where. Just look for the Avedis Zildjian trade- 
the discriminating musicians who INSIST on Avedis mark—the trademark that is your ONLY assur- 
Zildjian Cymbals. They travel from every corner ance of cymbals MADE BY ZILDJIANS. Ask your 
of the globe for a friendly visit with the Zildjians. dealer to send us your cymbal problems. 


If you haven’t already sent for your free copy of “CYMBAL SET-UPS OF FAMOUS DRUMMERS” — write today! 
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stri hat halted shipments of sheet music and record 
d seriously handicapped band travel. 
Blaming nigh payrolls for the move, Charlie Barnet 
isbanded, declaring, “I don’t want to get caught in the 
iddle when dance hall operators, theaters, and clubs 
olier ‘Uncle.’” Following suit, if not necessarily for the 
e reason, were Les Brown, Shorty Sherock, and one 
Yoodrow Herman, whose disbanding constituted a para- 
oxical rated to a memorable Carnegie Hall concert 
that premiered Stravinsky’s Ebony Concerto, written ex- 
ssly for the Herd. There were rumors, too, of the im- 
: ninent atomizing of the Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, 
nd Artie Shaw orks, which prompted columnist Jimmy 
Fidler to anticipate eeety e end of an “era of child- 
ish hysteria over ban 
But whatever was —_——. to the old, the new, as 
giways, was creating excitement, and in 1946 there was 
ty that was new. Seizing the baton were Sam Dona- 
/ Earl Warren, Sy Oliver, Johnny Bothwell, Ray Mc- 
nley, Herbie Fields, Billy Butterfield, Charlie Ventura, 
a 21-year-old named Elliot Lawrence, whose new ork 
mused the Beat’s Mike Levin to opine that it was “a very, 
good band, but ... (it) ... must work like a Trojan 
Save up to its advance publicity one-sheeting it as the 
band of 1952.” 
Tex Beneke, newly unveiled as a salaried front man, 
ought “his” Glenn Miller band into the Capitol, N. Y.; 
England Ted Heath, who had left Geraldo in 1945, was 
bing to the top of the band heap; and as evidence of 
magnetism of the baton, Bess Myerson, Miss America 
1945, organized an 18-piece all-girl band, after invad- 
Carnegie Hall with a piano recital. 
kie Laine, “discovered” at Billy Berg’s in Holly- 
d, snared a Mercury pact and hit with That’s My De- 
; Margaret Whiting was being hailed as radio’s and 
ords latest “find”; the Joe Mooney Quartet virtually 
oded on the music scene; and the most talked-of 
cian of the year provoked this observation from 
Schillinger in the Beat: “If the number of Dizzy 
Gillespie devotees who are incapable of playing Dizzy’s 
s ecomes excessive, the mass perversion of creative- 
by way of imitation may lead to the sacrifice of Jazz 
the altar of God Be-Bop.” 
© Elsewhere in the news of 1946: 
Bing Crosby and the Kraft Cheese company were feud- 
over The Groaner’s determination to transcribe his 
shows ... Andy Russell became the new Hit Parade 
r The recently re-discovered Bunk Johnson ar- 
two hours late for what was to have been his tri- 
hal entry into Chicago’s Orchestra Hall . . . Am- 
Hylton, Geraldo, and Django Reinhardt arrived on 
Elizabeth’s maiden voyage . . . The Lea Act, aimed at 
ing Petrillo, came into being and quickly was de- 
d unconstitutional . . . Down Beat went from a semi- 
thly to a bi-weekly ... 
— and Marion McPartland off to England for six 
. The press had a tough time quelling rumors 
0! Crosby’ s “death . . Jules Stein retired as MCA head . 
fhe DAR refused to rent its hall to Eddie Condon .. . 
ly Manne joined Stan Kenton ... Miklos Rozsa 
fabbed two Academy Awards for the Spellbound and 
Weekend scores ... Charles Trenet visited the U.S.... 
Chubby Jackson excited Woody Herman ... Harry [The 
ter] Gibson appeared with Mae West in a play called 
On Up (Ring Twice) . . . The Herman Herd played 
the front yard of John Bachinsky of Troy, N. Y., who 
won the ork in a radio contest . . . Otto Hardwicke 
t Duke Ellington after 20 years and was replaced by 
Procope ... A 17-year-old pianist named Andre 
im was causing a stir in Hollywood music circles. . . 
Boyd Raeburn became embroiled in an authorship 
Muabble with his arranger, Eddie Finckel, over Mare 
the Boyds and other numbers instrumental in the 
d's rise .. . “Georgie Auld Is Ready This Time” hope- 
y clarioned the Beat as the mercurial] musician, hav- 
just formed and junked a septet, was fronting again. 
. . Charles Delaunay arrived on U. S. shores for the 
time . . . Bobby Sherwood, still waiting to hit that 
pot, took the lead in a Broadway play called Hear 
hat Trumpet . . . The Onyx Club shuttered then re- 
pened as a steak house... Mezz Mezzrow ’s Really the 
es came out . Jan August clicked with his record- 
of Misirlou . . '. Bing Crosby and Glenn Miller led the 
cca and Victor most popular all-time lists . . . Chicago’s 
nbow ballroom opened ... Miller’s death was de- 
red official] . . . and the year brought the final bar for 
Py Smith, Sy Shribman, and Tricky Sam Nanton. 


lielayed entrance. 
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1947 


This was the year that everything happened and 
yet nothing earth-shaking came about. Perhaps, 
now that the war was over, everyone was feeling 
his way around, trying different things and still 
waiting to see just exactly what was going to 
evolve. Men returning from service were eager 
to get back to work. Disc jockeys, because of their 
wartime prominence, were becoming even bigger, and 
several networks were programming deejays instead of 
live shows. One such jock was Paul Whiteman, no mean 
musician, himself. 

There were two new jazz spots that opened in Chicago— 
Jazz Ltd., featuring Dixieland groups, and the Blue Note, 
which helped many of the more progressive jazz names 
on to national fame, besides headlining other music groups. 
Bill and Ruth Reinhardt started the former club, and 
Frank Holzfeind hosted the latter. Chicago also got a 
large-scale Dixieland invasion with more than five clubs 
devoted to the two-beat organizations. 


ment, came back to sing the blues in the Village . 
Irving Ashby took Oscar Moore’s job as guitarist in 
King Cole Trio . . . Well, the record ban was on agai 
and all the companies were working around the clock 
the last few months before the end of the year, when 
was due to take effect ... Lena Horne was sensational 
London and Paris ... Sidney Bechet came west to Chics 
to play his first date there since 1918. 


Strenuous Year 


It was a real strenuous year with musicians getting in 
more accidents, auto and otherwise, than in recent tim 
And, the last beat sounded for Jimmie Lunceford, one 
the most famous jazz musicians of the °30’s and 40% 
Sonny Berman, Herman’s ace trumpet man; riverboat 
Fate Marable; Freddie Webster, who played trumpet 
Calloway, eer Millinder, and Hines; songwritg 
Walter D Id for My Blue Heaven; 
Adkins, cornetist; Bee Earl Fuller, composer of Liv 
Stable Blues. 


Oh yes, Kenton decided to get back into the band bi 
ness in the fall, after a six month layoff. (L.Z) 








‘Two Bonds aha 





What else happened in 1947? Billy Eckstine left his 
band to step out as a soloist ... And on a prophetic note 
Stan Kenton asked that LA’s Avadon Ballroom cancel its 
remote while he was there and spend the money promot- 
ing his records on radio with the disc jockeys ... Bud 
Freeman and Joe Bushkin did the flying-down-to-Rio bit 

Signature Record prexy Bob Thiele said that jazz 

didn't pay and dropped it from the label ... New Orleans 

tg fewmel famed early jazz group, was revived brief- 

nr hubee Jackson did a stint as a cafe operator . 

a ane Russell, revealed other charms, working as a singer 

with Kay Kyser on several location jobs ... Most of the 

local lads started doing concerts as the band business took 

an early slump, which it pulled out of in the latter part of 
the year. 

Hines Gets a Bug 

Earl Hines, also bit by the operator’s bug, bought the El 
Grotto in Chicago and brought his own band in to play. 
Spot was a flop . . . Stan Kenton in one of his relaxing 
moments said he had no plans to get back into the ne 
business . . . Jess Stacy moved out of the Benny 
band to head his own unit, and talking about units, Bill 
Harris and Charlie Ventura split up . . . Butch Stone, who 
was featured with Les Brown, also had the leader itch and 
left to front his own combo . . . Harry James started form- 
ing his new band and Jimmy Zito started his organization 
out on the west coast. 

Boyd Raeburn was having trouble with his band, and 
Pete Candoli and Vince DeNino took a walk . Wilbur 
De Paris and te t Jordan surprised all by leaving the 
Ellington ork . . , Chippie Hill, after 17 years in retire- 


1948 


This was the year of the hassle—the Amerie 
Federation of Musicians were thinking of taki 
out union cards in the paper hangers’ guild, 
were that busy. If it wasn’t another strike 
the record companies, there was the renegotiat 
with the film studios, and the setting up of s 
with the budding television stations and fhe Bas 
There were also flare-ups with the American Guild : 
Variety Artists, with bands sareeing, to play for AGVA | 
acts in certain towns and with the AFM union saying th 
musicians that sang and did comedy need carry only ¢ 
membership, of course AFM 

There was a depression, or recession, this year, t 
as many bandleaders decided to drop their big bands 
go into small units that would enable them to play spe 
that 7 couldn’t before—lounges, small clubs, and oth 
dates. The ballroom loomed less and less important. 
mond Scott took out a unit; Jimmy Zito carried on wilt” 
an 11-piece group; Boyd Raeburn went back to the ¥ 
coast with a small’ bend; the All-Stars with Chubby Jad 

— Bill Harris, Georgie Auld, Shelley Manne, Lou Le 

Howard MeGhee, had a short but sensational lif | 
there were Alvy West, Cab ogy and others, and. 
ze es, Benny Goodman debuted his new group in Whi 

lains, N. Y., with singer Patti Page. 

There was an uprising—for a very short time—of 1 
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anion bands in the L.A. local, but pressure on the ball- 
rooms ops soon found the spots bringing in card holders 
... Now that the record ban was on there was an exodus, 
under different names, of musicians to Mexico, to cut 
discs for several companies, too. Vocalists and vocal groups 
went a capella, but in the main, the disc firms had such 
a backlog that most of them were content just to release 
the stuff that they made before the Jan. 1 deadline. 

James Petrillo also fared well on other fronts, being 

itted of charges of conspiring to force record turners 

to me members of the AFM ... Many of the platter 
firms were buying up old masters made in the last few 
ars for defunct companies to fill out their catal ‘Ox 

-USO and armed forces musicians formed the Hormel 
sirls Orchestra, used for food promotions . The Beat 
continued to present jazz concerts in Chicago ... For a 
while there was a lot of action cutting string non-union 
bands from Philadelphia for records . . . Louis Armstrong 
again scored a sensational success in France. 

Shelley Manne left the Kenton group with Irv Kluger 
replacing .. . any 4 Herman attacked jazz “mathema- 
ticians,” and King Cole stepped into the foreground of 
record malities with Nature Boy ... Merv Griffin 
opined the Freddy Martin band .. . General Artists co 
ration absorbed the newly formed Mus-Art booking office 

d gained some of the top band names... . Peggy Lee 


influence—real or synthetic—such musicians as 
Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker were having on the 
whole modern school. 

Pro ive music was dealt a blow when Stan Kenton 
quit the music business, blaming “the great price we 
had to pay to our physical and nervous systems.” The ex- 
leader said he would possibly study medicine and psy- 
chiatry. Fortunately the desertion lasted only a year, and 
the many sidemen who left to join other organizations re- 
joined the band that began a concert tour in January of 


Satch Sweeps Europe 

Ramblings along the music front of 1949: This was the 
year that Louis Armstrong swept through ~~ like a 
visiting monarch, but not the extinct kind . . . Patti Page 
made her entry into the New York cafe circles at Cafe 
Society Downtown . . . Charlie Barnet started reshaping 
his band along Kenton lines . . . Norman Granz joined 
Mercury Records to ride over its jazz department .. . Artie 
Shaw told Down Beat that he was quitting the dance band 
business and would do only longhair concerts, after his ap- 
pearance with the Rochester, N.Y., Symphony. 

Everybody started issuing records like mad after the 
long ~. disc ban that ended the last day of 1948 
... Earl Hines, after two years with Louis Armstrong, 
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ay 
ed her record success with Manana. 
First remote from a ballroom on the west coast on tele- 
fision was a country and western program with Spade 
pooley .. . British musicians were forbidden to wax with 
Merican artists as a gesture to the AFM, which was 
strike against U. S. disc firms . . . German jazz, which 
d been in hiding for almost 20 years, started to come 
t in full swing . . . Midwestern Ballroom Operators 
panded their operation and formed a national associa- 
ion .. . Sherman Hotel, Chicago, reopened the Panther 
bom with a series of salutes to various composers, the 
George Gershwin. 
Those who died in 1948 included Viennese oe = 
Lehar; drummer Dave Tough; Leo Forbstein, . 
Brothers studio musical director; Jan Savitt, leader 
the Top Hatters; and Mutt Carey and Kid Shots Madi- 
, vet Dixie musicians. (L.Z.) 


1949 


Like swing a decade earlier, bop was the prin- 
| source of interest, comment, and contro- 
y among musicians and music fans in 1949, As 

§ beret-and-goatee erraticisms receded into the 

ckground, however, the interest centered less 
bop’s so-called cult aspects and more on the 





left to form a band ... The Regal theater, Chicago’s 
south side home of stage shows, reopened with a Lionel 
Hampton revue, after being vaude-less for some time... . 
Down Beat noted a country and western boom in the mak- 
ing ... Harry Belafonte started singing in the jazz clubs, 
but wasn’t getting too far .. . The London Palladium 
started booking American music names for standout busi- 
ness .. . Guy Lombardo celebrated his 20th year at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York ... Johnny Green became 
musical director of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios -. . 

oody Herman had a great excuse for what was wrong 
with the band business—it was the longer length of skirts. 
That made people think and act as they did 30 and 40 
years ago. 

The big battle was not among the orchestras but be- 
tween the Victor and Columbia record companies over the 
merits of the 45 and 33% rpm speeds ... Bands started 
appearing as regular fare on television stations... Jerry 
Gray was being built as Decca’s answer to Victor’s Ralph 
Flanagan as a house ork . . . Jersey City voters swept 
aside a 19-year ban against live music. 

Among those who hit their last beat this year were 
Jack Kapp, president of Decca Records and responsible for 
the dise success of Al Jolson and Bing Crosby; Herb Hay- 
mer, tenor man; Irving Fazola, famous Dixie clarinetist; 
Danny Polo, also a clarinetist; Bunk Johnson, one of the 
immortals of Dixieland; Bud Scott, Kid Ory’s guitarist; 
Eddie Delange, lyricist on such standards as Solitude 
and Moonglow, and Buddy Clark, pop singer, who was 
killed in an airplane crash. (L.Z.) 
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Glenn Burrs, Down Beat publisher for 16 years, retired 
to the north woods. 

Teddy Powell made a comeback, sans jazz, and with 
fiddles. . . . Tommy Dorsey broke up with his manager, 
Arthur Michaud, after an association of two decades. . 





1950 


The band business took a decided upswing in 
1950, starting in the spring. It was hypoed by the 
Korean outbreak which had defense factories start- 
ing up in full swing. One of the peculiar things 
about music and this fracas was the immediate en- 
tertainment furnished the fighters, in contrast to 
World War II, when it took months and, in some 
areas, years before professional acts were seen by the 
troops. 

Another marked development during the year was the 
full bloom of Dixieland. While the revival of the two-beat 
idiom did not begin in 1950, it reached its heights now. 
Record companies were going whole hog, reissuing the 
early work of many of the New Orleans and Chicago 
veterans, in addition to the current orks. Dixie became a 
fad on the west coast, and Ben Pollack and others took up 
their instruments again. More than five places were try- 
ing to draw patronage in the L.A. area at one time and 
music films were using Dixieland sequences. Of course, 
none of this hurt the leader in the parade, Louis Arm- 
strong, who, if possible, became more popular than ever, 
as he toured with an all-star combo. 

A Year For Bands 

It was also a year for new and bigger bands, not per- 
haps as strong as what developed a few years later, but 
still showing healthy signs. Bill Grey, who had been 
scoring musicals for studios and records, went east with 
a big band, and Charlie Ventura built a 17-piece aggrega- 
tion. Charlie Barnet worked up to a 14-man band. Frank 
DeVol, who had been sticking pretty close to etching 
for records, stuck his toes in the murky band water 
with an ork, which boasted Helen O’Connell as vocalist. 
It was short-lived. 

However, Woody Herman broke up his organization to 
form a sextet. ... Chubby Jackson in his many communi- 
ques to Down Beat announced that he was going to settle 
down in Houston but, with the prerogative of a musician, 
changed his mind and was soon back on Broadway... . 
June Hutton, mainstay of the Pied Pipers, left the group 
to go out as a single with Virginia Maxey replacing her. 
... Dinah Shore left the confines of Hollywood for a while 
to do the smart cafe rooms. 


Charlie Ventura actually took a flyer with a dance ork, 
. .. Frankie Carle started a string of music schools. . ,, 
Artie Shaw re-formed a band and hit the road... . Many 
of the sidemen were leaving for the Korean eine not to 


entertain, but as soldiers. ... Ray Anthony played his firgt 
big west coast date. ... Ina Ray Hutton was doing great 
on Hollywood TV. . . . Shocker at the end of the year 


was the splitting of Don Haynes, manager of the Tex 
Beneke band, with the leader and dropping of the tag, 
“Music in the Miller mood.” (L.Z.) 


1951 


The year 1951 was fraught with dangerous de 
cisions. To TV or not TV. That was the question 
—whether or not one should stay in the band 
business or become a video personality. Of course, 
most of the people going into the new medium 
were individual performers, but stations wer 
also looking for any entertainment form which 
would draw viewers. At first, jazz units looked askance, 
but even they were hopeful that they, too, could achieye 
some success. Country and western programs bloomed like 
cacti, especially over the Los Angeles sets, so much 4», 
that wholesale deviations from the southeast and westem 
c&w centers looked like a stampede. 

Not only that, but producers of shorts for TV wer 
using bands like mad to fill the stations’ almost insatiable 
desire for material. Disc jockeys also turned to video, 
most of them showing not much change from their radio 
formats. Cab Calloway thought TV t, and Ray Ap 
thony, a bit premature, said he’d stick to the road an 
locations. Lawrence Welk started his fabulous career from 
the west coast and Red Norvo had one of the first jaz 
trios to be a part of a program—not just a guest star, 


“See Europe!” 
Another great urge of the year was to “see Europe” . 











New Units Formed Steamship and airlines were making pitches to bands and Pe t 
The Shavers-Bellson-Gibbs new group led the new units artists, and the lure to travel had the lads piled up in th th | 
which included the Crewcuts, Soft Winds and Mary Woods _ visa offices three deep. In main, the concerts were tre Billy Ma 
Trio. .. . One of the musicians to watch, according to the mendous successes, not only from the money standpoint, suiete th 
scouts, was Oscar Peterson, the Canadian pianist... . but from the tremendous fan reaction. Buddy R 
Jimmy Deseey high on Dixieland, was scoring on his While many artists were traveling abroad, many mor anit th 
one-niters and locations. . . . Benny Goodman took a combo’ were traveling here in concerts. In fact, there were » beck’ 
over to England with Nancy Reed going along for carol- many jazz packages going at the same time and covering al me 
ing duties. ... Skitch Henderson broke up his organization many of the same towns right after one another that ae ackes 
to take over as musical director for Frank Sinatra.... it looked as though some would fall by the wayside. But, the a 
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... and a silver jubilee. } 





the jazz bashes ran up sock grosses in most dates. 

ere and there, too, in 1951: Tex Beneke and his man- 

, Don Haynes, split, and Tex lost the rights to the 
Glenn Miller name and arrangements . . . Buddy De- 
Franco started his own band . . . Chicago Local 10 whipped 
up a five-day week for six-day pay that had the ops 
bawli . - « PeeWee Russell was critically ill in San 
Francisco, but finally pulled through . . . Cab Calloway 
resisted the European lure and took a band to Uruguay 
i . . » Benny Goodman, with his sextet, got $7,000 
a week for two frames in Las Vegas . . . Spike Jones was 
readying his first television show . . . Some of Duke’s old- 
timers (Johnny Hodges, Lawrence Brown and Sonny 
Greer) left to form their own combo... Stan Kenton ob- 
served his 10th anniversary as a bandleader and remarked 


that “jazz will never die, although it may have to go 


underground for a while.” 
The Miller Mills 

This was the year that the bands in the Miller style 
started to swarm all over the country. Besides Ray An- 
thony and Ralph Flanagan there were Jerry Gray and 
Billy May . .. Down Beat ran a special Glenn Miller 
salute that soon became a sell-out . . . Charlie Ventura, 
Buddy Rich, Chubby Jackson, and Marty Napoleon formed 
a unit that lasted just a few months. However, Dave Bru- 
ss new group left the confines of San Francisco for 
new plaudits . . . Several auto crashes had the AFM look- 
ing askance at the boeking offices for those dates that had 
the bands making lng umps in between ... Among 
those panning gold on foreign shores was Tommy Dorsey 
who got $200,000 for nin 


e weeks in South America... 
Bootlegging records, especially in the jazz field, be- 


highly profitable and got so rough that the estab- 
firms had to call in the federal government to stop 
gee .. - Harry Belafonte switched his repertoire 

g e folk idiom and really started moving fast... 
ie Auld left his big band, then his combo, then the 
Music business. . . . Oscar Peterson, who had to go back 
is t Canada, not being a citizen here, finally got his permit 

to reenter. 
i Among those who died during 1951 were: singer Mildred 
y; Hawaiian leader Lani McIntire; trumpeter Ray 
1, and composer Sigmund Romberg. (L. Z.) 


1952 


_ This was the year of new sounds—mostly vocal 
nd the revival of many of the former big 
nes in past eras, who were making fresh starts. 

i was also the year for new and big bands, many 

@yled in the Glenn Miller fashion. Record sales 

sre soaring, with many pop discs going over the 
ion mark, while classical records continued to 
frow in popularity, mainly because of the growing accept- 
ance of long-playing discs. 





Johnnie Ray cried himself into a fabulous fortune dur- 
ing 1952, pryes | excitement and fervor not seen since 
the height of the Sinatra craze. Neal Hefti, along with his 
wife, Frances Wayne, went out with a new band, and 
the talk of the year was the Billy May ork, which Billy 
said would be the same group he had on records. 

Ella Mae Morse came back after five years of retire- 
ment, Charlie Barnet went out with a large 16-piece ork, 
and one of the new sounds was the jazz-mambo which 
was sweeping both coasts with several ballrooms just 
devoted to mambo addicts . . . Bob Thiele sold his Signa- 
ture label to Mercury ... Ray McKinley also had the 
urge to front a big band, his first in two years . . . Illinois 
Jacquet was another that went “big” and contrary to the 
influence of the times, Gene Krupa reorganized his trio, 
bringing in Charlie Ventura and Teddy Napoleon, with 
whom he had worked five years before. 

There were several shows using musicians as actors on 
television, and for some strange reason, musicians were 
hired to play the parts . . . There was huffing and puffing 
about the Oscar Pettiford group, which was touring in 
Korea, with Oscar getting sent home by the Army... 
Buddy DeFranco re-formed his band, and Ralph Marterie 
gave up $12,000 a year as a staffman to take an orchestra 
out on the road... 

The majors were really cracking down on the disc 
“bootleggers” . .. Louis Armstrong took off on one of his 
overseas jaunts, this time to the Pacific, and cracked more 
attendance records ... The bandleaders were thinking of 
forming an association, but temper, temper soon blew 
this up... JATP went to peey 24 and brought back much 
loot .. . Jerry Wald, who had been doing a bit of every- 
thing, decided to stick to the music business . . . Jazz 
played an important part in the Brandeis University Festi- 
val of Arts with Lennie Tristano and John Mehegan as 
the exponents of the progressive and Dixieland schools... 
Stan Getz couldn’t stand the life of a staff musician and 
took to the road again . . . Eddie Fisher was on recruit- 
ing duty for the army. 

Capt. LeRoy Anderson was scoring with such hits as 
Blue Tango, Syncopated Clock, Fiddle Faddle and others 
. . » Artie Shaw wrote his autobiography, The Trouble 
with Cinderella, which Down Beat began serializing .. . 
Eddie Sauter and Bill Finegan formed a new crew, and 
Victor started putting out the sides, featuring a recorder, 
of all things . . . Cab Calloway took the role of Sportin’ 
Life in a revival of Porgy and Bess ... Count Basie also 
jumped on the big band parade . . . Dorothy Dandridge 
pet od Belafonte made a straight, non-musical picture 

or a 

Benny Goodman took out his sextet again in the sum- 
mer... American AFM members were prohibited from 
recording with European musicians in a move to prevent 
leaders, mainly, from cutting there .. . Woody 
cut loose from Columbia records, forming his own“label, 
Mars ... Ernie Rudy took 11 men away from Sammy 
Kaye to form his new band. Kaye, however, recovered 
quickly . . . Duke Ellington marked his silver jubilee as 
a bandleader . .. Sharkey Bonano revived his two-beat 
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outfit ... Dance band remotes were getting a hearty play 
ome . - Elliot Lawrence quit the road to join CB 
. Claude Thornhill rejoined the ranks of maestros... . 
“Deaths during 1952 included: Maria Grever, composer 
ef Ti-Pi-Tin and What a Difference a Day Made; Albert 
Blacker, violinist with Benny Strong; Harold Oxley, band 
m » who piloted Jimmy Lunceford to success; Joe 
Eldridge, saxophonist, and Roy’s brother; John Kirby, 
bandleader; Dixie Crosby, Bing’s wife; and Mal Hallet, 
New England pioneer maestro. 


1953 


This was a year of transition and of contrast, of 
new trends and the overlapping of older ones, of 
experimentation and of revival. It was, in short, a 
year in which the music business was taking in- 
ventory and shifting stock. 

Instrumental recordings, all but dormant since 
the rise of Frank Sinatra, came back with a bang. 
yet the gimmick vocal discs, multi-taped and_ echo- 
chambered, continued seemingly unabated in popularity. 
Dance bands established a long- awaited beachhead on the 
nation’s music tastes, yet by year’s end the biggest ork 
attraction of them all was that of the late Glenn Miller. 
Ralph Flanagan, Ray Anthony, and Ralph Marterie en- 
joyed a big year, and so, too, did the revitalized Harry 
James crew and the Dorsey Brothers, whose reunion fur- 
nished one of the biggest stories of the year. Youngsters 
Gerry Mulligan and Chet Baker caused a mighty stir in 
jazz circles at a time when Benny man and Artie 
Shaw were copping comeback headlines. Eddie Fisher, 
back from service, became the nation’s number one gentle- 
man songster, and Sinatra who’d been having tough sled- 
ding, achieved a resounding comeback. 

Hi-Fi and 3-D 

Perhaps the year’s most significant achievement, how- 
ever, was not creative at all, but electronic. This was the 
year of hi-fi and 3-D, as tremendous advances in the re- 
finement of sound reproduction sent crowds surrying to 
stereophonically-equipped movie theaters, and to binaural 
demonstrations, brought hi-fi components into living 
rooms from Maine to California, and left open many 
vistas, and many questions, for the future. 

A propos of the shifting sands of 1953 were the names 
that romped into and out of the news, among them: (1) 
singer Julius LaRosa, who gained nationwide attention 
with an on-the-air dismissal from a network TV-radio 
berth at the hands of Arthur Godfrey; (2) Walter Lib- 
erace, an erstwhile nitery entertainer with a predilec- 
tion for candelabra, who, with the incidental aid of a 
grand piano, became the hottest attraction in video; (3) 
a sinuous songstress from Broadway named Eartha Kitt, 
who zoomed to stardom with a record in French that re- 





quired no translation; (4) a young progressive musician — 
named Chet Baker, who, on the strength of a handful of of | 
recordings and no personal appearances outside the West © 
coast area, breezed into position as 1953’s top trumpeter 
in the Beat’s annual readers’ jazz poll; (5) tragi-comed- 
ian Jackie Gleason, who without owing how to read 
music or play an instrument, communed with a chord” 
organ and a stenographer, came up with a couple of 
lengthy “original works,” seized a baton, waved it over 
an orchestra, and made himself enormously popular ag 
a composer-conductor. 
Other News 

Other news developments of the year follow: 

Steve Allen started a trend toward recitations on rec. 
ords, when he transferred to wax the bop fairy tales he had 
written earlier for Down Beat; the trend reached a climax 
when Stan Freberg satirized the Dragnet radio-TV show 
with a monologue that was widely imitated on half-a-dozen 
labels . . . Sam Donahue quit Tommy Dorsey to form 
his own band . . . Benny Goodman’s Carnegie Hall come. 
back, beset by hassels with co-star Louis Armstrong, wound 
up with BG’s cancelling out of a subsequent tour becaue of 
illness . . . Rosemary Clooney clicked in her first film, The 
Stars Are Singing . . . Broadway gained and lost a new 
jazz bistro, the Band box and The Loop lost the Blue Note, 

The Sauter-Finegan and Billy May bands came out of 
studio hibernation and took to the road .. . George Shear. 
ing’s new quintet, including vibist Cal Tjader and har 
monicist-guitarist Jean Tilmans, drew raves from the 
Beat’s Ralph J. Gleason . , . Singer Guy Mitchell asserted 
in an interview that “there is no such t thing as gimmicks” 
on records ... Harry James signed drummer Buddy Rich 
ata reported $35, 000 annually, then stirred up big groggy) 

es with a cross-country tour.. Se Beat’s biggest issue 
in its history (48 pages), “appeared A ril 22, as its first 
dance band annual . ser-conductor Alfred New: 
man led the a0th-Contury ‘ox studio orchestra in hig 
Street Scene as the first overture to a CinemaScope film— 
How To Marry A Millionaire... 
Krupa Forms Trio 

Gene Krupa formed a new trio . . . Some 40,000 spec. 

tators sat in the rain through a three-hour musical pro 
gram, as Down Beat sponsored its Star Night at Chics- 
go’s Soldier Field .. . Artie Shaw toured fronting a band, 
then formed a New Gramercy 5 . June Christy re 
joined Stan Kenton for a European tour x Les P, 
and Mary Ford grabbed their fourth golden disc, mark 
ing 1,000,000 sales of their latest record hit, Vaya ] 
Dios . . . Duke Ellington and Dave Brubeck won the n 
as top ork and combo in Down Beat’s first annual ia 
critics poll . . . and the Philadelphia orchestra and cop 
ductor Arturo Toscanini of the NBC symphony won 
honors in the Beat’s first annual classical critics poll . 
Jo Stafford signed a TV pact with CBS for a report 
$1,000,000 . . . Famed jazz guitarist Django Reinhe 
died in Paris at 43... and bringing an ancient fe 
full cycle, ASCAP sued BMI, charging monopoly of 
plays for its tunes. (C.P.) 





Resurgence . 


. and emergence. 
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Headline drummers agree with Hollywood's ‘Drum City” owners that 


‘Amraweo drumheads are tops!” 


4 

Left to right; Roy Harte and Remo Belli, famous 
drummers and owners of the Drum City shop 
which handles AMRAWCO heads exclusively, 
Frank Bode (Claude Thornhill, Les Brown); Artie 
Anton (Ralph Flanagan) Shelly Manne (Stan 
Kenton, Woody Herman); Jack Sperling (Tex 
Beneke, Les Brown). 





ed Amrawco: Choice of top drummers 


the only thickness-gauged drumheads in the world 


AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO., 1103 N. NORTH BRANCH STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


Guitarists! 


DOUBLE ON BASS 


Now, any guitarist can learn small ensemble or full orches- 





to play bass almost overnight. 
A perfect double for the gui- 
tarist, the Kay electronic bass 
is held like a guitar, fingered 
like a guitar. But pitch, range 
and tone are the same as a big 
bass viol! 

An entirely new “voice” for 


Write the Kay 

Musical Instrument Co., 
1640 Walnut, Chicago, 
Illinois, for free 


tra, it’s a bass that permits a 
variety of tone effects—from 
long, sustained tones to fast, 
16th note progressions. If you, 
too, want to increase your earn- 
ings, as hundreds have, make a 
date with your favorite dealer 
and try the electronic Kay. 


+++FOR INFORMATION 
about these famous 
instruments, made in 
America according to 
the high standards of 
American craftsman- 
ship, see your local 
dealer or write: 


literature and prices. Aw { THE PEDLER COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indianc 
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WEBER DAMNS RECORD BOOTLEGGERS! 


Do B Feud Is Over! T & Predicted Race Riot Fades As Dallas | 
oes est At +t le ge ey Applauds Quartet! 


. 
By Jack Ean MUSICIANS By John Hammond 
anymore! Slip-horner. A minor revolution took place in deepest and darkest Dixie 













The Dorsey \ ain't a’ teudir € ! : r t 
Tommy and alto Jimmy ade _ early in September when Benny Goodman's band invaded the 
other night wher ether New York, N. ¥ ee South for the first time. Benny's boys were engaged for the r 
r pr - era.| Purpose of pulling the Dallas Exposition out of the red, but the 
imyx Clu Weber, the American Federa- world at large was scared that if Benny = ’ 





tion of Musicians’ out-spoken 
leader, damned radio trans- 
cription bootleggers in no un 

certain terms in an exclusive | 


onel Hampton and Teddy Wilson upon a typically Southern } 
crowd, he would not only be a flop but wou td possibly goad the 
+population to acts of violence 
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— ‘fact that Lionel ar ud Teddy went to 
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Calif-—-Nate Krevitz 
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‘ i 
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, ~~ You Cant Destroy Name Bands - Weber 
Goodman (2, JOWN wig, DEAT ee Bookers 


| Not Out The Musicians’ Bible — hy 
” InCold = 7-1 ane = President — 


New Yorks me : 2 aaa iii 
| as many t tt | Full Details of ‘Will Ella | Dorsey Sommer to | 
” be > are s Ceaveation os ve _— psi Band 
ve Take Over . . 
Webb Ork? 
of New York--f Fitseerald | “ M 


hick We 




















the “s : en bs 8 - , equine ery ‘ Hive 
Li- Che ru ‘ KAT house oxmuch as Rar 
‘ Cam ' ways fronte 


| : Joe Glaser and : : ae : ; : Buddy Rogers soca 
= CRA in Merger; “ ‘Signed by AFM Canaet Bietat 
x nan mine oe, To Wank 5050 | Beet Pawo Michaud 





; the Modulate to page 19 { { 


i. - Brand-New Crosby 








In Limelight 
With Dixie Crew 


P ere ven A Man Has a | 
ak i Scien oi Right to Live! | , 








Johnny Dodds a oS gi ae | 
Is Near Death 








m the ; out Ray Laughlin, 
f Violinist With 
ds in Holmes, is Dead 
“SPA Ina Ray Hutton Drops 
ho: . “\) Girls for Male Band 
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CASA LOMA NEEDS CHANGES 


Plan Jumproom | What, a Jitterbug? Puh- lease! | Tragic Waste of d Great 
At Savoy Plaza | Name — and a Bunch of 
Choc tor 4| Swell Guys, Moans Mix 


Choice for ‘Upper 
by MIKE LEVIN 


Basin Street’ 
New York—J shoulda listened to Cork O'Keefe. Cork told 
me quite amicably over the phone that this review was none 
of my darn business. He's _ in the booking racket for 
over twenty years, and as he told me in great detail, write a 
story like this and you get biffed from all sides. But I still 
*think it should be written. And eo 


1942 

















New York 









Dorso, who recently resi¢ 
the William Morris office to co 
duct his own agency 

Burger and Dorso hope { 
October ist oper t 
ties on material 
the date back to lat 
Duke Ellington's band with Le 
Horne are first on the tale 














band that I'm writing this now, 
asa Loma's business 
ft t« xpected to hang onto 
7 Key Cities, and e band business it 
Perhaps Overseas 





does upstairs. And despite what 
Cork O'Keefe may think, it’s be- 
ou e e or cause the Beat's staff have always 
loma 

v hd ° ’ 

ork is 
This is Army chief He just laughed when I teld 
him that there were a lot of things 
th ought to change 
ast. He point’ 

their theater price will 
2,500 a week shortly, and 


liked and admired the Casa 
Sy ch ban 
At Least 18 Weeks Hes , 
«y have been doing exeel- 





New York 





Here's the route 
decor wi that This 7 ent dinner business at the Hotel 
Bott white a Re sho f sylvania—and that since the 
be on — Pe " hat band was pri marily concerned with 
Street, an ng © 
St # out ther 


f half the theater mu 


Hollywood neendiary blonde” at Para 
1 Jitterbug 
uple of short 
and for these 


Moore and F 


Betty Hutton is now the 









with polit 
smooth ensemble 
tion of fir 


Not much resemblance to “ 





Vincent Lopes introduced to 
. is there? Hollywood 


Here Betty is being 


public a « 





fare 








something to 


by Victor 





serene 





Ge Falk Has 
Many pment 


New Y here've been © 


eid 


= 


















3 


t Kay o 
Noble for Sid 
Taking the 
row 


draftee, and Glori 
press time had 
reasons unkno wn 








(BLU E NOTES]. 





By ROD REED———! 


Editorialists have been giving 
Petrillo the Bronx cheer. — 
they “come to berry Caesar, ne 
to praise him. 

6 

Dixon Gayer denounces fiddies 
im James and Dorsey bands. He 
wants his swing free and clear 
with no strings attached. 

. . 


Encyclopedia Musicana 
SUCCESSFUL PRESS AGENT: 


A man who can explain away 





| 
| 
| 









when, we're talking; also, people 
who keep talking when we put 
ba*nickel in the juke box. 


Bracken in a scene 
stop screwing up his face 


Glenn Miller 
Not Joining 








"ana Out 
: Of Lunceford 





York geri 
¢ 


and is ki a lea 








itsors i 








trombone, Bill Mu 
the hot tromhkone 
Jimmy Middleton, bass. 


from Star Spangled Rhythm. Uf Eddie doesn't 


someone will 


mistake him for Bing 


McKinley Asks 
Higgy to Join 





Piano, Saxes 
| Ellington's sores Out of Kirk : 


New More ring around 





Kank pipe EK 


Morris Agency 
Gets Mcintyre 


New York—Hal 
— by the William Morris 


McIntyre has 


















that front pase break for your Se Pow 
sees Fo K M 4 aKenc ya at Gien Island 
t Casin mber and then 
ee : our ey en — s repiaced by Sar “Donahue, whe 
Harlem's holdup wave indi- York -—-Cherlie Spivak Chicago—-Thix is Joya Sher. [as reported by the Beat, made a 
cates the boys are reviving “Y'se i was hit by an army blitz re-| rill, the Detroit gir! whom Duke | terrific hit there, Donahue in the 
a-muggin’ ” without Stuff Smith. a when four key me Ellington engaged to sing with [interim will work one of Joe 
ee Tes late “armed service. Out his band after ‘Ivie Anderson left | Zucca’s west coast spots (Hermosa 
“HOOT PARADE: People who | durati n are Buddy Yeager for an extended rest in Califor- | Beach)-—inte restin at. ight b=) 
: ; , . yan > 

put a nickel in the juke box | played hot trum Joe nia. Joya has a sweet voice, does | rumors that Cy Shribman 


towns Donahue's contract) ‘and 
Zucea had a deal on for the lat- 
{ter’s Casa Manana. 


ballads best, but can knock you 
a rhythn ne occasionally, two, 
Rube Lewis Photo. 





arene a eee a. Tes ilies ale 







Three Good Reasons 


I till say there's pate to 
worry about—that is, if you ap 

e of ¢ axa le ma and want to 
we them o ue 


\ ~ the following rea- 


1. This band carried the torch 
through the dark days of Lom 
bardo and what have you, The Girst 
Camel Caravan and its Brunswick 
records may or may not have been 

(Modulate to Page 21) 9 


Layton Bailey’ : 
Band to Fold 


New York—-Layton  Bailey’s 

now working at the Brown 

tel in Louisville (Ky.), breaks 

up this week when Bavicy leaves 

army Bai! ey tried to 

fetealf, of the old 

i, to front his 

tration, but gave 

idea when about six of his 
got their cards along wi 
















What! Lessons 
For Betty ? 


The pie on the front cover is 
@ perfect example of a situation 
demanding military strategy. AL 
though Harry James started out 
trying to show Betty Grable how 
to play a trumpet, he ndw 
confronted with the problem of 
getting rid of the trumpet which 
he has in his hands and still not 
losing the strategic position 
which he has guined by his cam- 
ouflaged ad 5 Betty is the 
star of J rat 20th Cen 
tury-Fox film, optuen in the 
Rockies, which was made while 


James was on the coast, en oe 
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ne World over! 


“eater I 
o* a ~/ OPE 


MAvt ‘ GREGORY 


Precision Mouthpiece for a precision perform. 
ance. All Chambers and Facings are entirely 
hand finished to related specitications 
25 years in design and making of 
“ Quality mouthpieces for 


For Sale at Leading Music Dealers throughout the world. 


RICO PRODUCTS 


1517 FLOWER ST GLENDALE |. CALIF 
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Slingerland Drums 


e 


SET THE PACE FOR 


Slingerland Drums have 30% more non-ferrous (neorus- 
Ing) metals than most other makes, on all pro-_ 


fessional snare drums and toms. 


rhythm 
ah 


Please 


Slingerland is “The best 

“ forme”; Hampton's verdict on drums 

— "and I've tried them all. For the best 
ride choose the best in drum land." 


Send Your Latest Catalog 








SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 


1325 Belden Ave. 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


State 





Mail to SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
1325 Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 








@1it shows the 4 part harmony of 
every chord of music for all E 
fiat, B fiat and C instruments at 
the same time. 


@ It gives you a complete course on 
orranging. 


Don't delay — Inquire at your local music 
dealer or send remittance to: 


Lightning Arranger Co. 


2929 Chew Street 


Allentown, Pa. 
No musician should be without one! 





MUSICIANS — INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 
LOOK WHAT A LIGHTNING ARRANGER WILL DO FOR YOU! 


@it shows you how to immediately 
— any song to any other 


eit hows the po in which chords 
follow each o 
@ it shows ata gianee the different 
=e signatures for E fiat, B fiat, 
id C instruments. 


AND YOU CAN NOW BUY ONE ron ONLY $1.50 





Indestructible Plastic 





Money refunded if not saiistog. 











ORCHESTRATIONS 
e COMBO ORKS 
e BAND MUSIC 


@ Musical Supplies 


For Free Catalog 
Write fo: 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 
Dept. DB, 113 W. 48 St., W. Y. 36, W. Y. 
POE mmm 
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ELLINGTON WINS SWING POLL 


Roosevelt Picks [Here's Our “42 | Off to Alabamy, With His—! Tommy Dorsey 


Benny for Post 


In Morale Field 


Clarinet King Is Made 
Music Co-ordinator of 
Pan-American Committee 
New York 


late last month 
Goodman, many 
Down Beat 

ity contest 
under the 


committee's 
definitely make 


personal 
movie stars. 
gaining 
understat ‘ 
apparently ped 


Crosby Out, Band 
Taken by Miller 


York~ As pre 
the t 


New 
and again 


Down Be 


BLUE NOTI 
By ROD REED — 

The New Year brings 
hit parade featuring son at 
least 20 s« A. This will ive 
small fry a ot ven what 
todas’s hit. 


wee ter be 

were vihnadl Comes 
Se far the war hasn't pre 

duced a « rsa be . 

fantryman 

the shortage « 

Artie = Shaw's band 

che 

the outfit 

proved their ability 

sevret of whatever 

plas ing. 


te 
te make 


oe 
wuld all 
‘ tt 


Christmas 


inking naming 
holsday afte rit 


ts that tele 
thrush, ix ao local 
ic ey ay team thet 
even St. Louis couldn't beat. 








All-American 
Swing Band 


Bldridge ‘ 
Iman 


trumpet 
trumpet 
Bets Hackett trumpet 
Jay Higginbotham . tr vone 
Lou Metarrity . trombone 
ae Hodges alte 

Toots Mondello alto 
Tex Beneke tenor 


ter 

e Kussell 
Jess Stacs 
Ruddy K 

Bobby Hage 
Eddie ¢ = 
Helen Forrest 
Frank Sinatra 


Sy Oliver ireanger 


McKinley Band 


Joins Marines 


Ray Noble May Follow 
Ray With Band on 
Similar Arrangement 


New VYork—Here s‘are been waiting for 
Glean Miller, in foll regalia 
of Monts Alabama 


S " 
personnel officer, Note that the captain «till ix ¢ hey thedd conscious. 


folks 


just what vrou've 


ne off im the general 


omery Field in te assume his duties as 


Glen Island, Astor, 


az a fs Goodman Reverts Miller May Form 


; To Original Setup hie Corps Band 


Once aga 


returned t 
an original member 
BG outfit) 
Maxwell, Renny s 
ito the ‘Paramount Theatre here air 
rtly and > i Confirma 

replaced by Was not ex} 
tra at the N Y r ginning 

Frank Sinatra, DB 8 oll placement 
winner, will also be featured On | question since 
the Paramount stage. ing changed several times 


corps 


} 
9 rumored 

the Roos ‘elt room. 

Guy Lon srdo 


vow featuring 


Best in Sweet, 
Shaw Wins Too 


Duke Takes Crown Held 
By Goodman for Four 
Years Out of Five 


After starting in a first place 
tie with Benny Goodman in 
the Sixth Annual Down Beat 
All Star Swing poll, Duke El 
lington cooled his heels for a 
reluctant two incomplete tab- 
ulations, constantly straining 
at the thin thread that kept 
him from Benny, and finally, 

fic flood of final ballots, 
a small but decisive 
ny Goodman, 3,453 
victory was the 
Artic Shaw topped 
: 9398's crown in 
department 

tT Recaptures Title 
was Tommy 
Glenn Miller 
d. Tommy's 
n Was re-acq in the year 
his atring ade lition despite 
many adverse comments from the 
critics on the style change. Tommy 
held the crown in 1939 and then 
bowed to Glenn for the 1940 and 
}"41 seasons to recapture the cov- 

eted award aguin this year 
Most surprising in thie it 
was the rise of Charlie Spivak to 


(Modulate to Page 13) 


Blue Gives Notice 
On Silver Platter 


York og Drake, comely 
the « f the October 1 
handed in her 
r with Richard 
a silver 


ve 
the 
on ged his im 


, chased Himber 


Toast Victory 
On the Cover 


band leader, 
t vocalist, Mary 
ane drink # toast to a 
1943 victory the cover of 
this issue. Del, Mary Jane and 
the band are back at the Palace 
hotel in San Francisco « 
playing’ a return eng 
They will be heading cast again 
shortly, and are scheduled for 
theater and dance engagements 
in Chicago and other middle 
western points, Maurice Sey. 
mour Photo, 
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usic Biz Just Ain’t Nowhere!: 


First Scattered | Leaders, Men | 
Results Show | pow AN And Buyers All | ‘ 
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An Open Race |= 0 unt og ea Hit Sour Notes 


Chicago—First half dozen } By MICHAEL LEVIN 
ballots to be received in Down 


Beat’s tenth annual band poll | Woody Herman Herd Enjoys Recording Session } New York—The music busi- | 








were mailed on November 2. ness was last seen going that- s 

Earliest post mark was that of away. That at least is the sum- at 

M. F. Goetful, 140 W. Gor- mary of the laments heard ov 

ham street, Madison, Wis., throughout the land, Every- 

6:30 p.m. on that date. 
Ia Chicago, at 7:30 p.m., June rovked by some or all—but b= 

Davis, 920 Wilson avenuc one no one is sure how or why. “- 


© fact that 





Benny Weeks, 4535 Sheridan Re ad 
whe 













body claims he is - getting 
| 
i 
| 














ts teks ee ae ham flaring | I 
dropped his in the in tim fo. aa after Jim 
the 8:30 p.m. post mark As vin | iT 
Baron, 1839 N. Whipple street , 
Chicago, at 9 p.m., and Jane Barr, t 
1241 Seath Ohio strect, Columbus. : 
» at 9:30 p.m. were the next 
to] | fe tex 
e Hee ' 
18 piece sorietystsled band will I qT 
take overs the mid-west and coast i 
x 2 ing | ) 
; * 
a - poy A 
re a nothing j 
rk | 
mnthe | 
soe Cs cone oe "orotades bir al coe Gee ite bate ee ! NYC Cap | 
laughs for Woods Herman, his vocalist, Mary. Ann December 15 at the ivie Opera in Chics Ea 2 da : h of et 
: k A $5,000 : Th 
week for him real 
IIIness Follows Fifty Percent Mooney Quartet ‘ ee te 
‘ Y : “ and the t Ke 
| Thornhill Crew = Increase For Signs With Decca Lost te Po. 
Se des » 5 *e N Y k “ . 3 ‘ ; If , 
ET Musicians se rr ak ? 
. a = Everyone Has A Grig 4 I< 
é ner 4 M R I * 1 vor ter. jf 
| 
| 
i 
. | 
and it we | 
x e | 
- f We 
w mand we barely 
t We 





- Chubby Jackson the rue of the forme = - Period.” atten ir 


is unquestionably off 
4 







































































5 ‘ APM od i Rands which were to demand 1 
ures Knee ; ‘| Artie Sh ng @ 01,780 oes do pees ru 

Inj ex rtie aw to out . - 2.000 from ae 
_N York--B » : ja 00 find they Foll 
—sor P (Modu o Page 4) fa 
—_—_— Does It Again ~ i. 
ye 
Kenton Adds Los A artie Shaw's ma- Django mee 

* ts } aft une 3 a H 
Fifth Tram acto 8 Winsor, : 

New York—Stan Ke r i Sorred, nove? 
: Par it theater | Amber. “eloped Mex Dian 
7 the K y ( P * " ° t by “ c 4 ] ! b " f 
ace St LS t a pe] 7 ' , , fs » in deference 
. sttari« urter tee 

-_—_—_—__ 4 Sk ‘ys erB were a A : th Duke B iingterr £. 

asely chanter . oy th a’ ' . ya , whe hae belt @ tremendous e 
Sos Red Nichols Chirp To OY pried rae oe feature | ox! ” | Aime rican re wtb Fi ta bee 
rf 4 u 4 - ? hte wa « we ” ' . 
Bob Crosby Band a ee ee eee the Hot ' + | apd 
the Piec a ‘had two weeks | y as t rping with Red | #>¢ ate Se A a , Hi 
age. ys “tt Mor ire exy 1 T ne | tibs, | 
“Gee, with cold weather here, be auged by Bob Crosby. I La I B Ke i 2 ie | You 
I've got nothin’ to keep me |! Singer was t band on their! © Vince Ferrini w bt at | ter J K | bat 
warm,” the tall brunct «aid pe Nov, 12 the Avod Ned eye oe “ee | _* 
jg Mere are still coming in. Red was still sear r Ticcbeerctems: cad ; tefl 2 
. - _ ; 
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Kenton Plan Seeks 
Spots Exclusively 
For Modern Jazz 


By JACK E 
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52nd Street Gasping Last Gasps 














7. . 
New York ular music has been broken down into differ A D a, e MA | 
oveategoriey —at lease wo and until cach is presences tfercarty, AS KA CUCES ov usic ToC ique 
by the promoters and bookers, real jazz is g fe And 








New York—As far as jazz is 























Many leaders 
1 conduct 
atz, are prevented fr 4 today 
the dancers’ de hk a 


well qua 


saying, Stan Kenton put bis entire band on © and an- f « . 
snced his intentions of returning * JD d Sh Wid I concerned, S2nd Street is gasp- 
California for a Christmas vacatio Ban ows ide Appea ing for breath. With the switch 
after which he, persor will at of the Three Deuces’ musical 
rem put io operon eoreem GAY Crash Fata ' Sousieas ney 72 Wh Sioa 0 Ge 
\ which, he hopes, will give new Clique club on Broadway, only 
hreous spot it deserves Jimmy Kyen'’s remains to champion 
© move iy neces ed r*) asse ar the cause that made the famous block 
at health nor failing a Navional imyutunon 
} t has to b .) F b 
j wehody,” says Sta w Dex ! Ake The ¥ as been 
ve 4 anged te f the 
| things go their natur ath etter kk } 4 fraped 
will happen for tw ree years. | as the e of Re ae nf? smi 
ne meantime, we ¢ So I ate . : ‘ 
b. decided to make the move myself nace e : = o. i, 
' iT wa 
Organize Class Spon -_ 
} The Kenton plat b Ha lt os . eeeete © 
wnization of e Le & Ea . 
| where goed jazz w e . Pad 
i) Pp) ttpone the elite ; 
; De ex cer e 4 - 
f rested nin ‘ ey were ie 
7 ap at & 4 ia t Rochester, N. Y The Dixie au ! mys, w 
| hotel grills to. play | the s of jimmy Dorsey bend er snake 
| ' en k ni pes wn al ' jes Charlie Tea ‘ 
i cople who ¢ : e : . - e 
i hear ja They we h ” . 2 A M 
ipa, | slow tempo music x Herd Winheld tome : Be al 
a a moved 
he y We don't, and w | oO ¢ baad 
© kw all knock 
{not f ere are other bands Bob Cat 
Cap ' € e a - . : — r — 
th of i a N a r tradition, are ers 
tely AT Ww i bast Bill J k ‘ pot 
wy . 1D» ¢ * exch 
: ‘ ‘ : Max b wh ¥ ved 
a ‘ H 1 a the ‘ replacing 
: “a " a ve © sweater Ke 
| , ~ » 
i Kenton 5 i ue Maxie with Trio 
lead ' he ‘ 
j | \ M 1 his horts, Art 
week ‘ , " re 
: teres i hae ; le | . I 1 Dick Carey at 
- ‘ ae . P . P site ‘ jues shout 
ha ‘Stan-Woo | ane 
. Can't Follow ey wf es of cham 


the various forms of bette 


Ork Of 7 Leaders! 
New Hudkins Idea} 


es of featur 


Scrambles Highlight Poll Sees 










































: : Chicago early 10 days remained in which ballots would be 
t | nin I find “ ¢ | xccepted in in i8 band poll as this issue of Down Beat went wo 
‘ 1 } ‘ Id knock | “ho vd A ; press Although the poll will be closed before this copy ” on immy 8) rrange 
‘ ea . bed n = Ms, See etting | * . . ee bit | Sale, it W us » possibl le to tabulate only those ballots on hand, repre 
1 in hings straightened ow f success a new one w to build ly 28 mn | | Sh 
‘ A entir to per cent? 
1 | ful, present jazz as i uid be . . - ac { the Final resules will | naugura ow 
i » the public or the part of the ere ‘ e en ‘ it | 
| hat oar eee } . - of course, und s } 
« | don't | 2 the ssue | a... ng Chances of President 
: 7 he hook he tet an being serenaded and saluted by 
| or hotel grills as long a ' . As the a Tomy Wi h B ae 
we e en, say, a < ; urges ed nm ! for 
t om Oe Ke nd t asi a. os in 
| ee a t when ya Son Wi sta eg 
‘ | fa ers it t ' oe ie f e nte band S w eo C Pe wh offered the i 
} n 4a . = e I ‘ © wes | Pre t <u an array of instrumen. 
i yond ‘th ea | =i ae Hi Dia, _— alk i ae 
an er folks . . “ k os, at el Ha third pla | . us been chosen to put 
arely a eres & read w ed ft Spake os 8 is} ther a antic inaugural eve enter 
t ‘ , th a ed , : 
‘ -! wd «~The - Ventura Leads Combos . - ved —AFM and AC | The a e ade by Mel 
nS’ denen o - wa ey ed A ' he Charlie { aps “, ( e 4 Sy mn D. Hildreth, general chairman of 
vie e e - md ka \ % g lus lead over! Devore able * ent bond| the imaugura mittee The show 
ee ea 3 e K s, 387 308 e con he troupe’s closing week ] will be held ¢ National Guard 
¥ e ow es was b ed a x w 
No More Baliro | os The Pive erennia 4 the i . dh _ ~ he night of Jdnuary 10 
1 ¢ FY n ‘ a ' 
dn, Gonphasiend . Skitch To Leave For | ere wa ¢ had posted a $2,500 _— a , 
from men ‘ on trong emagnens ag vnge Aneeer ped |) | isbands 
. cee Ss ; The as rry whir t he © inior b 
| they Fallow Capitol Theater Run ~~ ae ee So eae, we ned, was) 
; and ' returned m the bank marke su vew York Rey left for his 
, " < . ave Frank ra n ficient funds.” | ' Cait. ¢ 
>a © ke . oe | r o la x - we » Ca f wing the 
ey > tot ‘ fing them w Ordered Out letion of his Meadowbrook engage 
A a " ¥ ” el AL rte int, the wu rdered J mesiment here with .s t vacation 
" e . i - oe ie mt of the spot ur ¢ entire $42,000 P all “ 
H : os e te ' ~ aibe ! e scales held 3 het v = price for Jones for four weeks—was “ - idays. Fol- 
nap . wee . e is between Desks De The relief band of Tony Martiner | "¢ aga 
(Medulate to Page 5) » | lee also was pulled from the spo —-- 
——$$—$_—$___ “s 4 oe ee At press time no solution had been| t 
the towne Stan, Shell 
. c t ace f 
| | And It Did | eee an, Shelly 
j i nm For e Ve a ahead of | Stars office, had lined up some late N  @) Th C 
Kew York--Larry Clinion, hen | L@ine@ Signed Fo my jiead of ater daier here’ im tan Diegs, vod] OM Ee Cover 
i an arran, fa he Cava I « , 4 er y | Long Beach 
, Fy fecefls het wr fo — da a Supper Club Stint . i} . on ; Readere who diganed, che: J 
; ¢ 15 yearsago, Pee Wee Hunt | ‘ 2 Tour in Works inue of Down Beat will grasp 
i caryago, Pee o " Se Leading All-Stars “ay P the significance of the current 
4%) to mhe quite a riding from | Deal also was in the works Jones 
we a g - he or , . wer immediately. Aa edi 
; fellow sidemen because of his | - . », in-}to take his troupe on a tour of ke 
} } reve » tent of Gna tenet ued in that copy stated that Shelly 
Me of playidg pres ¢ | California Fox west coast theaters. (His || y) 
} ~ = . <a-Col : oo hg fanne quit the Stan Kentoo bead 
, lis inevitable answer ¢ u | Coca-Cola asirer from here ‘ we k { 
thi | 2 repeated Gime and again, was, | avers, Howard McGhee, | traveling These included oo ge working for Kenton was 
vont 1’'You guys dink you're so hot ? Fimao, t Harris, Kai | San Francisco, Fresno, Oakland, Bakers ike chopping wood.” Shelly re 
ap P| but don't worry, my style » | Wind trombones; | Geld, Senta Barbara. San Bernardin oy returned to the Kenton 
ert ES | There's | Jot ¢ Parker, Willie | Pomona, and others old, so Sean arranged for him 
t Pee Wee ' seems, just coulda't : alto sax. Flip = Sob Gon Stix Sieaiien. hen actually to chop some wood as 
f | } ° Vid : wores, Iwo WeEns ago, were training for the job. In his spare 
tefl o hie re do Mussa, tenor sax; Serge Chal- | looking for “new money” to teomen the 
—_—-——- v : Janus (Modulate to Page 12) dub / ; tome he plays, drums 
D reEy Toe i eo. mee el Misa i cM ae re r 
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Leafing Thru The — 
Kenton Quits 


d St seats 





Los Angeles—Stan Kenton, the pianist who created “progres: 
sive jazz,” wired all members of his band, at press time, that he had 
quit the music business. Rumors in trade circles and reports over 
the radio and in daily newspapers claimed that Kenton” would 
begin the study of medicine at some *&— — 


scosc > loceeed probably co she wer! ta4e ti55 Page Forms 
: > New 6-Piece Combo 


Hot Li 





VOL. 16—NO. 


New York ps Page has formed (Copyright, 1949, Dewn Seat Publishing Co. 





SEAS, JANUARY 14, 1949 





himself 





he leader 


and reces 


Sanne Violently Fer 
Or Agin Stan's Music 


Hoechst, Germany 
he is the cause and center of what is probably the most impassion 
hit Europe. All jocks 
with shows on the American Forces Network 5 of them 
been playing Kentoc 
from a 


ine 
ob} 


on Le 


Stan Kenton probably doesn't know it, but 


ed controversy over popular music to disc 


some 
have platters * 


m amounts ranging line to 


Mrs. Gershwin Dies 
New ¥ 


a lot 
Ind rk 
New Orleans—A Sunday treat for the Crescent City i@ft to right, Roy 

is the all-star Dixieland band which livens the Sabbath 
Parisian room. All of the musicians lead their 

s elsewhere during the week. In the fore- 

_' ground és “s ‘bugler Sac DeKemel Backing him up ate, 


trum; 


ing” a aational 


‘CANAL St. bs . 
4 = 
MH. G» . 


Zimmerman, piano; Chink Martia: 


bass; Frank Frederico, guitar; Monk Hazel, drums a 
eas Irving Fazola, clarinet; Sharkey 
eae Laine, trombone. Story Pd CBS eae 


broadcast | is 00 page 3. 





== Buddy Gives Boot 


New York—Paving the way with a series of minor flareups, * 
Buddy Rich finally cleaned house and put his entire band on notice 
for the last two weeks of its stand at the Clique club. Explaining 
that a certain element was taking the style of the Rich music ioto 
its own hands, he gave all personnel * 

| notice, with the intention of rebir- 
ing those “not of the element,” to 
| open at the Adams theater, Newark, 
hus next date 


ee like, | 

ith , Buddy? } 

tring eilows run your 

Instead of their pla ing for you, 
you're playing for the 

Buddy laid down law, 

orked for a while Opening night at 
he Clique club the band played very 
i little bop. A few nights later, hi 
jit was back with bop more pi lent 
owing that, went completely bop 
when Buddy flipped 
"Can't Get Bookings 

Milt Ebbins, Rich's personal man 

ager, basically interested in the financial 
f the on heatra explained the 

situation with 

make this move duc 

booking agency, which had informed 

him that it's impossible to get consecu 

c bookings if the music didn't have 
some commercial dance appeal 

When informed of this,” Milt con- 
: nued, “the musicians confronted Bud- 

y wit won't play that junk,’ so 
Boddy cleaned house and is getting 

self some fellows who will.” 

Buddy added, “Boy T play 
ja lot = | bop nur mbers myself when I'm 
ss ae ae up there on the stand, but not exclu- 

7 sively. If we want to stay in the busi- 
n&s, we need bookings, and we want 
T R t lto stay in the business 
eters Bows; Line Saal ° igh } the shakeup occurred, several 
le nen in the Rich band had filed 
char ces. with Local 802 ‘AFM, claiming 
a paid under scale 


I hike 


ik it as well and it 


scian, bur there} 

s I want to play 
play bop and 

foubt if they 


g0- | 
inued. } 
eces 


he P t is nad Benny gave Buddy | 





All-Star Pettiford 
Soom Replaces amet 


ve 

filed with 
h management to pay up the differ- 
the per 
however, 
ral weeks. | 


seg | 


Rich's dissatisfact 
rmance of the 
predated this incident by seve 





Village Grove To Be 
Converted For Bop | 





New York ~- Elaine Sherwood, who | 
doubles as a publicist in the Vi inginia | 
Wicks office, has taken over manage } 
nent a the Village Grove and plans 

t ynvert it to a bop spot | 

new policy Friday night } 

changing the name of | 

Mp which is on the site of the old! 
Cel lar, Sheridan square landmark. Her 
rst musical feature will be Jack Me- 
Garvy, a bop violinist, with a trio. New 

show also will feature the Rainbeaur, | 

a vocal ‘quintet 


Well, All Reed! 


New York—All three made big 
reputations as great clarinetists, 
but in the Local 802 union book 
Benny Goodman, Woody Herman, 


New York—Always wondered why those floppy bop tes, but with « 
girl like Peggy Maley around to adjust them, who looks for reasons? Very 
adequate blonde, at work on friend Buddy Rich's neckpiece, is iapeciontiy 

watched by disc jockey Freddie Robbins. Rich and Robbins were working 
at the new Clique lab 


Hamilton, 
D'Amico, Abe Most, and Johnny 
Mince al! rate listings es clari 
netists 











To His Boppers ~ 


‘Musicians To Get 
StageShowBreak 


New York~-As the Circle theater re- 
sumed stage shows in Indianapolis, talk 
in booking circles here became enthusi- 
astic about the general trend of houses : 
ih that direction ' 

Move is attributed to lack of { beavy 

production in Hollywood and the need} 
Sor more entertainment, coupled with 5 
the AFM's relenting in its tough price, m 
policy for use of bands. J 

The Shine circuit a houses in Bos- 
ton and Elizabeth, N. J., have resumed 
stage shows with bands figuring in the 
lineup of coming talent, and the Phila- 
delpbia Earie and Pittsburgh Stanley 
are expected to return to a name baod 
stage policy now that the union has 
eased its demands 


Krupa Tokes Rest; 
Will Re-Form Band’ 


New York—Gene Krupa returned to 
his Westchester home here for a vaca- 


tion of approximately one month fol 


lowing an extended tour of one-niters.” 
He had no fufure plans, other than 
reorganizing when he felt completely? 
ted. le told his sidemen, he'll re 
organize and recall as many of the 1948" 
band as are available 


New Olbires Bass « 


New York —-Don Ludwig replaced 
Bob Carter on bass with the Mary Os 
borne trio 





CharlieVentura 
On The Cover 


Charlie Ventura, whose smooth 
combo captured the crown in the 
1948 Down Beat band poll that 
had held for three straight 
years by. Nat (King) Cole, is the 
cover subject for chis issue. 
lowing their engagement at the 
Royal Roost on Broadway, the 
Ventura group begins a theater 
tour on January 19, after which 
it will retura to the Blue Note 
in Chicago. (Photo by Sherman 
Leoward.) 
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When your 
instrument is a 
Pruefer, 

you have 
America’s 


Finest Clarinet 


Pruefer 


For power, tone quality and eternal 


performance, Pruefer instruments 


ore a tribute to any musician 


. PRUEFER MANUFACTURING CO. 


N85 Union Avenue Providence, Rhode Island 


Write for free illustrated catalog 
or see your deoler 














YOUR HI-Fl 
RECORDING SYSTEM 
IS ONLY AS GOOD 

AS YOUR MICROPHONE! 


These important features 
are the rvearons why the 


GRADIENT' "300" 


HIGHER FIDELITY MICROPHONE 


is used by leading recording artists and Hi-Fi enthu- 
siasts for consistently superlative reproduction: 


\ REDUCES REVERBERATION and pickup of un- 
wanted noises by 66%! 


SMOOTH FREQUENCY RESPONSE — 
40-15,000 c.p.s. 


BI-DIRECTIONAL PICKUP PATTERN—en- 
ables you to arrange the artists around micro- 
phone to obtain the best balance between 
the different musical components. 


VOICE-MUSIC SWITCH—for utmost flex- 
ibility in achieving highest quality record- 
ings. 


HIGH OUTPUT—eliminates hum prob- 
lems—by allowing recorder to be 
operated at normal gain settings. 


MULTI-IMPEDANCE SWITCH 
for LOW, MEDIUM or HIGH 
IMPEDANCE—provides added 
flexibility. 


Broadcast 
UST PRICE 
$135.00 


Model $33 
Broedcast Desk Stand 
for Model **300"' 
List Price: $15.00 


Please send me FREE Microphone Catalo 
in my locality. 


Name ee 








Address 
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Music is Big Business 


in Nashville ...and 


OW 


has made it so. 


Where is Music City, U.S.A. today? 


In the 20s—it was New York, pouring out Broadway tunes. 

In the 30s—it was Hollywood, grinding out cinema musicals. 

In the 40s—it was neck-and-neck between New York and Hollywood as the twin musi¢ 
capitals of America. 


But today, the musical center of gravity has shifted to Nashville, Tennessee—the modern Musi¢ 
City, U.S.A.—thanks to Station WSM’s formidable, unequaled talent pool. 


You needn’t take our word for it; we admit to a flair for colorful tall tales. So we'll spare 
you the typical Tin Pan Valley exaggeration, and refer you instead to a few conservative, 
highly respected journals whose reputation for impaling stark facts is unquestioned. 


FarmandRanch . . «+ « “It is a well known fact that the balance of power in the present day musit 
industry has shifted from New York and Hollywood to Nashville, Tenn.” 


Nation's Business “What brought this music into great popularity nationally, and now inter 
nationally. was . . . Station WSM. It's country music glamour boys are # 
big—sometimes bigger—in record sales and juke box popularity as Bing 
Crosby or Frank Sinatra...” 


Collier's . “Nashville is the focal point ... For years this form of show business flour 
ished apart from the Hollywood-New York axis, but recently the balance has 
been suddenly and violently disrupted. The Nashville muse has won the e& 
tire nation . . . if the rest of the radio industry is in the doldrums, WSM 
has more business than it can handle ... 


Pathfinder “Not all the gold in the South is in the vaults at Fort Knox. A sizeable chun 
of it is found in Radio Station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee, capital of fo 
music ... The reason is Grand Ole Opry. owned outright by WSM. the sho 
case of American folk music . . . All the major record companies do a 
office business in Nashville.” 


Coronet . “Events occurring today in Nashville comprise a sociological phenomeno 
‘Will it ever stop growing?’ the newly-rich song publishers, record firms 
performers keep asking.” 


American “This year income (is) prophesied to reach $35 million. The top count 
singers, expected to gross at least $7,500,000 from records, personal app 
ances, radio, and sheet music sales . .. give thanks to Radio Station WS 
a powerful clear-channeler which blankets 30-odd states.” 


New York Times Magazine “There's a revolution brewing in the music business .. . (and) the center 
this activity is Nashville, home of the fabulous radio program called Gr. 
Ole Opry.” 


Similar reports have appeared in Time, Look, Billboard, Variety, Redbook, Wall 
Street Journal, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, and many other publications. 
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Leafing Thru The Lead Sheets 


AFM Convention 


Petrillo Labels TV Critics 
‘Bunch Of Lousy Fiddlers’ 


By Charies Emge 
Hollywood — Local musi- 
cians, the few who had access 
to the news, literally seethed 
at Jimmy Petrillo’s AFM Con- 
vention blast in which he referred 
‘ emark Neg L. >_Patens Oihees to the Local 17 members who have 
VOL.19-—No. 14 CHICAGO, JULY 16, 1952) be fvorating the removal of the 
(Copyright, 1952, Down Beat, Inc.) f royalty rake-off on 


John Kirby, 43, paconer | Stesite-e2 2 


lousy fiddle 
' 
New VYork-—Looks as if hands : 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 














The Grand We Opry 


Dies On Coast | 33°" ss 


oo omer 
y—James, |: 
Eddie Sauter conducts while Bill Finnegan prays ; ; : Day—FaithTeamed 
Sauter—Finnegan Create @ os me 
Band With ‘New Look’ | | 


New York-—Eddie Sauter and Bill F nhega opt 
In the light of what they've seen happen 


vo rolled Fi sg rebuffs they have encountered, this in|! yk - havi . pis i Faith's Basie s Big Band, 
he Sd Sues cs cote te ge le Foers Mee Sore, Cote Se Sp "Pres Young Await 
ment sain a iiving, Tasting thine | Spinning With Web Birdland Reunion 


(Turn to Page 19) 





tw 


nis Willard Alex 





| 
ander, the booking oy who, more 
h than anyone else in his field, made 


sacs sit «'e'22"=1Dis¢ Dizzy Music Business, In. Slump, 
Has Lost Courage Of Its Convictions 


he other optimist is Dave Kap; 
, a record busir 
a, By HAL WEBMAN r 
idea to make records you ma ' . U oe } . ; 
prouc o e pur log 1 I hat a » Une aus 
proud to have in 3 ataloy Big Show To Ti cg tcey com khan ge oe Heftis Due At 
able to sell during the next 


pablo to sll during the next decade Restart Sep. 15 |: sin raditionall NY Paramount 


a to 
believe nowadays, that it’s a good 





Piquant Preview 


} 

Through the concerted planning : sumir , | 
and think ng of * New York—The a edit . | 

the first Sauter-Finnegan | of the “Big v P concert) |) : hey - | 
were cut recently—two at one ses-| package which | 
sion, two more at another, because] Nat , D t g e . eins ‘ Sente ‘ ‘ | 
‘it took time and rehearsal and pa-| Sarah 1» r “ hone tos ’ J J 

5 tience. We heard a preview of the o j 

eresults up at Willard’s office a 


oki — nt get | : OE oh : ee a vane Industry Drive To Sell Dance | 


} partici n the reun 


As Sauter explained to us over , > 
lunch afterward, “There are whee . hin ‘ tir B M : D be G 
many sounds, natural sounds. 2 pty ‘ nti F 
still haven't been utilized in popu-| The show will o road) Ness 4 bad, as is usually ‘ant usic, Vancing Goes oreward 
a sic. This outfit is designed ey he booked | + “ acodl . a 
3 Cte of cas hy gn he Gale : . 22 2 valor yy itg-ihedio New York—-Representatives of every element of the dance 
: , , t et here la eek to formulate a program for the 
ana s t vhich would be 








‘ 9.9 ge ° ity > Pane ‘ cate Poesy — ne Oe GER 
Down Beat’s’ Five Star Discs sacca| “Vets act nt of on) Other dacusion oun ead 


- s of financir 
The following records represent the cream of the post two veel’ crop. See core | CQver Subject —— 


+. 10 for complete record reviews, 





The cover pic of Perry Como 
by Popsie at the 
POPULAR ‘ tournament-dinner 
TONY BENNETT Hove A Good Time (Columbia 29764 given for I rey by must 
DON CORNELL This Is The Beginning Of The End (Coral 60748 e lement 
FRANKIE LAINE High Noon {Columbie 39770) erry shot 
tourney, would have won 
for the fact he was the 
honored guest 
JAZZ This was the 
F JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET Moonlight In Vermont {Roost 457 Como had planned 
p GEORGE WALLINGTON TRIO | Eight selections (Progressive LP300!) first personal appearance 
: in a number of years, but « 
the last minute he docided to 
call it off in favor of ‘sticking 
RHYTHM AND BLUES to his regular Chesterfield TV 
hal NR an A A - show for most of the summer . 3 ries r a Prie, Mo 
LITTLE ESTHE ——-— Aged And Mellow (Federal 12078) ke all cule tat @ Seamcenal Yar 8 , nd rican | rov Ellington, Summy Kaye, 
= A Frankie Carle, Billy May, Neal 
Hefti, Lionel! Hampton, and more. 














— la 
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Leafing Thru The Lead Sheets 
Concerts Go On Without Benny 


—® New York—Despite Benny Goodman's collapse on April 19, 
the Goodman- Armstrong concert tour was scheduled to go on 


U.S. Jazzmen 7 hi \ ’ without him under the leadership of Gene Krupa and fill 


starring all the noted Goodman alumni. It was not known at 





writing whether Benny would be* 


Europe-Bound : . — we a = ule to rejoin the package for any Eddy Howard 


aoe MAY 20, 1953." Benny was stricken by nervous 
(Copyright 1953, Bowe Beet, ha : ies c's ‘ ue) “ Is Felled By 
scececed are : Heart Atttack 


Chicago ~-Bandleader Eddy How- 
ard, felled in Moline, Tl,, on April 
18 by a severe heart at hk, is re 
ported in ta deme dbs condition, 
but will be confined to his bed for 
s weeks yet, according to his 





ed while he was 
te, and he was 
for sev 


Sauter—Finegan 

To Open In East 

Anthony, Mgr. 0st Sect 

Kenton Offers Add TS hry E 
Free Concert To Stable i th more Bra 


New York--1 Ray Anthor ag ont oc lag 4. 
To England prod em am aed we arses Pas ys 


New ‘ : Four Freahmet cowie , rd Alexar office already 
starts a week f ‘ R snake ots, has the crew booked until August, 
m Aug , has offere pla Singe fa . Y ters in the midwest 

free y charity the t ing is genuir 
be paid one 
of $35.000 


an sa te sedi and Helrn toma nesters Leg. Mary ~~ 
‘Beat Looks At Bands, fn Sh Tha th Daily NBC Shot 


Sees Boom In The Making , neat ae 


passe nee Dai*s 


Cover Story 


» Clubs, Theaters Stand In Line 


_ Sacalevallad ett te IEE Kate ane ded "2 Wa itan To Land Mic Damone 
‘Down rob Five Star Discs pe cnt cede tess Althoug! 9, cals discharged fro 


11- c lana 16-5 p ew : i 2 ent . everal Weeks atter that h book ings as the Pere. 
POPULAR nt? rot t t Paree, and Bill Miller's 


RED BUTTONS 


NAT COLE ae f ' 
EDDIE FISHER alking Behiad You (Tora 00 page 8) 


OGRA 5 ae ~ Dorsey Brothers Start 9. 
1008 ont Ht ey One-Niter i Fvek May IS © eae ee 


TRUDY RICHARDS a wm 
JULIUS LA ROSA Loves to Dorce {Cadence 123 The Dorsey Brothers have fins Aud currently be has tak saan 
PATTI. PAGE ew Thot ve (Mercury 70 ‘ tacles in theit and will begir a tale : 
FRANK SINATRA g Beh pito! 2 the east i aY a Sar 4 j knowr or , 
y Dorsey. Billing will also V7ee! 
mus Dorseys,” r , 


ENNY GOODMAN 


the vocal version of 

rtugal 
STAN GETZ é a a is-a mighty 
ure o he ame 3 unk Of property now, 
LEE KONITZ. E Tomdor prises here will book the band, and while a d theaters standing 
GERRY MULLIGAN c LP 2} record contra i not yet been set at presstime was 2! » get him and records mov- 
. lie . aa a ss & ,» he may not be able to 
RHYTHM AND BLUES rumored that ‘Me reut 1 the inside track. Decca also was his personal appearance 

1 


OSCAR McLOLLIE The Honey Jump (Modern 902 reported in the bidd ng. appeal for some time. 


_ Next Issue: Big Classics Sedhibns Poll Of Classical Artists, Critics 
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BGTopsOn Beat's TotemPole 


Benny Goodman, whose clarinet and swing band 
won top honors in Down Beat’s first annual read- 
ers’ poll back in 1936, has been the most honored 
musician in the entire 18-year history of the poll, 
a survey of past winners recently disclosed. A to- 
tal of 27 plaques has been awarded to BG since 
1936, 11 of them as favorite soloist, seven for best 
swing band, five for best combo and four for best clar- 
inetist. The ‘onetime ‘ ‘King of Swing” has been represented 
among poll winners in 13 separate ballotings and has 
been a multiple winner in seven polls, copping no fewer 
than four awards in both 1938 and 1939. 


Second only to BG as a plaque-gatherer is Johnny 
Hodges, holder of 10 awards as best alto saxist. Tied for 
third place in the most-honored sweepstakes are clarinetist 
Buddy DeFranco and trombonist Bill Harris, each of 
whom holds nine plaques as top man on his particular 
instrument, In addition, DeFranco and Harris are the only 
musicians whose awards have been won consecutively, 
each rr held uninterrupted sway in his classification 
since 1945. 


Following are complete listings of poll winners: 


Benny Goodman 
Ray Noble 


Gene Krupa 
Eddie Lang 


Busse 
Buddy’ Rogers 
Ted Lewis 


Benny Goodman 


Swing band 
Hal Kem 


Sweet band 
Vocalist — female 
Vocalist — male 
Favorite soloist 


e Krupa 


Swing band Benny Goodman 

Rana 

ist — female rald 

Vocalist — male Bing rosby 

8 e i Benny Geodman quartet 

avorite soloist B 

Trum 
Trom 








Small combo 
Favorite soloist 


Arranger 
King of corn 


Bauduc 
enderson 
y Lombardo 


King of corn 


*In thie poll and for polls up to and ineluding oon bandleaders 
were not eligible for sidemen selections. 


Swing band 


B Goodm 
Sweet band on Gh ~ 


Glenn Miller 

Helen O’Connell 

Frank Sinatra 

Benny Benge > sextet 


Ziggy E 
Ge wivkeswacaeveeweucet J. 0. a 
ohnny 
Tex Beotke 


oe 
Trom 
Alto sax 
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Duke Ellington 
Tommy Dorsey 
y Goodman sextet 
Helen Forrest 
Frank Sinatra 


Roy Eldridge 


Benny Goodman 
Tommy Dorsey 
Eldridge 

o Stafford 
Frank Sinatra 
Benny Goodman 


Swing band 
Sweet band 
Small combo 
Vocalist — female 
Vocalist — male 
Favorite soloist 
Trum 
Trom 
Johnny Hodges 
~~ Ventura 
Carney 
yf ee 
Powell 
Chubby. Jackson 
Dave Tough 
Oscar Moore 
Anita O’Day 
Stuart Foster 








Pee Wee Russell 
Jess Stacy 
Artie Bernstein 
Gene Krupa 
Eddie Condon 
Sy Oliver 
Spike Jones 


Duke Ellington 

Charlie Spivak 

King Cole Trio 

Dinah Shore 

Bing Crosby 

Benny Goodman 

Ziggy Elman 

DMP Ehbbheee babes s4s0eseen J. C. Higginbotham 

Alto sax Johnny Hodges 


Allan Reuss 
Anita O’Day 


Swing band 
Sweet band 

Small combo 
Vocalist — female 
Vocalist — male 
Favorite soloist 
Trum 

Trom 


Baritone sax 


Carney 
Clarinet 


Franco 
* Mel Powell 
Eddie Safranski 


Art Lund 
Vocal group i 
Arranger 

King of corn 


Billy Strayhorn 
Spike Jones 


Stan Kenton 
King Cole Trio 
Sarah Vaughan 

Frank Sinatra 
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The great ice spectacle, “Holiday on Ice”, on its coast-to-coast 

"tours, features the Clavioline, played by the show’s concert pianist 
Artie Kane. Audiences and producers alike share enthusiasm for 
this fascinating electronic instrument... a brilliant highlight in a stellar 
presentation. Musicians and listeners throughout the nation are 


discovering a wondrous new world of music through the versatile, portable 





Clavioline, the most playable keyboard instrument you've ever tried! 


A, PRODUCT OF ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GIBSON, INC. 

















CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
30 East Adams Street + Chicago 3, Ill. 
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In the exciting days when the “horseless carriage” made 
SN its bid for acceptance, Holton instruments were 
y y already favorites of soloists and band and orchestra 
} musicians everywhere. 
Even today, no matter how you measure value in an 
instrument — in terms of intonation, clarity and tone 
quality, precise mechanical action or ease of play- 
ing — you'll find that Holton will do most for you. 
See and try the brilliant new Holton 
models at your dealers today. 



















ATE jo* 
- frank HOLTON & CO. 


Elkhorn Wisconsin 
PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


3 
COLLE 








TONY MARTIN 


and 


CYD CHARISSE 














June | 
Favor 
Trum 
Trom 

Alto s 
Barito 
Tenor 
Clarin 
Piano. 
Bass. . 
Drums 
Guitar 
Band 

Band » 
Vocal 

Arran; 
King < 





Band... 
Small 

Vocalis 
Vocalis 
Favori 
Trump 
Trombi 
Alto sé 
Tenor | 
Baritor 
Clarine 
Piano. . 
Bass... 
Drums. 
Guitar. 
Band v 
Band v 
Vocal ¢g 
Arrang 
King of 


Band. .. 
Small c 
Vocalist 
Vocalist 
Favorit 
Trumpe 
Trombo: 
Alto sa) 
Tenor s; 
Baritone 
Clarinet 
Piano. . 
Bass... 
Drums. . 
Guitar. . 
Band vo 
Band vo 
Vocal gi 
Arrange 
King of 


Band... 
Small co 
Vocalist 
Vocalist 


Tenor sz 
Baritone 
Clarinet. 
Piano... 
Bass... . 
Drums. .. 
Guitar... 
Miscellan 
Band voc 
Band voc 
Vocal gr 
Arranger 
King of | 

*Bandlea 


Band.... 
Small cor 
Vocalist - 
Vocalist - 


Trumpet. 
Trenthons 





\ 
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i} rr naar Benny : 
Sore Dias alaks pNACEts an » «4-0 sede 00a Zi Elman 
CN CR te ey ee eee B Harris 
RTE M542 CR CORN He Cee TEs CPR e 0 oe Johnny Hodges 
EE errr ere Boz Carney 
ee OE CLE CETTE EEE EET lo Musso 
EG Yd g TERNS SC See eads osc 0s ches awk Buddy ‘Delrreneo 
es 5 EN as wale ns 0-0 600.66 6:0 Mel Powell 
RS ee Eddie Safranski 
NE SOR 6ie'o'5 SEW AU cd's 0s sos 0es ipaweem Shelly Manne 
SS A oo ee eee rarer Oscar Moore 
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Jazz: Up From 





Reinhardt 


Lonely sounds before swing. 


The Cellar ...|. 











Wettling 





Sy George Hoefer 


Jazz was underground in July, 1934, as the first 
issues of Down Beat rolled off the presses. The 
commercial music world was concentrating on ef- 
forts to weather the depression by offering balm 
to the public in the form of the soothing and ca- 
ressing sounds emanating from the late Orville 
Knapp’s Music of Tomorrow, the Lombardos, 
Wayne King, Carlos Molina, and the Cherniavsky fiddles. 


But the people were emotionally upset, tired of the 
around-the-corner philosophy, and wanted to do somethin; 
about it. The shock of the business crash had worn o 
leaving them with the frayed nerves of the “second day 
hangover.” Something new and exciting was needed to pull 
the people out of the doldrums. An amazing portion of the 
populace discovered swing music, and those who delved 
deeper came up with jazz. 


Comes the Onyx 


The jazz underground in Manhattan was located in sev- 
eral narrow, dark tunnels along 52nd St. One, the Onyx, 
featured the Five Spirits of Rhythm as house group, but 
the stand during the early hours was likely to be inhabited 
by many names now revered in jazz annals. The boys along 
52nd at dawn’s early light rebelled when the curious an 
to invade the Street. Down Beat reported this temporary 
lull as follows: “Park Avenue Nitwits Run The Cats Out Of 
Their Lair.”” Immediately everyone saw a dollar sign, and 
Swing Lane was established with the Onyx, Famous r, 
and Hickory House featuring The Spirits, Louis Prima, and 
be> Manone’s Jam Band, respectively, (and everyone got 
paid). 


Big Band Situation 


The big band situation found Louis Armstrong in Eu- 
rope, Duke Ellington making movies in Hollywood, the 
Casa Loma corporation a bit too precise, the hopes for 
the Dorsey Brothers shattered when Tommy stomped 
off the stand at Glen Island. On the credit side, Benny 

an on the Let’s Dance radio show was being appre- 
ciated by the avant-garde. Isham Jones, Joe Haymes, and 
Charlie Barnet were building solid bands. The Teagarden 
boys were threatening to leave Pops Whiteman’s security 
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and shelter. a a few records in a jazz vein were coming 
out from studio groups. 


Chicago Lagged Behind 


Chicago lagged behind New York in jazz appreciation. 
Even so, there were two jazz bands of note playing on 
the near north side, both led by members of the fabulous 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings band that rocked Chicago 
in 1923 at Friar’s Inn. Harry’s New York Bar featured 
Paul Mares Friar’s Society Orchestra with Paul, trumpet; 
Jess Stacy, piano; Santo Pecora, trombone; George Wett- 
ling, drums; Boyce Brown, alto sax; and Pat Pattison, 
bass. A block up Wabash from Harry’s was the Subway 
Cafe and Frank Snyder’s Rhythm Kings. This band had 
Oro “Tut” Soper, piano; Bud Jacobson, clarinet; Carl 
Rinker, trumpet; and George Lugg, trombone. 


And Then Came Swing 


And then came swing. The Chicago Rhythm Club held 
its first swing concert at the Congress Hotel, presenting 
Benny an. New York got its mammoth jam session 
on the stage of the Imperial Theater. Present were the 

ob Crosby Dixieland Band, the Teagardens, Mildred 
Bailey, Meade Lux Lewis, Wingy Manone, Frankie Trum- 
bauer, Artie Shaw’s string orchestra, and many cthers. 


First Rhythm Concert 


A big event in 1937 was the Rhythm Concert Down Beat 
put on in April at the Congress Hotel in Chicago for the 
benefit of Joe Sullivan, who was convalescing from 4@ 
serious illness. Bob Crosby’s Dixieland Band “rocked” thé 
Congress Casino for three hours and the late Johnny 
Dodds’ Trio with Baby on drums played during the in 
termission. There were 900 happy jazz fans that Sunday 
afternoon. 


Sensations, Too 


There was sensational news in those days, too, such ag 
the time Artie Shaw walked out on his band, Ben Pollock 
threatened to sue Goodman and others for theft of his 
arrangement of Bugle Call Rag, Glenn Miller averred “f 
Don’t Want A Swing Band,” and the late Jelly Roll Mor 
ton and W. C. Handy carried on their famous exchangé 
in the Beat about just who invented jazz. 





Swing music had run its course as a 
1941. Beginning in 1940 bop had definit 
terest musicians. The modern era was at hand. 
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... And Into Its Greatest Era? 


Sy Uat Heniof, 


So far as I know, no art form has grown so 
quickly and in so many fiercely individual direc- 
tions as has jazz in the roughly three centuries of 
its Afro-American tradition. As of 1954, however, it seems 
as if this rate of growth has increased a hundredfold 
within the last 20 years. “ 

In that time we’ve heard the rise to maturity of large 
azz bands like Count Basie’s, Duke Ellington’s, Jimmie 

unceford’s, and Woody Herman’s. The number of influen- 
tial small combos that have populated the two decades 
igs astonishing not only numerically but in the range of 
their musical achievements. 

And, of course, it would take several pages to list the 
individual musicians who have reached important stature 
during this time span. It can be said, then, that these 
have m the fullest 20 years in jazz history. 

Simply a Logical Part 

It is now clear that the erroneously labeled bop that 
shocked so many ears in the early ’40s was simply part 
of the logical unfolding of jazz evolution. It is equally 
clear that Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie and the 
others did not radically alter the jazz language but rather 
enriched it and extended it within the jazz tradition. 

Ten years later the same thing is true of the present 
work of John Lewis, Teddy Charles, Hall Overton, the 
Shorty Rogers group, Lennie Tristano, Dave Brubeck, the 
men who write for the Willis Conover-Joe Timer orchestra 
in Washington, and the young experimenters throughout 
the country and in Europe who are searching for further 
ways to expand the language of jazz. 

I expect that in 1974, someone will write that as fast 
as - has always grown, it was the 1954-74 years that 
really saw it move forward swiftly. That, by the way, is 
the verbatim prediction of drummer Jo Jones, long a keen 
student of the history of jazz. Jo recently said that not 
since his Basie days has he heard so many young musi- 
cians who are “ready.” 

In any case, it is certainly true that jazz never has been 
more vigorous, never has been younger in its energy and 
curiosity. 

One troubling thing, however, has come into the jazz 
picture during the last few years that was never present, 
so far as I can find, in anywhere near the same intensity 
before. That is the fetish of modernity—the hipsters’ 
eternal search for the grail of “new sounds.” This com- 
ope does not affect the mature musicians. Dizzy and 

ird and Lennie Tristano always have known what they 
were building on and whom they were indebted to. They 
let other persons put the labels on their music and con- 
centrated on developing it. 

But some of their followers and imitators and too large 
a percentage of the jazz listening audience have come to 





collect what they consider new sounds the way ex-King 
Farouk collects matchbook covers. Too many collect new- 
ness without comprehension and too many forget that new 
sounds are never wholly new, that they must come out of 
the tradition. Without Jelly Roll there could have been 
no Brubeck. Without Tatum there could have been no 
Powell. 
Attitude Is Illustrated 

The kind of attitude that is worrisome is illustrated by 
a bumptious young arranger who told a group of musi- 
cians recently, “Man, that Charlie Parker is old-fashioned. 
We gotta work on something really new.” 

Now Bird or Louis are as old-fashioned in jazz as 
Bartok or Bach are in classical music. When a man con- 
tributes what they have, his contribution remains part 
of the language and anything “new” that does not take 
account of that contribution is certain to be stillborn. 

What does the young musician and writer do? How can 
he best find something newly his own to say within the 
tradition? Some of the best thinking on this subject ap- 
peared in two articles by Robert Evett in the New 
Republic on Aug. 10 and Aug. 17, 1953. He was addressing 
the classical audience, but I think what he said applies 
equally to the jazz musician. 

Evett writes: “. .. A responsible composer will find or 
assimilate into his technique only those elements which 
he needs for his work; and these elements may as well 

drawn from the past—perhaps from the remote past 
—as the present. A revaluation of the past can inaugurate 
a tremendous personal evolution. . . 


Purely A Private Need 


“The most valid reason (for personal experimentation) 
is surely that of purely private need, the need of omg 4 
oneself musically. As he develops, any lively composer will, 
sooner or later, come face to face with a blank wall, a 
dead end into which his technique and his preoccupations 
have led him. 

“Until he has reached this point in his career, no matter 
how brilliantly or rapidly he has advanced, he cannot have 
attained that individuality which distinguishes him from 
everybody else. He must either find his way out of this 
situation or relax into oblivion and anonymity. 

“It is at this point that he must develop what Hindemith 
calls ‘the crown and glory of technique,’ which is style, 
and no matter whose shoulders he is standing on, what in- 
fluences have gone into his style, what new technical 
resources it may require for its realization, or what 
thinking has conditioned his choice, the result will be a 
new sound, called modern not because its component parts 
are original in themselves, but because they have been 
regulated to fit the needs of a single, special individual 
(who has) had the courage to fight for it, to conjure it 
out of his own mind, spirit, experience, and imagination.” 

This was true when Louis was blowing in Storyville. 
It is no less true now. 
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Gillespie 
Not a radical among them. 
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First Herd 


My 3 Herds? It Seems Like 80! 


(Complete photo captions on Page 64) 


Sy Woody Herman 


My three Herds? Sometimes it feels like it 
should have been my 80 Herds! 

But the three each could take a book in itself. 
To go back a bit, let’s clear up who started this Herd 
thing, anyway. I’m always being asked how we got the 
name. George Simon was the one who put that label on 
us. And oddly enough, the band he named wasn’t the one 
that eventually got to be known as the Herman Herd and 
to the jazz fans as the First Herd. 

It was the 1943-44 bunch with Cappy Lewis, Herbie 
Haymer, and Cliff Leemans. It was really the last edition 
of “The Band That Plays the Blues” and the group that 
immediately preceded the Bill Harris-Chubby Jackson- 
Flip Phillips band. 


Each Has A Place 
Each band that has been called the Herd— First, 
Second, or Third—has a particular place in my heart. It 


a 
snes 


would be hard to say, really, that one is more important 
to me than another. I like them all for different things. 

Of course, nothing ever will equal the kick of standing 
before those crowds and hearing the band roar with Pete 
Candoli 9n top through those great tunes. And very 
frankly, I’m proud of that band. There never will be a 
night again like the 1946 Carnegie hall concert. 

The band fulfilled itself that night. Summer Sequence 
was a great moment. And so was Ebony Concerto. Funny 
thing, we played that the next night in Baltimore, and 
— all the way down. But that night at Carnegie 

all! 

Then there were the wonderful kicks of working with 
Stravinsky. He was the most patient. He’d hum and sing 
the parts to us. A very great gentleman. It was a rather 
exceptional experience and a lot of kicks. 

It was marvelous, too, to work with Bill and Chubby and 
Flip, Ralph, Pete, and, of course, Sonny and Davey, too, 
That was an exciting group to be with. Ideas and wholé 
new tunes sprang out of that group like sparks. Flip 
would blow something, Pete would grab it, and the first 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Second Herd 




















Thanks to... 


... Arena and Auditorium Managers, Disc Jockeys, Juke 
Box Operators and Especially You Folks All Over the 
Country Who Have Been So Nice To Us In The Past. 


PEE WEE KING 


King Enterprises — 303 Vaughn Building — Louisville, Ky. 
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No “Body Wiring’! 
No Station License Needed! 


No Operator's License Needed! 


THEATRES 


Shure brings you a “Magic Wand”’ that frees you 
from the fixed-position microphone, the confinement 
and irritation of cable-dragging—frees you to con- 
centrate on giving the finest performance of your career! 


The revolutionary VAGABOND “88” is the first 
practical wireless microphone system ever made! And 
here’s the proof: No broadcast license needed! No cables! 
No body wiring! Another wonderful feature is the fact 


INTERVIEWS 
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wherever you go—you'll be distinguished by “Having 
the Finest!” 


e* 
that the Vagabond “88” Microphone can pass from ° : 
person to person or rest on a floor stand . . . providing : VAGABOND ‘‘88" . 
a flexibility not attainable with any other wireless e SYSTEMINCLUDES: + 
microphone—a flexibility that is equally useful for a 
solo or group performances. e 1. Microphone-Transmit- 

° ter in Jewel-Type Case * 
Slim and balanced, the VAGABOND is effortlessly $ 2. FM Receiver : 
carried, and, in effect, becomes a bond between you © 3. Stand Adapter 
and the audience. $ 4. Lavalier Cord and Clip 

© 5. 1 Set of Batteries 
If you are a Vocalist, Instrumentalist, Impressionist : 6. Receiving Antenna Wire 
or Master of Ceremonies, and want to improve your © 7. Complete Installation 
styling dramatically, buy a Vagabond “88” and— : Instructions 

: 
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Write, Wire, ‘Phone 


SHURE BROTHERS, Incorpora 
Manufacturers of Microphones and Acoustic Devices % 
225 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, lll. Cable Address: SHUREMICRO Sy 
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90Months Behind ABlindfold 


By Leonard Feather 


Until the Blindfold Test began, the only real 
record reviewers were the critics. 

That is precisely how the idea for the test 
originated. In 1946 the battle of printers ink had 
spattered jazz with its Moldy Fig and be-bop blotches. The 
critics were divided into two camps with, the Bunk-Is-My- 
Boy clique predominant. 

tt occurred to me that the public wasn’t getting a chance 
9 see how great was the gulf between the critics’ views 

d those of the persons who know this music from the 
inside, by creating it and living it. 

The Test Is Born 

Because of this, and because it seems obvious that all 
kinds of personal prejudices can be eliminated by not 
looking at the labels before assessing the product, the 
Blindfold Test was born in the September, 1946, Metro- 
mome. Mary Lou Williams was the first subject. 

= Mary Lou set the pace perfectly; her denunciations of 
elly Roll, Bunk, et al, her praise for Woody and other 
modernists gave pause to the die-hard scribes who, be- 
ause of their respect for her as a musician, gave her 
omments serious consideration. 

During the ensuing months, as evidence of this nature 
mounted, the rumors increased: “That’s not what he 
really said,” or “Of course, Feather’s misquoting- fim.” 

This problem was solved when a tape recorder was 
brought into court. After developing a system of making 

he artist virtually unconscious that he was talking for 
he record, I used tape for every test, making no changes 
n the comments except for a general tightening up, 
elimination of repetition, and an occasional expansion of 
references that might have been too esoteric for the 


verage reader. 
Measure of Honesty 

The measure of the Blindfold Test’s honesty and ac- 
curacy can be gathered from the fact that not a single 
tist ever has claimed to have been misquoted. As to the 
of the blindfoldees themselves: If it is obvious 
e subject is a diplomat, the type who’d rather 
praise every record than offend someone by expressing 
n honest opinion, I simply scrap the interview. 

To date there have been 120 Plindfolds published. The 
eature was transferred to Down Beat March 23, 1951. 
Some of the more memorable ones were those of Stan 
Kenton, who was so loquacious that his comments had to 
be run into two installments; Louis Armstrong, who really 

his hair down in an antibop tirade, and Sy Oliver, who 
tonished me by thinking Stan Kenton was Les Brown 
nd surmising that Sarah Vaughan might be Dinah 


Washington. 
Guessing Is Secondary 

One of the first things I tell every subject is that the 
uessing part of the interview is secondary, that what 
I'm most eager to get is an honest opinion, based on musi- 
«ural rather than commercial value, with no punches pulled. 
levertheless, I try to wheedle a guess on every record 
hen there’s any chance. 

What have the tests proved about musicians’ ears? It’s 

d to generalize. The capacity for recognizing a given 
band or soloist is no measure of a listener’s discernment, 
t least not in terms of taste and musical appreciation. 


none! 





I’d say that four out of five blindfoldees have made the 
excuse during the test that they’re on the road so much, 
or so busy with their own music, that they don’t have time 
to keep up with the scene. It’s a justifiable excuse, to some 
degree. 

In listening to the comments unwind, you learn a lot 
about the subject himself, about what he looks for first 
in a record, how carefully he chooses his words, how far 
he can express his feéling. The most articulate persons in 
recent memory have been Andre Previn and his wife 
Betty Bennett, Dorothy Kilgallen, and Raymond Scott. 

Comments Live On 

Some of the individual comments will remain in my 
mind for a long time. An unforgettable shock was 

Jack Teagarden’s comment on Duke Ellington: “I 
never did like anything Ellington did. He never had a 
band all in tune, always has a bad tone and a bad blend. 
Id just as soon listen to a hillbilly on a juke box.” 

Dave Garroway, commenting on an Oscar Peterson 
vocal said: “This sounds like Nat Cole after taxes.” 

uis Armstrong on his idol, Guy Lombardo: “This 
band is helping to keep music alive, fighting off them 
dam bi: te The Lombardos are my inspirators!” 

Charlie Shavers on the Roman New Orleans Jazz Band: 
“If there’s anything I hate worse than bad Dixieland, it’s 
bad bop... . I’ll give them credit for being drunk.” 

Ella Mae Morse on Guy Mitchell and Mindy Carson’s 
That’s A-Why: “This is sure to be a hit, because I think 
it’s horrible.” (It flopped.) 

Percy Faith on Ravel’s Piece En Forme De Habanera: 
“I don’t know who wrote this; it could be Pete Rugolo, 
could be Dave Raksin.” 

Bill Finegan on blues: “If I never hear another blues as 
— as I live, I’ll be happy.” And on improvisation: 
oak and I got up to our ears many years ago with ad lib 
solos.” 

Mary Ford on Segovia: “That is the first guitar player 
I’ve heard today that hasn’t copied us!” 

Dave Brubeck on Bernard Peiffer’s Slow Burn: “It’s 
Garner. For the first time today, I’m positive I know 
who it is.” 

Dorothy Kilgallen on Brubeck: “His progressions re- 
mind me of a Scarlatti toccata. . . .” and on Basie’s 
Paradise Squat “I have an absolute phobia about organ 
music on weekdays.” 

‘ay Emerson on Johnnie Ray: “It’s Sarah Vaughan or 
somebody like that. For a minute I thought it was 
Johnnie Ray, but it couldn’t be, ’cause it’s a woman’s 
voice.” 

Leonard Bernstein on Ellington’s Satin Doll: “That’s 
about the quintessence of slick, professional, expert, bor- 
ing arrangement.” 

Andre Previn on Teddy Charles’ Mobiles: “It sounds 
like something Osa Johnson brought back.” 

Pearl Bailey on Annie Ross singing vocalese: “I think 
the man in the street’s going to be a little confused. And 
I’m right in the street along with the man.” 

Two blindfoldees on Peggy Lee records. Dick Haymes: 
“I’m not sure—it could be Billie.” And Raymond Scott 
—‘It must be Billie Holiday—it’s the best I’ve ever heard 
her do!” 

You'll have to pardon my platitude, but if you’ve had 
half as many kicks reading these comments as I’ve had 
documenting them—man, you’ve had yourself a ball. 





Satch, the bodacious 


Stan, the loquacious 
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BG Sheds A Tear In The Beer For Yesteryear 


Sy Benny Goodman 


I was asked to write about the past, to reminisce 
about the last 20 years in music. This is a rather 
difficult assignment for me, for as glorious as these 
years were for me, I still am living in the present 
and am more concerned about what’s going on 
right now than I am about reflecting over mem- 
ories, as wonderful as they may be. 

It seems to me that conditions in the music world today 
are rather frightening. I’m not what you’d call a gadabout, 
but I do occasionally like to get around to hear what 
might be labelled by initiates as “new” sounds and an 
occasional “old” sound or two. My problem has been where 
to find these sounds. “New” or “old,” they seem to be 
hiding, almost as though jazz music, and even good dance 
music, has gone into an underground of a sorts. 


Problem Of Plenty 
Not too many years ago, it was more a problem of 


out jazz recording and releases, the latter category even 
including reissues from a fabulous catalog which included 
Count Basie’s greatest, Louis Armstrong, Mildred Bailey, 
Nat Cole, Charlie Barnet, Jimmie Lunceford, and many 
more, Reason: The Decca-Coral jazz issues weren’t being 
bought, “new” sounds as well as “old” sounds. In other- 
words, the public is not supporting the contemporary jazz 
musician. And if I know musicians, they would never in a 
million years conceive that possibly they were to blame. 
Some Emotional Moments 

Certainly there have been those in modern music circles 
who have transmitted some genuine emotional moments 
along with their technicalities. The se-called founders of 
modern jazz, Charlie Parker and Dizzy smart, and 
maybe George Shearing and Erroll Garner, Stan Getz and 
Oscar Peterson have reached the people from time to time 
from their hearts as well as their minds. But fundamental- 
ly, the rest of the modern school have fumbled in the 
shadows of their founders and have succeeded in remov- 
ing the emotional factor in music in favor of mimicry and 
experimenting with technical prowess. : 

Of course, there is other evidence that I can see. From 
what I’ve heard and from what I’ve gathered in the vari- 
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From the Onyx... 


... to Birdland 





plenty when a person felt like making a night of it in 
musical night life. At that time there were two dozen 
assorted places in midtown Manhattan alone where one 
could find “good” music in one form or another. What’s 
happened to the New Yorkers, the Cocoanut Groves, the 
Famous Doors, the Onyx Clubs, the Blue Rooms, the Com- 
modores, and the many other good old musical haunts? 
Obviously they aren’t with us, and there must be some 
good reasons why. 

Actually, I think I know one good reason. It boils down 
to something like this: The musicians (and in this cate- 
gory I must include the leaders) made such a tremendous 
inroad with the public through the late ’30s and early 
40s that they became bold enough to attempt either con- 
sciously or unconsciously to take the music away from 
the people. The modern musicians made what could be 
termed tremendous technical advances and tried to press 
these advances on a public whose musical knowledge ex- 
tends (at least in 90 percent of the cases) to little more 
than the tapping of a toe, the clapping of hands, and the 
whistling of a tune. Actually, in their quest to make mu- 
sical progress, they forgot that the public was primarily 
interested in dancing to music. 

Waged War On Squares 

What it amounts to is that the modern jazz musician 
waged a cold war with a generation of squares, and the 
musicians got the daylights kicked out of them. That’s 
pretty obvious, because the jazz musician can hardly be 
found, least of all heard. Occasionally, you can hear him on 
a disc jockey show and on a phonograph record. But then 
again, the phonograph record is beginning to waste away 
as an outlet of expression for the modern musician. 

I just heard a few weeks ago that Decca and Coral and 
Brunswick, related record companies and heretofore quite 
active in all forms of jazz recordings, have all but cut 





ous polls and from what I occasionally pick up in trade 
reports from the grapevine, the best jazz bands arouni 
are also the oldest: Count Basie, Woody Herman, ani 
Duke Ellington. And the finest all-around dance band in 
the country still belongs to the Dorsey family, from what 
I’ve been able to gather. Of course, you’ve got to hand it 
to a newcomer like Ray Anthony, who at least tries t 
give the public a go for their money with slick perform- 
ance, precision musicianship, and a touch of showmanship 
Miller Still Hottest 


One thing alone can speak, unfortunately, not very wel “ 
for the modern music generation. The “hottest” bani§ jazz pio, 
leader in the trade at the moment is the late Glenn MillerB jaz, had 
Sure, it’s because they made a movie of his life, and a very springing 
good movie at that, but, nonetheless, if there were any- Thi 
thing else worthwhile around, half the disc jockey tim pe Ww 
available would certainly not be composed of Glenn Millegp, ™ 5 
recordings. Nor for that matter, would those concetify: Weer 
albums made by my band in 1938 turn out to be amon Higgin 
the biggest selling dance and jazz records of all time i 
1952 and 1953. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the spark of ori 
inality that made the swing era swing has given wij 
either to imitation or to technically progressive but me 
tally oppressive jazz. ’ 

People fundamentally turn to music for relaxation, t 
forget their griefs and taxes. They want to be made 
py or moodily sublime. They don’t think about it, the. 
don’t want to digest their music. They want to sing to i 
or dance to it, or laugh to it, or love to it, or tap toes t 
it, or whistle with it, or clap hands on the beat to 
or even play it. 

If the people got this kind of musica] diet, it wot 
make it a lot simpler for me to find places to go to 0 
those nights I feel the urge. 
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European Jazz—Slow But Pure 


By LEONARD FEATHER 


The passage of 20 years has produced many 
impressive changes in the European musical 
scene, the most remarkable of which has been 
the gradual growth of active participation and 
contribution, where the interest was for many years pre- 
ponderantly passive. You might say that the Europeans 
passed through three phases:* absorption, indoctrination, 
and evolution. 

In the absorption stage, most of the incoming celebrities 
(and there were plenty of American bands in Europe, 
even in the 1920s) were regarded more or less as novelties. 
Paul Whiteman, Paul Specht, Irving Aaronson, and others 
had led their bands across the Atlantic, and the reaction 
among musicians, in general, was “Gee! These Americans! 
Wish we could play like them!” But nobody ever seemed 
to do a double take and add, “By Jove, we can!” 


Discs Spread Gospel 
Both in England and on the continent, during the absorp- 


tion stage, much of the gospel was spread through rec- 
ords and magazines, The London Melody Maker, a monthly 





what turned out to be the last tour of its kind. With the 
British market closed, the lights going out over Germany, 
and the clouds of war gathering, the interest in sending 
American bands to Europe dwindled to the vanishing 
point. 

During the late 1930s, when the only important im- 
ports were Duke Ellington and Jimmie Lunceford (on 
the continent only) and a few stars such as Fats Waller 
and Art Tatum, who were allowed to play England as 
vaudeville acts, the European musicians began to realize 
that with foreign vintages unavailable, domestic wines 
could also be fermented. 

Holland developed its own swing band, an outfit called 
the Ramblers, with whom Benny Carter recorded during 
a three-year sojourn in Europe. Unable to play in Eng- 
land, om! got a permit to enter as an arranger for 
Henry Hall’s BBC radio house band, which soon began 
to sound much less BBC-ish. A Belgian gypsy named 
Django Reinhardt began to make a name for himself and 
his Hot Club Quintet; a teen-aged pianist in England, 
George Shearing by name, started to prove, via his 1937 
Decca records, that he had dug Hines and Wilson and 
Meade Lux Lewis. A coterie of West Indian musicians 
in England formed a forward-looking orchestra under the 
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The traffic is now two-way 











since 1926, became the world’s first musical weekly in 1933 
and exercised such a healthy influence, throu 4 its re- 
views of Armstrong, Ellington, et al, that uis and 
arwere able to tour Europe very successfully in 1932 
a " 

During the 1930’s, the second stage—the indoctrination 
period—extended the printed coverage from the magazine 
to the book field, with Robert Goffin’s Aux Frontiéres du 
Jaez pioneering in Belgium in 1932. By the middle ’30s 
jazz had become a full-fledged cult, with “Hot Clubs” 
springing up all over the continent. 

This was a strange and unique era. Jazz was to all in- 
tents a prophet without honor in its native land. Down 
t was a struggling infant. Many names such as J. C. 
rege Pee-Wee Russell, and Red Allen, virtually 

own to the American public, were the subjects of 
nimated discussions at meetings of eager European col- 
tctors, who had imported some of their latest records at 
nost prohibitive costs, and were pressuring the record 


‘}ompanies to release others locally. Coleman Hawkins, a 
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mparatively obscure sideman with Fletcher Henderson’s 
nd for a whole decade, suddenly found himself famous 
bugh to be wanted across the Atlantic; Jack Hylton 
tt for him to tour as a vaudeville act in 1934, and he 
in’t get home until five years later. 
Then the Gate Slammed 

Perhaps it was only a coincidence that the third period, 
me era of evolution, began just around the time when 
gate slammed on the visiting firemen. The trouble be- 
ween the British and American unions had reached the 
tadlock stage by 1934, when Cab Calloway’s band made 




















leadership of Ken Johnson, who was to die tragically when 
the Cafe de Paris in London suffered a direct bomb hit. 
In Denmark, the visiting Fats Waller snapped his ca- 
pacious cap over a brilliant young violinist named Svend 
Asmussen. 

Thus the groundwork was slowly being laid for the 
transfer from passive to active, from listening to playing. 
In those prewar years, however, there was still a certain 
selfconsciousness about many of these eee by 
these artists. The Quintet of the Hot Club had perhaps 
the stodgiest beat in jazz history. Benny Carter and 
Hawkins had trouble finding an adequate rhythm section 
to work with them, and in general the feeling was that 
British and continental musicians lacked a certain funda- 
mental quality that was most conspicuously absent in the 
rhythm department. 

During the war years, despite the virtual halting of 
active participation, the musicians’ interest never flagged: 
in 1944 great excitement centered on the visit of the 
Glenn Miller AAF band. Neutral Sweden, not surprisingly, 
was able to keep apace of developments in America more 
closely than the war-embroiled countries. Perhaps for this 
reason alone, the third, or evolutionary, stage reached full 
bloom not long after the war, when the news gradually 
spread beyond Stockholm that an ambitious clique of 
youngsters in Sweden had taken up the banner of Euro- 
pean jazz supremacy. 

Nobody in America can fully appreciate just how far 
the European musicians had to go in order ta make up 
for the lost years. In England, France, Germany, virtually 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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thing you knew we had a new number. 

There was the Wildroot Show and the Old Gold Show 
and the Esquire broadcast and the weeks at the Para- 
mount. It was a great band and a great, ———.. ex- 
hilarating experience to be associated with it. Right 
on down to the wire when we finally had to break up. 

“We Were Making Money” 


And let me clear up something right now. We were 
making money, please believe me—money like you don’t 
make today. That was one of the highest salaried bands 
of all time, and we still made money. 

Then there were the tremendous kicks out of the 1948 
band, the Four Brothers band. We got off to a bad start. 
Those first sides for Columbia were all made in Hollywood 
in a studio where something was wrong with the board. 
All the things made there were muffled. They had to run 
them through an echo chamber to use them at all. 

No one there will forget how the records sounded when 
they were played back. The Goof and I, Four Brothers, 
all of them were really only pretty pale imitations of 
what actually happened. But that was an exciting band, 
too. We didn’t realize it when we started, but the band 
business was sliding down rapidly, and we were doomed. 
Nevertheless, that was a tremendous experience. 

Liked Nat Concert Tour 


The concert tour with Nat Cole was pure pleasure, and 
we made a lot of things with that band I'll always be 
proud of. We played a lot of jobs, too, where the band 
really wailed. It was really a wailing band, and it would 
be unfair not to admit I was proud of it. 

Mary Ann was singing like no one ever, then. You know 
she really joined the band the first time back in 1939 and 
the first thing she recorded with us was a tune called 
Big Wig in the Wigwam. She was all of 16 then. This was 
even before Barnet. But with the Four Brothers band, 
she won the Down Beat poll, and she deserved it. 

It was a tremendous kick, too, for the band to win the 
poll that year after it had broken up. We simply couldn’t 
go on with business conditions what they were. 

Start Back In Business 

As to the Third Herd. Well, when we thought the time 
was right, we started back in the band business again. 
Ralph wrote a book that kept the Four Brothers sound, 
and we’ve proved you can swing and still per commercial 
spots, like the Statler. We’ve kept a lot of numbers from 
the Four Brothers band and we’ve added a lot more. 

In some ways, this band—although we went through a 
couple of hundred musicians to find the right ones and 
although the band right now has only a handful of guys 
a group we started with—has been the biggest kick 
of all. 

For cne thing, it is wonderful to work with the young 
kids like Jerry Coker, our tenor who is a guy you'll hear 
a lot of in the future. To find these kids—he’s just past 
20—still coming along with enthusiasm and love for music 
is enough to keep you going yourself. 

Then we went to work with this group just when 
everybody said the band business was through. And in- 
stead of being through, it’s gotten better. The kids are 
dancing again, and it’s wonderful to play for them. 





PHOTOS 


First Herd—Left to right, first row: Flip Phillips, John LaPorta, Sam 
Marowitz, Mickey Folus, Sam Rubinwitch, saxes; second row: Tony Aless, 
piano; Red Norvo, vibes; Billy Bauer, guitar; Ralph Pfiffmer, Bill Har- 
ris, Ed Kiefer, trombones; third row: Chubby Jackson, bass; Don La- 
mond, drums; Sonny Berman, Irving Markowitz, Conrad Gozzo, Pete 
Candoli, Shorty Rogers, trumpets. 

Second Herd—tLeft to right, first row: Terry Gibbs, vibes; Al Cohn, 
Stam Getz, Sam Marowitz, Jimmy Giuffre, Serge Chaloff, saxes; second 
row: Oscar Pettiford, bass; Earl Swope, Bill Harris, Ollie Wilson, Bob 
Swift, trombones; Third Row: Don Lamond, drums; Ernie Royal, Eddie 
Badgley, Bernie Glow, Shorty Rogers, Red Rodney, trumpets. 


REMEMBER? 
Reprinted from Down Beat, October, 1934 


After making a few changes in his band, Harry Sosnik 
played a wy. successful week at the Palace theatre here 
in Chicago. The orchestra seems to have improved with 
the change. He has a new chap in the band, Woody Her- 
man, of Milwaukee, formerly with Tom Gerun on the 
west coast. This boy is plenty fast on the sax and clarinet, 
and he can step out and do a song and dance that is 
something to talk about. Harry, you’ll have to watch this 
boy, or some day he’ll blossom out with a band of his 
own; he’s clever enough to handle a band. 





everywhere except Sweden, the vast majority of musician; 
had been only dimly aware of the great revolution that 
had taken place in Kuteriean jazz—of the rise of bop, the 
dichotomy of old and new styles that had, in effect split 
the entire scene into two separate stages. , 

If the Swedes were the first to catch up with theg 
developments, the British were not far behind. A youth 
ful alto man named Johnny Dankworth, who had flirteg 
briefly with Dixieland, got on the new kick and begag 
to arouse excitement with his modern combo. Tenor 
Ronnie Scott and drummer Jack Parnell, along with 
score of other forward-looking musicians, formed the v 
guard of a new movement in British jazz. 

Europe’s Ist Exports 

During these first postwar years, too, Britain aq 
Sweden alike sent us their first exports. On a very s 
scale, the tide began to turn: Stan Hasselgard came ty 
America, and Benny Goodman listened with wide-open 
eyes and ears as Stan played alongside him in the Good. 
man Sextet—the only clarinetist ever to do so. Rolf Eric. 
son proved his ability to hold down a chair in such dis. 




















Seott 
Part of a shrinking world 


Hasselgard 





tinguished trumpet sections as Woody Herman’s. Georg 
Shearing, having reached the top of the tree in Englang, 
reached for higher branches across the water, and within 
18 months American musicians were imitating an Englis 
pianist, Marian McPartland entered earlier but mor 
quietly, gradually earning the respect and admiration ¢ 
everyone in the new world around her. More recently 
Holland’s Mat Mathews did what no American had done 

— a place for the accordion in the modern jazz lime 
ight. 

Thus the important difference between prewar and post 
war European jazz is that today the best European mv 
sicians feel the music naturally, and can merge into th 
scene in any country. 

Today you could take, for example, a trumpeter from 
England (Jimmy Deuchar), a trombonist from Germany 
(Albert Mangelsdorff), an alto from Sweden (Arne Dom 
nerus), a couple of tenors from Belgium and Austria (Bob 
by Jaspar and Hans Koller) and a bass player from Frane 
(Pierre Michelot), put them all in an outfit like Herman’ 
or Kenton’s, and the listener would find it impossible t 
= a he was not being confronted with an all-Americ 

and. 

This does not merely mean that the Europeans 3 
effective imitators. The tenor men would not sound an 
more like Stan Getz than, say, Zoot Sims and Arno Mars 
do; the others, similarly, had American models whom the 
no longer resemble too closely. 

The new sounds are played by Europeans in Euro 
today with the knowledge that they are part of an eve 
smaller world, a more closely-knit pattern, out of whit 
the multi-colored cloth of jazz is made. The progress ¢ 
the jazz artist east of the Atlantic has been slow bu 
pure, Today, with every name band from Kenton to Hamp 
ton breaking box-office records from Malmé to Milan, # 
one world spirit is stronger than ever, auguring well 
the global future of what was once an exclusively Am 
can art. 
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Why The Upsurge 
Sy James R. Denny 


Manager, Radio Station WSM 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The butcher, the baker, the cop on the beat— 
in short, everybody—is singing or whistling coun- 
try-and-western-style music. Since 1940, this style 
of musical development has been on a steady in- 
crease until it now ranks with top honors in the 
popularity field. 

or many years, the experts on musical history believed 
and taught that true folk music consisted solely of old 
songs. Now they are revising their books in this respect. 
Modern country-and-western performers have added 
several chapters to the history of the nation’s music in 
recent years, and compositions by these latter-day expon- 
ents have become as much a part of the national scene 
as the hamburger and the juke box. These songs have in- 
fluenced the language, the tastes, and the musical outlook 
of at least two generations . . . and it looks as if the 
influence may spread even more in the future. 


Why So Widespread? 

There are several reasons for this widespread appeal of 
country music over the nation. Primarily, four factors are 
respensible for the evolution: the creation of the singing 
star, a shift in national population, the growth of radio, 
and a decline in the quality of the popular music that 
flooded the country. 

Foremost of the factors in the changeover is the singing 
star. For years, reece | music was performed by old-time 
string bands that usually had one principal vocalist. Now 
all this is ch —the singer has a band, and the group 
is recognized the singer’s name, his originality of 
style, and his individual performance that trademarks 
his particular works. 

Roy Acuff, who has attained wide popularity as one of 
the foremost country singers, represents the move from 
bands with a singer to a singer with a band, Lovers of 
country music began to identify The Great Speckled Bird 
and The Wabash Cannon Bali as being the works of one 
particular artist. Audiences began to show their prefer- 
ence for speciality numbers performed by those enter- 
tainers whose style was best suited for them. Roy sang 
these two numbers with the zest and fervor reminiscent 
of the old-time camp meetings. The results were about 
the same as those obtained at a camp meeting, too. 

Others Began Emerging 

A host of other artists began to emerge in this same 
manner. Definite personalities developed in the field of 
country music, and since the most important part of any 
folk song is the message which it tells, there arose a ten- 
dency for the stars to develop songs which were best 
suited to their individual brand of performance. As a 
result, many started composing their own songs, and now 
nearly all of the stars are identified with one or two 
numbers with which they are still associated in the minds 
of the public. 

Outstanding examples of this transition are Red Foley, 
who first e popular with his Smoke on the Water; 
Ernest Tubb, who became known for his I’m Walking the 
Floor Over You; Cowboy Copas, who rose to prominence 
with his My Filipino Baby; and George Mogan who still 
uses Candy Kisses for a theme song. Little Jimmy Dickens 
crashed into the star category with Old Cold ’Tater, and 
the late Hank Williams started his legend-like singing and 
song-writing career with a number called Lovesick Blues. 
Later arrivals include Hank Snow, featuring “J’m Moving 
On,” Carl Smith with “Let’s Live a Little” and Webb 
Pierce with “Wondering.” 

Population Shifts Helped 

Still another element adding to the popularity of coun- 
try music is the story of the nation, itself. Large shifts 
in population brought country music into areas where 
it was unknown. Prior to World War II, this 
ype of music was confined mostly to the South and the 

ddle West, but with the war, many workers shifted to 
new localities. The armed services transplanted an entire 
generation, moving men from their native regions. Many 
who had never heard country music found themselves 
surrounded by it—and liked it. By the same token, many 
places which never had been familiar with music were 


In Country Music? 


invaded by men who catered exclusively to country tung 

Along this same line, radio added to the pepeleritg of 
this country music. As did many industries, radio actu; 
grew up during World War II. A tense nation thy 
couldn’t wait for printed news hovered around the ragj 
dials, and next to the terse war bulletins, country musi 
was the most popular item on the programs. A few y 
earlier NBC had picked up part of the Grand Ole Op 
for network broadcast, and this contributed to the spre 
of country-style music to wider areas. 

A greater audience meant greater demand for coun 
artists. The troupes increased personal appearances gy 
road tours. A demand for their records jumped—and } 
the same token, the more records released by an artis, 
the better-known he became. 

Others Spot Trend 

This surge of pemeleriey was quickly recognized in th 
other music fiel Popular music performers began 
use the creations of the country artists. Adaptations we 
made of the folk songs for dance bands and Broady 
productions. This sky-rocketed the country performey 
to even greater heights in the music field. 

All of this reflects the fourth element responsible f 
the vast appeal of country music—the decline of 
popular music that took place as the country ballads v 
growing into their own. Popular music grew out of a ph 
of folk music, too—jazz and the blues. True, this w 
urban folk music, but folk music just the same. It beg 
with the Negro groups in Memphis and New Orleans ay 
spread across the nation. 

But the spread of popular music tended to damage 
quality of its product. Commercialization resulted 
stereotyped forms and weak lyrics. The public lost intere 
and su 
ness of expression. This, they found in country music 
both old and new. Audiences were captivated by 
untrained voice of the country singer and the sine 
quality of its realistic songs. 

It’s Personal Music 

One reason for its impact comes from the simple 
that the folk song is personal music. It’s the type of mus 
that a mother sings to her child, that a man sings whi 
he works, or that a boy whistles from sheer happinei 
Without making a conscious effort, the country son 
told their story in simple, honest terms—often in wo 
of great strength and surprising beauty—and furnish 
millions every day with tunes which anyone could hi 
or whistle with understanding. 

The warmth and feeling of the country perform 
matched the direct messages of their songs and crea 
fresh imagery in the minds of listeners. The deep, r 
emotion of the country troubadour began to replace 
catchy tunes composed by professional lyric writers 
popular songs. The country music told of life experiend 
in familiar terms that were, at the same time, strangé 
new. 





Influence Keeps Spreading 

The country tunes became a part of the music of off 
workers, mechanics, grocery clerks, railroaders, salesm 
—people in all walks of life. Family groups tap the 
feet to the pulsating strains of the steel guitar over thé 
living room radio. Teen-agers sip soft drinks and resp 
to the songs of a juke box—from which comes the soy 
story of a youth with a hotrod Ford and a two-dollar bi 
Young couples on dates look knowingly at each oth 
when they hear a country recording of a song ab 
unrequited love. Young men in uniform gather in grow 
overseas or in remote camps far from their homes 
sing nostalgic songs with a sincerity bordering on religi0 
intensity. Workers who have migrated to distant cities 
silently when they hear the familiar songs amid 
strange surroundings of their new environment. To 
these individuals who compose the mass of country mu 
lovers, the simple terms of the songs carry deep meanil 

Is it any wonder, then, that this nation—and ma 
others across the seas—has turned to country mus 
Should it seem odd that the juke boxes across the nati 
are stocked with songs that come from the count 
crossroads? And by this same measure, is it surpris 
that top tunes and pop lists from the past few ye 
have consisted of country and western recordings? It 
pears feasible this new era of national music tastes m 
see the field of country and popular become one and ! 
same. 





onsciously began to look for sincerity and freay 
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Here's Why I Still Hit The Road 


Sy Sammy Raye 


I once attended a concert where the only seat 
available was in the extreme rear of the huge 
auditorium. After the concert, the woman seated 
next to me was asked how she enjoyed the music. “I don’t 
know,” she replied. “I didn’t hear it!” 

That’s why I still hit the road. Persons holding those 
rear seats in Arkansas, Kansas and Montana are as im- 
portant to me as the seats down front. They’re part of my 
audience—a vital part. 

Localities can also become “tone deaf” to trends popular 
in other parts of the country. A tune that will “go” in 
the West will garner a handful of nickels in New York. 
The same situation applies in reverse. 


Learns a Musical Fact 

Here’s a musical fact I’ve discovered from down through 
the years which has aided me tremendously. Close con- 
tact or “hitting the road” first gave me an inkling of 
these regional trends. I like to feel that the music in 
America is divided into segments, each originating from 
a different portion of the United States and each, as 
whim and fancy capture the public, coming to the front 
with their interpretation. 

Right now the sophisticated east seems to be in the 
spotlight. The semiclassical ballad, with bittersweet lyrics, 
is topping your hit list. Stranger in Paradise, Ebb Tide, 
Y and not so many weeks ago Moulin Rouge and Terry’s 
Theme from Limelight. 

When I take my band on tour, I get the feel of the 
moods people are in. I adjust my arrangements with the 
pendulum that will swing back and forth from trend to 
trend ... riding out each region’s contribution to music. 

How could this be possible by setting myself up 
permanently in one city? My music would be confined to a 
style in one region, losing contact with the rest of the 
United States—the jazz, the western tune, or other 








oan SE aha Tg : 





Americana. 

Road tours also serve one other purpose—the chance 
to meet my potential television public. 

Why does a politician still stick to the age-old method 
of crossing the width and breadth of our country from 
the ‘od platform of a train? To impart that “personal” 
touch. 

And that’s what I strive for. That personal touch. My 
novelty, So You Want to Lead a Band, gives my audiences 
a chance to work with me—after that we form a more 
comradely relationship. 








‘Formula’ For A Name Band 


BY TOM ROCKWELL 
President, General Artists Corporation 


Some of the most respected people in the music 
business used to talk, in the old days, about the 
“formula” for the making of a name band. They 
spoke as though it were simply a case of finding 
a bandleader, giving him some sidemen and then 
booking the unit on the circuit. More than one dis- 
tinguished member of our industry asked me if 
this weren’t all there was to it. 

Of course there was considerably more to it than that. 
First, you had to find a leader who was capable, a re- 
spected musician, a good business man. Then you had to 
start him. Often, we started our bands at places you 
never heard of. Our bookers found ballrooms where no one 
knew towns existed. It sometimes took two years before 
a new band was ready for its big chance at Glen Island 
Casino, Meadowbrook or one of the pre-war band show- 
cases. 


Here’s What Remained 

Then, of course, all that remained was hope, prayer, 
hardship and 20,000 miles of travel until we had an idea 
Pee the band would be received in every part of the 

When you hear someone say “they pick their spots,” it 
sort of suggests that all the booki agency does is 
wave some magic wand, come up with a contract and 
then cash in on p success. Such a belief is 
— the facts. In any analysis, the success of a 
talent, it band or singer, rests upon the ability of the 
artist. It depends solely upon his kills, » good sense, per- 
sonality and, above all, on his determination to succeed. 


We have had people under General Artists Corporation 
break. thrown at them only to have 


who have had every 


them hurl it right back. There was a band introduced some 
seven years that “couldn’t miss” in the trade’s collec- 
tive opinion. This band had everything. The leader was 
extremely qualified to attain the topmost rung in popular- 
ity. Yet, despite every effort on the part of the agency, this 
band never made it. It proved that the “formula” didn't 
always work. To me, it substantiated my belief that no 
formula ever existed. 

GAC, like any large agency, can only select that talent 
which, in our opinion, stands the best chance of reaching 
the top. Into every artist we sign goes a maximum effort 
on the part of every salesman in our organization. All 
we can do is give that talent a chance, an outlet for its 
skills. The disposition of the artists’ success or failure 
is made by the public. There isn’t the agent anywhere in 
the world who can make people applaud. 


Obscure Beginnings 

We have had singers start their careers in night clubs 
out in the suburbs of big cities or in cities so small that a 
personal appearance is really a secret from the trade. 
The success of young artists in these places is of para- 
mount importance in guiding GAC and other agencies as 
to future bookings. One success leads to another. 

Today’s list of top si is filled with the names of 
young people who worked week after week in small, ob- 
scure night clubs waiting for the big break. A healthy 
background of personal contact was built while the record 
companies i d new rel When the hit song finally 
came, the singer was prepared for it. The public accepted 
the record. A star was » 

Today, whether we like it or not, the record-buying 

ublic commands all of music. It makes or breaks the 

pes of ee who plays an instrument or sings a song. 
Success without a big hit record is almost impossible. Not 
to follow that hit record with successful personal appear- 
ances is disastrous. The artist who believes that his work 

(Continued on P. 82) 
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‘Down Beat’ Surveys Music In 


A Backward Look At Video 





«aa led 
og 
yas Ne 


Xavier Cugat ork 


Television, that infant wonder that was undergoing 

iet, tentative little tests when Down Beat put in its 

t appearance 20 years ago, has long since come for- 
ward as a potentially great medium for the presenta- 
tion of music to wide audiences. But just how 
much has TV really accomplished since it made 
that postwar transition from seven-inch-screen 
oddity to household word? What, musically, has video 
done in its fast-striding youth? é 

To get the answers Down Beat representatives ap- 
roached the four TV networks—National Broadcasting 

mpany, Columbia Broadcasting System, American 
Broadcasting Company and DuMont Television Network— 
for a summary of current and past music programming. 





Many Showcased 


The survey showed that many bands have been show- 
eased on TV, a few have had their own series, and virtually 
all have suffered from the high mortality rate afflicting 
video programs, musical and otherwise. Four shows, ac- 
cording to the network reports to Down Beat, have been 
resented strictly as band showcasing formats. They are 
NBC's “Welcome Aboard,” seen from Oct. 3, 1948, 
through Feb. 20, 1949; “Cavalcade of Bands,” presented 
over DuMont from January, 1950, to December. 1951; 
“Saturday Night Dance Party,” carried over NBC from 
June 7, 1952, through Aug. 30 1952; and “Music from 
Meadowbrook,” a 1953 ABC-TV entry. A fifth program, 
the “Kate Smith Hour,” began featuring a band once a 
week as of Feb. 13, 1951, and has already presented over 
50 different orks. 


Leaders With Own Shows 


Bandleaders with their own series has been even more 
searce than showcase formats. Those who have had their 
own regular shows in TV include: Wayne King, whose 
series was aired over NBC from Sept. 29, 1949, through 
June 26, 1952; Kay Kyser, whose “Kollege of Musical 
Knowledge” was carried by NBC Dec. 1, 1949, through 
Dec. 28, 1950; Sammy Kaye, whose “So You Want To 
Lead a Band” was an NBC feature during 1950 and again 
in 1952; Spike Jones, who began his own TV series Jan. 





on DuMont "Cavalcade of Bands’ 





2, 1954, over NBC, and Freddie Martin, whose own show 
was carried by NBC July 12-Nov. 28, 1951. 

In the jazz field, Eddie Condon had his “Floor Show” 
series over NBC from Jan. 1, 1949, through Sept. 24, 1949. 
The program, devoted entirely to jazz, featured guest in- 
strumentalists, with Condon as emcee and had been seen 
before World War II, locally in New York, over WNBT. 

Among the longest-lived shows in a quick-death medium 
have been “The Voice of Firestone,” conducted by Howard 
Barlow over NBC; and “Your Hit Parade,” with ork led 
by Raymond Scott, an NBC feature since Oct. 7, 1950. 


Bands On CBS 


The Columbia Broadcasting System reports that it has 
featured the following bands in the last five years: Stan 
Kenton, Ray Anthony and Woody Herman, all on “Toast 
of the Town”; the Dorsey Brothers, in two appearances on 
“The Jackie Gleason Show”; Bobby Byrne on “The Steve 
Allen Show”; and Ray Anthony on the Chesterfield sum- 
mer series, 1953. The network has presented no jazz shows 
in that period. 

DuMont, which presented “Cavalcade of Bands,” also 
lists as current music shows its “Broadway to Hollywood” 
series featuring Buddy Weed and his ork, and “Stars on 
Parade” (formerly “Guide Right”), featuring army and 
air force bands. 


No Jazz At ABC 


Spokesmen for ABC say the network carries no jazz 
shows at present, but earlier carried an “Opera vs. Jazz” 
program using a studio band. Among other ABC shows 
which use, or have used bands, are listed “Paul White- 
man’s TV Teen Club,” the “Chevrolet Show Room,” “Ar- 
thur Murray Show,” “Frances Langford—Don Ameche 
Show,” “Latin Carnival” (with Noro Morales) “Music 
in Velvet,” “Don Ameche Musical Playhouse,” and “Stop 
the Music.” 

Current music shows over NBC-TV include “Your Hit 
Parade,” “Firestone Hour,” and “The Spike Jones Show.” 
The network also reports that its sustaining “Village 
Barn” show which featured such orks as Curley Clements, 
Harry Ranch, Lucky Steele, Lennie Rogers, Mike Riley 
and Lenny Herman, was the first TV show to originate 
from a night club. It was aired from May 17, 1948 to 
May 29, 1950, 
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Music On Video—Seen From Two Angles 





Sy Pred Waring 


In our several years of television, we’ve learned 
quite a lot of things, and it seems that we’ve 
learned most of them the hard way. 

Television is complex, cluttered, and clamorous, and so 
long as you are a part of the scene, you may expect to be 
the victim of part of the cerebral pain in which the pretty 
pictures on the screen are born. Here are some sugges- 
tions, drawn from my own experience, which may help 
others to make the transition from other fields. 

It is my self-imposed misfortune to share in a double 
portion of these headaches because I both produce and 
perform my show. To any orchestra leader who asks the 
advisablity of this double trouble, I’d suggest he avoid 
it. I believe I undertook it because, over the years, in other 
media, I always have been responsible for our production 
in addition to the performance. 

At the outset of your approach to TV, I’d suggest you 





Sy Raymond Scott 
(As told to Nat Hentoff) 


So far as sheer music performance is con- 
cerned, there is, for the musician, no significant 
difference between radio and TV. The major prob. 
lems are for the people who sing. 

First of all, the acting approach necessary for 
the performance of songs on TV is such that the 
singer frequently has to be conscious of all kinds 
of staging, choreographic, and acting require- 
ments and still sing a song at the same time. In 
a musical comedy or operetta or opera, you can 
rehearse and break in the routine for five to eight 
weeks before opening in New York. Thereby the 
singer gets lots of experience in the combined 








A self-imposed misfortune 


A self-perpetuating idea 





spend some time with your prospective producer outside 
the studio and try to convey to him what the feeling of 
your group is, what its best points are, what you have 
found effective before live audiences, what you have found 
effective in radio. 

If possible, let him watch the organization in public 
performance. Then let him alone and see what he comes up 
with for further discussion. Check him only on broad 
points of “feel” and policy, forgetting, at least for the 
moment, what sort of a TV show you'd “always thought 
you wanted.” 

If he’s an experienced producer, I’ll guarantee his show 
will look good on the screen—regardless of how it looks 
to you on a luncheon tablecloth. 

Above all, don’t “press.” That goes for everything from 
your personal performance to adding a line of girls. If 
you and your group can entertain people in the flesh, 
you can entertain them on television. 


Team Will Do Right By You 

The requirements peculiar to TV have less to do with you 
and your organization than they have with the amazing 
number of earnest young men who are in charge of the 
clutter and the clamor. If your group has stage experience, 
the production team will search out effective ways of 
presenting you—angle shots, lighting effects, superimposi- 
tions, and the like which put production into the presenta- 
tion of even so static an organization as a symphony 
orchestra. 

These things, however, can be overdone and all too 
frequently are. The restless camera, in my opinion, is 

(Continued on P. 73) 


problems of singing and moving in a particular 
number. 


Scant Rehearsal Time 


But the very nature of a weekly or biweekly TV show 
means that you just don’t have six weeks. You have more 
like a couple of days, and that’s it. For the Saturday 
Hit Parade, the dance rehearsals start on Wednesday, 
the planning of vocal routines starts on Thursday, the 
first rehearsal with the band is on Friday, and the 
intensive rehearsals take place on the day of the show. So, 
for the singer, it’s a matter of a couple of hours’ prepara- 
tion spread over three days. 


The popular singer has quite a problem to give a re 
laxed, finished performance which must be comparable 
to the best musical comedy standards. The audience is 
accustomed to that standard and doesn’t know of, and 
isn’t interested in, the fact that the TV singer has so short 
a time to rehearse. 


There is also a serious physical problem on TV. On our 
show we find that even though we take every precaution 
to keep the band centrally located—sort of the hub of 
the wheel—the staging will sometimes take the vocalist 
and chorus so far from the source of the music that the 
distance and the echo on the set will make them hear the 
music late. This aaneene especially on rhythm songs 
like Ricochet where the tempo is fast and the beat is im- 
portant. So when you’re trying to get a good beat going, 
this can drive you won. 

(Continued on P. 74) 
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Picking Hits Out Of The Air 





BY CARL HAVERLIN 

President, Broadcast Music, Inc. 
For the first time in history, not only is most of 
the musical literature of the western world com- 
mercially available on records, but there is a 
growing audience, ever devoting more time, en- 
ergy, intelligence, and money to the enjoyment 
and appreciation of concert music. 

A good part of the increased interest in concert music 
can be traced directly to the developments in the popular 
music field and correspondingly to the emergence of radio 
as the most potent force in the determination of whether 
or not a song or instrumental work becomes a “hit.” In 
the last few years, the popular music business has be- 
come a serious and musically literate profession. The use 
of new harmonic devices, heretofore unorthodox instru- 
mentation and, yes, even adaptations of the works of con- 
cert composers have served to break down a t many 
of the aural prejudices of America’s record buyers and 
radio audiences. 

Through the efforts of many of the more intelligent, 
talented and responsible composers, lyricists, arrangers, 
recording directors and musicians, popular music in the 
U.S. has matured more in the last decade than in its en- 
tire history. The ear, mind, and heart of the American 
public has been opened to all the treasures of our musical 
heritage. 

A low bow must go to those musicians on the jazz scene 
who have fought so diligently to bring both their own 
fresh ideas as well as the teachings of the great con- 
temporary concert music composers into the mainstream 
of jazz. Men like Dave Brubeck, Lennie Tristano, Stan 
Kenton, Woody Herman, Charlie Parker and many others 
have helped to bring new life into our native popular 
music. They have brought forth a “new sound” ...a 
sound that helps break down one of the barriers between 
modern formal “classical” music and the tunes that or- 
dinary folk sing, whistle, work and dance to. The jazz 
musician, as well as his enlighted colleagues in commer- 
cial popular music, is closing the once formidable gap be- 
tween popular and so-called “serious” music. 

Those critics who frown on America’s enthusiasm for 
popular music, jazz and country and western songs find 
it difficult to explain the ammey paradoxical fact that 
the U.S. now leads the world in the production and pro- 
motion of concert music. They overlook such significant 
developments as “Grass Roots Opera” which was created 
by A. J. Fletcher, a North Carolina broadcaster, and is 
quietly spreading across the nation. 

These same critics, both here and abroad, emphasize our 
“materialism” by snobbishly pointing out our superiority 
in the waffle-iron and plumbing fixture industries. They 
conveniently forget there are 938 symphony orchestras 
in the U.S., 34 of which are major professional groups 
with annual budgets of over $100,000. Even more dra- 
matic proof of America’s growing interest in concert 
music (coming partly as a result of stimulation by radio) 
is to be found in Fortune magazine’s recent statement 
that some $70,000,000 of the $200,000,000 spent on phono- 
graph records in 1952 were for the classics. 

Aware of the divergent opinions of broadcasters about 
the use of concert music on the air, we sent out a question- 
naire three years ago asking all stations how many hours 
of concert music they were using. Some 300 stations re- 
sponded, and their weekly average was about three hours. 
A year later, a more detailed query drew over 1,000 re- 
plies, and this time the average was five hours and 40 
minutes a week. A survey begun early this year was just 
recently completed and showed that in 1943, 1,178 regular 
users of concert music reported an average use of 6.9 
hours a week . .. a 17 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious year. Some 610 stations used more concert music 
in 1953 than in the previous year, and 598 stations indi- 
cated that they plan to carry still more concert music in 
1954, Another fact gleaned from the latest survey was 
that the average use of concert music by rural stations 

exceeded the overall national average (5.75) of the previ- 
ous year. 

The stations which responded to our questionnaire are 
_ located in cities of every size in every state of the union 





BY MARTIN BLOCK 
Many times in the past ten years, I have been 
asked the question, “How do you go about be 
coming a disc jockey?” My answer has always 
been the same. Top disc jockeys are not made. 
Like Topsy, they just grow. 


It takes years and years of personal experience with 
the artists whose records you will play. It takes a vast 
amount of imagination. It takes the ability to talk to 
people. It takes a great sense of ty, and a 
great deal of “humility.” There’s another important ingre- 
dient—a great deal of time on a radio station day in and 
day out, year in and year out. And, above all, you must 
NOT be a musician. 

I have always felt that any luck I may have had in 
predicting the success or failure of a record is due to the 
fact that I don’t know music, and my taste and knowl- 
edge will be that of the average listener. Too many disc 
jockeys today say to themselves, “Here I am in a studio 
with a microphone and a ees of phonograph records. What 
an opportunity! I can talk and talk and make people listen 
to me.” There, my friends, you have the biggest mistake 
of all. People don’t tune in to a program to hear a disc 
jockey talk. They tune in to hear music, If you have some- 
thing to say pertaining to the music you are about to play, 
Say it quickly, precisely, and to the point, but get on with 


the show. 


A dise jockey is also supposed to be a good salesman. 
Inasmuch as he spends hours a day every oy in homes 
across America he must of necessity develop his own per- 
sonality. It is, therefore, only common sense that he can’t 
read a commercial which has been prepared for any and 
all announcers to read. His commercial must be para- 
phrased in his own language and most important of all, he 
must know when he has made his point, when he has 
made his sale, and when to shut up. 


Referring ?— to the hours a day that a disc jockey 
spends in the homes of his listeners, it becomes very im- 
portant that he realize his responsibility. Actually, if his 
personality is pleasant, he becomes one of the family, and, 
as such, exerts a great influence on the thinking of every 
member of that family. Before making any mention of 
anything political, social, or economical, he should realize 
the great impact that he has on the American family. 

You may wonder why I have made no mention of the 
type of music a disc jockey should feature on his pro- 
grams. I have made no mention of it because it is too 
obvious, It takes only one week of mail to tell you what 
kind of music and which artists are most popular in your 
own particular locale, and while you, yourself, may like 
swing or bop, if your listeners prefer country and western, 
for goodness sake give them what they want, always 
remembering there’s good and mediocre in all types. Try 
and pick the best. Your listeners will appreciate it. 





WARING 


(Continued from P. 70) 

nearly always the result of the unjustified belief that 
the TV audience wants only to look and cares less for 
listening. 


If this were true, our choral group would have little 
place in our show. Frankly, we were affected by this false 
idea in our first year and sacrificed audio quality for 
visual effects. We’ll never do it again. 


If your organization is primarily known—or wishes to 
be known—for the quality of the sounds it makes, never 
let sound be anything but your first consideration. The 
video will come and, even at that, should not be “busy” 
a to interfere with the full enjoyment of your major 
talent. 











and represent every type of station. Perhaps the one reply 
which best illustrates the lessons being learned by radio 
and the recording industry was from the program direc- 
tor of Station WDVA in Danville, Va. He wrote: 

“Surprising how it catches on once you try it.” 
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Classics Boom: 20 Years In The Making 


Sy S. Hurck 


The appreciation of better music by the great 
mass of people has increased tremendously in 
the last 20 years. Yes, classical music and the 
dance are today a tremendous factor with the 
general public. If someone asked me to name the 
most popular composer in America today, I would 
say Tschaikovsky. That’s how much the appre- 
ciation of music has developed. 


Public Avoided ‘Highbrow’ 


In the olden days before radio and the talkies, no pro- 
moter would touch what used to be called ‘high-brow’ 
music. Now look at the music on the screen, for example. 
You hear Schumann and Brahms and Beethoven in the 
background of films, and on Broadway, who would have 
thought 20 years ago that a hit could be made out of an 
all-Borodin score, and that’s what Kismet is. 

Opera, too, is more popular than ever before. And ballet 
has become essential to more and more of the general 
public, Sadler’s Wells is your evidence. They have played 
three seasons here, and one season was done by the 
younger company, the Theater Ballet. In those four sea- 
sons, they grossed a minimum of $10,000,000. This last 
season, Sadler’s Wells grossed $2,500,000 in 20 weeks. Of 
that, $457,000 was for four weeks in New York. We 
could have stayed in New York 20 weeks. 


Could Have Stayed Longer 


And the company could have stayed much longer in 
the U. S. But since the tour was limited and the com- 
pany had to return to London at the end of January, we 
only visited 20 to 24 cities. Had they been able to stay 
longer, the grosses could have been $5,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000 on that one tour. 

And to show you how important ballet, itself, is, this 
season the Ballets de Paris played to capacity business 
on Broadway, the New York City Center company did very 
good business, and I have had on tour this season the 
Agnes DeMille company and a Spanish group. Then there 
is the Ballet Theater and several other companies and 
dance ensembles touring the country. 


So great has become the appreciation of dance and ballet 
that every musical film must now engage good ballet 
dancers and a good ballet master. And the best dancers 
are now hired for the musicals on Broadway. Look at the 
importance of the dance in The King And I, Carousel, 
Brigadoon, Can Can, Pink Tights and many others. 

This coming season I plan to bring even more dance 
companies. The Festival Ballet from London will tour 








Sol Hurok 


coast-to-coast. So will Antonio and a full Spanish ballet 
company of 40. Danilova will tour with a small ensemble, 
and I am planning yet other dance attractions. Also I 
am bringing over the Old Vic production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with Moira Shearer and Robert Helpmann 
and a big ballet company. It opens at the Metropolitan 
Sept. 25 and will tour eight or 10 cities. 

I have been struggling and fighting for the develop- 
ment of the appreciation of good music and dance from 
the time in 1915 and 1916 when I gave concerts with great 
artists at the old Madison Square Garden on 28rd and 
Madison. We later moved to the Hippodrone at 44th and 
8th, and for many years, I presented Sunday concerts 
there. Then there was the fight for dance. There had been 
no ballet in the United States from 1926 to 1933, so in that 
year I brought the Russian Ballet to the St. James 
Theater. I lost $85,000 that season, but the struggle went 
on and became increasingly successful. 

For the future I would like to appeal to the public to 
demand from the federal, the state and the municipal 
governments the building of permanent auditoriums and 
opera houses so that we can present the best music every- 
where. Today there is a shortage of auditoriums. And also 
as in Europe, the government should directly or indirectly 
subsidize great artistic ventures for the benefit of the 
people. 








SCOTT 


(Continued from P. 70) 


One solution we’ve worked out, and I’m telling you one 
of our secrets, is to have Ray Charles, the chorus director, 
stand about 50 to 60 feet from me, and we have a relay 
system whereby we synchronize the beat by signals. Other 
shows like Dinah Shore’s use synchronization of another 
kind through pre-recording of the numbers, but we don’t 
do too much of that. 

There is also the question of noise on TV. I mean the 
changing of scenery and the rush of people making cos- 
tume and place changes. So that when you want to set 
a real soft and pretty mood on something like Secret Love, 
you have to combat the noise of the general activity in 
the background. To make it more complicated, the softer 
you play and sing, the more the mike has to be turned 
up and the more extraneous noise you catch. The movies 
don’t have this problem, because there, the music is pre- 
recorded, 

We use different tricks to solve this problem too. People 
are taught to handle props quietly and if a piece of 
paper has to be torn, it’s wetted slightly first so that it 
makes less noise. 

As for band numbers without singers, it depends on the 
director who is in charge of the camera. We’re lucky in 
our show in having Clark Jones, one of the cleverest of 
all directors. His camera work is so sympathetic to our 


music that he’s helped us a lot, and accordingly our band 
numbers have received excellent reaction. 

A particular device he uses that I find fascinating and 
enjoy very much is the constantly moving camera, The 
feeling of movement can be very effective. We recently 
did South Rampart Street Parade, for example, and he 
shot almost the whole sequence from one camera. It seemed 
as if the camera were being pushed around the band a mile 
a minute. Not dissolves, but a continually moving pre- 
sentation of the band. 

Visual showmanship for a band is even more important 
on TV than for a stage show. The band has to be highly 
refined in appearance and exact in execution. When the 
camera gets close, a man cannot be caught slowly changing 
a mute. There can be no sloppy visual production. Other- 
wise, except for highly stylized dramatic treatments of 
a number, there is not much difference musically between 
TV and radio. If it’s a pretty song, you play it pretty, 
and if the song should swing, you want to get a good 


at. 

I feel, as a matter of fact, very lucky to be associated 
with this particular show. It’s the most exciting musical 
program idea I can conceive of, because it is self-perpet- 
uating. Usually you have to worry about having a new 
note, a different ingredient in a program to keep up with 
the other shows. But we can’t behind the times on 
our show. The very formula, itself, forces us to stay per- 
fectly synchonized with the passage of time. 
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Every 


By WILLIAM GARD 
National Association Of Music Merchants 


Twenty years ago, an electric toaster could ve 
purchased in many a music store. A depression 
was on and, although, music was as popular as 
ever, few families had the price of a music lesson 
for Johnny, let alone a piano. 


Business Is Booming 

Today the music business is booming. Sales of musical 
instruments are at record levels. Toasters and griddles 
have long disappeared from music counters and the only 
electrical lines now carried are the kind that give out 
music. These include the electric guitar, the Clavioline, the 
magnavox and the vibraharp, all of which were developed 
within the last 20 years and are part of the revolutionary 
changes which have taken place and are creating new 
interest in music. 

First major change came with the eclipse of the old 
upright piano. Even before the depression, the old upright 
with its massive height and bulk was beginning to appear 
pretty much of an anachronism in the modern and 
sales were slipping. By 1933, piano shi were down 
to 27,000 a year from 282,000 in 1923. Then came the 
modernly-styled spinet, and sales zoomed to 114,000 in 
1 


Electric Organ Upswing 
Exceeding even the boost provided dealers by the spinet 
has been the development of the electric organ, which is 
finding an increasing place in the home. It already tops 
the piano in dollar sales, and “ye | sources predict that 
in another three years or more it will exceed the piano in 


unit sales. Organ sales are a closely guarded industry 


one's In The Music Act! 





secret but some idea of the volume may be gained from 
piano shipments which last year totaled 165,000. 

pled with these changes in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising has been the new and fruiaful approach to sales 
of more oe | instruments. Music lessons and instrument sales 
now go hand in hand, and instrument rentals are big busi- 
ness today. A recent survey conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Merchants revealed that 82 per cent of music 
merchants who responded were renting pianos with option 
to buy. Rentals include piano, organ, band and orchestra 
instruments. Most are to private individuals, Practically 
none are to schools. 

Biggest Decade 


Greatest growth in the sale of musical instruments has 
taken place within the last decade and has paralleled the 
tremendous upsurge in musical activity in schools and 
community life. At last count, an estimated 7,000,000 
children were receiving instrumental music instruction in 
public and parochial schools alone compared with 2,500,000 
in 1947. An additional million or more are receiving pri- 
vate instruction. The number of school bands now exceeds 
38,000, according to best available estimates of the Amer- 
ican Music Conference. Additionally swelling the total are 
some 8,000 school orchestras. 

Class piano or “keyboard experience” has gained wide 
acceptance in the last 20 years and is now offered in thou- 
sands of elementary schools. Group instruction has spread 
to other instruments. Classes in string instruments are 
growing as are classes in recreati 1 instr ts such as 
the guitar, ukulele and accordion. Group instruction in 
guitar and ukulele has been effectively used by music 
~— for years. 

ith the rising school population and the increased 
leisure of workers the music industry has more fertile 
ground in which to grow. 
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After 20 Years, 


By JAMES C. PETRILLO, President 
American Federation of Musicians 


To present a clear picture of the American 
Federation of Musicians during the last 20 years, 
it is necessary first for me to outline briefly the 
founding and development of our union prior to 
that time. It is also important at the outset to 
point out that the last two decades have been 
times of strife and crises, calling for bold de- 


cisions and a back-to-the-wall battle to preserve the very 
foundations of our federation and music, itself. 


The American Federation of Musicians of the U. S. 
and Canada was founded Oct. 19, 1896 in Indianapolis, 
Ind. It was chartered by the A. F. of L. after groups of 
musicians in various cities banded together to resist ex- 
ploitation in an employment field then dominated by small 
and often irresponsible employers. 


Started With 6,000 


The federation has come a long way since the time it 
was started with 6,000 members and 25 locals. It pros- 
pered until the eens of the amplification tube 
and the microphone in the early 1920’s introduced the age 
of the machine. Since 1929, when the perfection of the 
sound track on film expelled 22,000 musicians from the 
theater pits, technological progress in the form of re- 
cordings, electrical transcriptions, juke boxes, and piped 
music have wreaked havoc with the employment of the 
musician. 


Out of this long, up-hill struggle we created a means 
of self-protection which has developed into an instrument 
of wide-spread public service, contributing benefits not 
only to unemployed musicians, but to the entertainment 
world and to the public at large. This is the free, live 
music program, originally established by our union, but 
now carried on by the music performance trust funds 
of the recording and television industries. 


A Unique Fund 


The fund was, and still is, like none other in the labor 
movement. Instead of providing sickness, accident, or hos- 
pitalization benefits, it creates employment for unemployed 
musicians and contributes to the public knowledge and ap- 
preciation of music. In the first three years of its opera- 
tion under our union it furnished $4,500,000 in free pub- 
lie music, providing more than 30,000 performances, at a 
total administrative cost of less than 1 per cent. Per- 
formances were given in public parks, auditoriums, con- 
cert halls, veterans’ and other hospitals, at teen age dances 
to combat juvenile delinquency and at similar places— 
all functions being admission-free. 


The fund continues today, under the administration of 
an independent trustee, to make work and provide the 
finest in free community music entertainment. In 1953 
it spent $1,950,000 in the public welfare, some 21,000 per- 
formances were given, with about 200,000 musicians par- 
ticipating. I am happy to say that recent contracts with 
the recording and television industries assure the continua- 
tion of the fund for at least another five years. 


This plan which started out as a means to gain em- 
ployment for the exploited musician has been directed 
into channels of continuing public service, bringing high 
praise from the 48 states and Canada, from governmental 
agencies, from the armed forces and national welfare 
groups everywhere. 


Tax Repeal Sought 


Turning to other problems which face the musician, one 
of our most immediate needs, and one upon which I have 
been working ceaselessly, is the repeal of the 20 per cent 
amusement tax on hotels, cabarets, and night clubs. Some 
25,000 to 30,000 jobs would become available immediately 
to hard-pressed musicians if this tax were repealed. 


In my capacity as president of the federation, I recently 
visited with President Eisenhower to make a personal 


Who's Fiddling? 
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plea for the removal of this war-time emergency tax on 
entertainment. This meeting also provided me the oppor- 
tunity of informing the President that serious music in 
our country is threatened with extinction unless supported 
by governmental subsidy. I am pleased to report that the 
President displayed an understanding knowledge and sym- 
pathy for the problems confronting both popular and 
serious music and musicians today. 


Half Of AFM Unemployed 


At a time when employment in the nation remains gen- 
erally high, thousands of musicians are out of work. More 
than half of the 246,000 members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are not gainfully employed at their 
chosen profession today. Although our union has grown 
in the last 20 years, it has grown on hope and not on 
economic security. Love for music and the desire to make 
it their occupation has caused our members to seek 
strength in numbers. These members are pinning their 
hopes on solidarity and leadership, and the Federation is 
not letting them down. 


So far as classical music is concerned, I feel that only 
government aid, at national, state, and local levels, can 
prevent the extinction of the remaining 129 “little sym- 

honies” now living a hand-to-mouth existence in the 

. S. and Canada. There is some hope, I believe, that 
the 31 major symphony organizations in metropolitan cen- 
ters may able to survive on their own. But in most 
cities of 300,000 population and under, the days of serious 
music and skill musicians are numbered. Even now the 
best that some of these serious music groups can offer is 
10 weeks of employment at starvation wages. There must 
be some guarantee of livelihood for “longhair” music if 
we want to keep it from degenerating into a “second 
class” product. To permit this to happen is unthinkable. 


Our federation is deeply concerned with the plight of 
the musician. But the general public must be alert, too, to 
protect the future of music in this country. The musician 
alone cannot guarantee music’s survival. The public has 
a stake in it, too. 

There are 2,000,000 school kids being taught instru- 
mental music today, most of them playing brass in high 
school bands. What will become of them if they want to 
cash in on their study and talents? Each year it becomes 
harder to find skilled string musicians for our top orches- 
tras and symphonies. No one seems to want to play a 
violin or a bass fiddle any more. The trend suggests that 
eventually our contemporary music will consist only of 
historical libraries of recordings. There will be no more 
new music, no kids coming along to man our orchestras. 
Music as a et of the American way of. life will only be 
a memory. That will be one of the saddest memories of 
all history. 
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How Records Made Me A Star 


By Patti Page 


I find it easy to acknowledge the fact that I 
am a star since my manager, Jack Rael, has been 
telling me so for several years, and being a 
country girl from deepest Oklahoma, it wouldn’t do to 
contradict a man from a big city like Milwaukee. 

But how did records make me a star? The answer to 
that seemed pretty simple to me, A singer makes records 
and if she sells enough of them, she becomes a star. 
Simple? 

In order to confirm my reasoning in arriving at this 
eT: I asked Jack how reco: made me a star. 

“Jack,” I asked, “how did records make me a star?” 

This was my first mistake. 

“Rage, You Hurt Me” 

“Rage,” he began (he always calls me Rage because 
my real name is Clara Ann Fowler), “You just hurt me 
right here where it counts.” He thumped himself on the 
leg. “How can you stand there and say records made you 
a star?” 

4 * ae puzzled. “If records didn’t, then what did?” I 


sked. 
Jack looked hurt. “Sit down, Rage,’ he said, “and I'll 
explain the facts of life to you.” I sat down dutifully. 

‘M ent,” he said emphatically. “That’s what 
made you a star. Where would you be today if it wasn’t 
for me? Probably painting pictures of sardine cans for 
an advertising agency in Tulsa. Who took you out of 


a 











there and brought you to the United States? Whose elo- 
quence, persistence, perseverance, charm and cunning 
(Continued on P. 82) 





Hi-Fi: A Misleading Term? 


BY PETER C. GOLDMARK 
Not so long ago the term “high fidelity” was 
known only to a handful of engineers; now it is 
almost a household word. High fidelity means dif- 


ferent things to different people. To the engineer, 
it means a wide range of frequencies. To the lay- 
man, it means superior sound reproduction. 

When developing the long-playing record, I 
strove for a source of music which would satisfy the ma- 
jority of ge peregy G those whose interpretations of 
high fidelity falls into the second ry. I interpreted 
their conception of superior music rendition as something 
which approaches the original as closely as possible. Thus, 
the expression “high fidelity” is mpeee misleading to 
the average person, and what people really seek could be 
called realism. 

Must Preserve Realism 

This realism has to be preserved first, throughout the 
production of the record (and this applies to the record 
maker) and second, in reproducing the record in the home. 
There, preservation of realism becomes the task of the 
reader of “High Fidelity Simplified.” 

As for the record, the chief technical ingredients which 
contribute to this better quality music (and which rep- 
resents the foundation of the long-playing record) are 
low distortion, extended frequency range, low surface 
noise, and—last but not least— uninterrupted playing of 
pieces which were meant to be played that way. 

The need for some of these osetere to be quite obvious, 
but not as obvious as one might think. Let us take, for 
example, low surface noise. There is no surface noise at 
all in a concert hall, and those listening in their homes 
to shellac records prior to the LP record became immune 
to the disturbing sounds. They listened through them to 
the music they desired to hear. 

Room Has Own Acoustics 

Yet we all know that every room, every hall, or even 
the outdoors has its own acoustical ae epee gee 
and reverberations, without which music cannot real- 
istically rendered. Unfortunately, these room tones are 
subtle enough to be masked y by surface noise, which 
then results in unrealistic rendition. 

Naturally, recording techniques in the studio, such as 
placement and types of microphones, locations of the ar- 


tists, the orchestra, and so on, are all factors which can 
be made to contribute to the illusion of reality. But, in 
order for these to become effective in the final reproduc- 
tion, the medium has to meet certain technical require- 
ments such as those just outlined. 

Once we have a record which carries in its tracks 
superior musical quality, the responsibility rests with the 
reproducing equipment to convey the sound, as originally 
intended, to the ears of the listener. Some high-fidelity 
fans concentrate on cates desi to handle a fre- 
quency range far beyond the capabilities of the record, 
thus reproducing all its defects with amazing clarity and 
loudness. Music reproduced through this type of equip- 
ment (which, incidentally, is expensive) offers little pleas- 
ure to the average listener. It is not  pypoaoee J known 
that to reproduce music with realism in the average home 
takes surprisingly little investment and space. 

Don’t Go Overboard 

It is quite important to keep in mind not to go over- 
board on any single item. For example, most records do 
not contain a great deal of usable information below 50 
cycles or above 10,000 cycles. Yet reproducing equipment 
with excessive response below 50 cycles can produce an- 
noying rumble, while exaggerated response above 10,000 
cycles will create annoying surface noise. Those 7% oc- 
taves of sound contained on the average long-playing 
record, when reproduced the right way, can create a great 
deal of enjoyment. 

There are other effects, such as distortion and inter- 
modulation, which one should avoid introducing after the 
difficult task of extracting the music from the record has 
been overcome. Fortunately, the human ear is reasonably 
insensitive to these defects. Yet many amplifiers for high- 
fidelity installations belong in the expensive class mainly 

se inter-modulation and distortion have been kept far 
— the ocemee es svete. 1 th h 

n many high- ity installations, the emphasis has 
been placed on the pakendier and its enclosure as a de- 
vice for reproducing the widest range of frequencies at 
uniform intensities with the greatest goose clarity, 
while other important factors are overlooked. Such loud- 
speaker installations do not necessarily give the most 
realistic recitation of the o: music recorded. Yet there 
are ways and means whe inexpensive and relatively 
uncomplicated speaker systems can be devised to obtain 
realistic sound rendition. 
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SO PERFECT .... 


that every FIDELITONE PHONOGRAPH NEEDLE 
is hallmarked and guaranteed ! ! Py epee 


PERMO INC.. 6415 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 26 
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The handiest, low-cost lapel mike on 
the market. Highest quality Bimorph 
moisture-sealed crystal gives excellent 
voice reproduction. A tough alligator 
clip really holds — it’s rubber padded, 
can’t tear your clothing. And the clip 
is adjustable — you can clip on the 
Turner L-100 from any angle and the 
mike stays straight up, cord hangs 
straight down. Unit is 2-in. diam., 
weighs 1 oz. less cable. Response, 50- 
10,000 c.p.s.; level, -52 db. Available 
without clip, and with ceramic inte- 
rior. Ceramic interior specifications — 
response, 80-9,000 c.p.s.; level, -61 db. 


Model L-100 (with clip and 20-ft. cable) 
List Price: $12.50 


Model 100 (without clip and with 7-ft. 
cable 


or ea List Price: $ 8.00 
Model L-100C (same as L-100 but with 
ceramic interior) ..._List Price: $12.50 


Medel 100C (same as Model 100 but 
with ceramic interior) List Price: $ 8.00 





THE TURNER COMPANY 


916 17th St. N.E. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for complete information 


SS ee 


| want all the facts on the new 
Turner L-100 
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Craftsmen 
installed by 
Voice and Vision, Chicago 


@ 1953 Int'l. Sight and Sound Exposition Medal 
of Merit awarded for “Excellence of product, quality 


of engineering and beauty of design.’ 


Craftsmen has long been famous for its pioneering 
leadership in High Fidelity. Thousands of music lovers 
who demand concert hall realism have enjoyed for 
years the superb performance of Craftsmen equipment. 


Now . . . you too can enjoy this award-winning music 
reproduction in your home. Craftsmen’s ready-to- 
operate hi-fi units are easy to install and the price is far 
less than you think. See your dealer today and enjoy 
high fidelity tonight. 





A complete Craftsmen Home Music System...priced as low 
as $275 . Create your own individual arrangements, from simple 
book- shelf placements to the most smartly styled custom in- 
stallations. 

Ask your High Fidelity Supplier for a d tration and com. 
plete information. 

Send today for Deems Taylor's exciting story—'High Fidelity.” 
Enclose 10c to cover handling. 





The Radio Craftsmen, inc., Dept. D6, 
4403 N. Ravensweed Ave., Chicage 40, lilinols 
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| Try To Make Perfect Records 


By Les Pau 


I try to make what I consider perfect recordings 
by myself. (I’m using the term “perfect” loosely, 
because outside of Mary I haven’t found anything 
perfeet. Even the Liberty Bell has a crack in it.) 

To make a recording on a disc from tape, you 
must first of all have a room which has good 
acoustics—a room where the surfaces are not 
alike and where walls are not directly opposite 
each other. Try to establish a room where stand- 
ing waves are at the minimum, and you can do 
this with irregular walls and surfaces. 


Use Several Mikes 


Then pick several different microphones to be used for 
separate purposes. If you are recording a jazz orchestra, 
you would place different types of microphones in differ- 
ent sections of the orchestra so that each mike would be 
complementary to the particular instrument it was picking 


up. 

For example, you might play up the brass section if 
this section were featured. But if the orchestra being 
recorded were a Guy Lombardo-type of band, and the 
brass section were being featured, you would probably use 
a different set of microphones than you would if you were 
recording a Stan we orchestra featuring the 
brass section. The selection of microphones, then, depends 
upon the type of music, the room, and the arrangement, 


Vocals Are the Same 


The same thing applies to vocals. Again, for an example, 
one vocalist may be on top of the mike and sound perfectly 
no whereas another vocalist using the same mike 
—_ have to stand a foot-and-a-half away because of a 
different characteristic in the voice. So microphones are 
variable subjects to be used variably. 


Now Comes the Mixer 
After you have supplied the mikes and the room, the 
next element is a mixer. A mixer is a way of taking one 
or more mikes and blending them together. The mixer 
should be flat, frequency-wise, and as low as possible in 
inter-modulation and harmonic distortion. Here again 
there arises the problem of equalizing the different inputs, 
because of the mystery involved in the microphone versus 
the speaker, the speaker versus the person listening, and 
the room. 
Monitoring-Amplifier 
After the sound s through the mixer, it looks into 
a monitoring amplifier, which feeds the monitor-speaker. 
The monitoring-amplifier and speaker must capable 
of handling the sounds you put in with a minimum of 
distortion. The monitoring-amplifier should be flat in 
frequency-response, about 50-15,000 cycles. The speaker, 
however, is still the biggest problem. 


Why It’s a Problem 

Some of the reasons that the speaker is such a problem: 
to recreate all sounds in the audible range would mean 
having a speaker mounted in a very large baffle. This is 
necessary to reproduce the low frequencies, because it 
has become quite a problem to condense the baffle. The 
speaker manufacturers tried to recreate the low frequen- 
cies by different methods of speaker enclosures. Another 
problem is trying to make the speaker flat in frequency 
response through the audible range. Today one of the 
most popular methods is to pone ns 2, 3, or 4 types of 
speakers in one enclosure to reproduce different sections 
of the audible frequencies. For instance: one speaker 
would be used to reproduce from 40 syetes to 400 cycles, 
the second speaker to reproduce 2,000 cycles, another 
speaker to reproduce 7,000 cycles and maybe a fourth 
one to reproduce to 15,000 cycles. This entails crossover 
networks, resonant points and many other unpleasant 
problems. This could go on for years with no simple def- 
inite solution in sight. Without going further this seems 
to answer one of the reasons that the speaker is so 





i & 


inefficient. A different kind of speaker design will probably 
be the answer some day. 

Going back from the mixer, the signal or sound should 
be picked up by a tape or disc machine. The tape machine 
should be of the highest standard which means the least 
amount of distortion from wow and flutter. It should also 
have flat frequency response, etc. 


Disc Machine Requirements 


As for the dise machine, it should be as free as possible 
mechanically from wow and flutter, turn table rumble, 
lead screw patterns, One of the toughest parts of disc- 
recording involves the cutting head. We have found that 
to have the head equalized complementary to the Audio 
Engineering Society play back curve is a pretty good ar- 
rangement. 

The equalization should be approximately +13 DB at 
10,000 cycles flat at 500 and —20 at 50 cycles. We have 
found that it is better to get a clean record flat to 8,000 
cycles than it is to get 12,000 cycles on the record, because 
the latter leads to more distortion. 

We must always keep in mind that, although electroni- 
cally many of the components are flat, frequency-wise the 
microphones and the placing of the subjects looking into 
the system (plus the speaker, the room acoustics and the 
human ear) make you the judge as to what makes a good 
recording good. We believe it wise to have the system flat 
from input to mixer to the output of the monitoring am- 
plifier or tape machine and to do the equalizing with 
different types of mikes or with equalizers. For critical 
monitoring, we prefer to have our speaker in a room 
considered quite dead. 

In playback for dise recording we have found that it is 
one thing to sound on a disc, but—here we go again 
—it’s generally a lot tougher to get it off-than on. The 
playback system should be as free as possible from 
table rumble, wow, and flutter. The pick-up’s toughest 
problems are compliance, tracking, minimum distortion, 
ete. 





Echo Chambers 

Quite a few years back, listening to the Ambrose orches- 
tra, Jack Hylton, Ray Noble, and others from England, 
we became acquainted with echo or delay—which, when 
used properly, enhanced certain musical passages. It can 
also take away ugliness in certain other cases. This also 
works in reverse, however, in that echo can destroy inti- 
mate sound, and intimate sound is, to say the least, very 
hard to capture. This becomes a matter of personal taste 
as to which sounds should have echo and which should be 
intimate. 

In making our records, we have found that using echo 
of various types creates entirely different overall sound. 
This can be achieved many nag actually recording in 
a large hall, in an echo chamber, or by forming a loop with 
a tape or dise machine. The echo chamber is a world of 
its own. 


(Continued on P. 82) 
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E were getting confusing. I didn’t know what to 
— think, got the _ to ie phone Son Jack and dialed 


(Continued from P. 78) 


talked Art Talmadge into signing you? Whose eloquence, 
Faimadge | perseverance, charm, and cunning talked Art 
—— into keeping you after the first records laid 


Voice Dubbing Recalled 

“Who told you to dub your Voice in in ory on Con, aoe! 
And three more times on Eyes? Who picked All My 
Tennessee Waltz, Mocking Bird Hill, Would I Love You 
Mr. and Mississip Detour, And So to Sleep Again, I 
Went to Your Wedding, Doggie in the Window, Changing 
Partners and Cross over the Bridge? 

“And Milwaukee Polka,” I added. 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” he said. I remained quiet. “Well,” 
he said, finally, * ‘answer my questions. Who did all these 


it 
ou, ” I replied. 

“Okay,” he ak mollified. “Don’t forget it. If anyone 
asks you what made you a star, what’re you gonna say?” 
“Management.” 

“Right,” he said. “Class dismissed.” 

I rose and went into the outer office to sweep up when 
in rushed Frances Kay, my always breathless press agent. 
I had an idea. 

“Frances,” I said, putting down the broom. “How did 
management make me a star?’ 


“Publicity Makes A Star” 

“Patti,” Frances replied (she always calls me Patti 
because my real name is Clara Ann Rage), “you must be 
kiddin.’ Listen, kid. There’s only one thing that makes 
a star, and that’s publicity. Where would you be today 
if it wasn’t for me? Probably the greatest anonymous 
singer in the world. Whose eloquence, persistence, per- 
severance, charm, and cunning keeps you in the limelight 
all the time? 

“Who follows you around all the time with a camera 
taking pictures that wind 2 the magazines? Who gets 
you all those rave notices? Who spreads the word around 
about how great you are? Who?” 

Slinks Back 

I slunk back against a desk. “You,” I said. 

“Okay,” said Frances. “Remember that. I don’t know 
who fed you that stuff about management, but forget about 
Ng 

Just then Jack popped his head out of his office door 
and saw Frances. “So what’s with Winchell?” he asked 
and popped his head right back. Frances beat a hasty 
retreat out of the office. 


Ka) Jordan’s number. 
ta I said when she answered, “how did publicity 
make me a star?” 

“What number are you calling, please?” asked Kapp 

“Kapp,” I said, ie « s me. Clara Ann. How did publicity 
make me a star?’ 

“Publicity!” a said. “What did publicity ever do for 
you? What would Frances have to publicize if I didn’t 
push your records into hits? The only thing that made “4 
a star is record promotion. The disc jockeys, girl. 
who gets your records to the jocks? Whose Sequence, 
persistence, perseverance, charm and cunning gets ’em 
to play the records and rave about them? Who spreads 
the word about you all over the country? Who?” 

“You,” I said meekly. 


“That’s Right,” She Says 

“That’s right,” said Kapp. “Don’ t let anyone tell you it’s 
publicity that made you a star.” 

“Yes, Kapp,” I said and hung up 

As I sat by the phone trying ~4 ‘collect my thoughts, in 
walked my arranger, Joe isman. 

“Joe,” rt onan innocently, “how did record promotion 
make me a star?” 

“You poor, deluded girl,” said Joe, a look of agony on 
his face. “Where did you ever get that idea? There’s only 
one thing that makes a record singer a star, and that’s 
the arrangements. Who took a six-year-old song called 
Tennessee Waltz and made it a sensation? Who put the 
organ into J Went to Your Wedding? Who did the terrific 
barking on Doggie in the Window? Whose musical knowl- 
“ e oand creative ability got you one hit after another? 


Werou, ” I said 
“That’s right,” said Joe. 


Avoids Being Wrong Again 

Completely bewildered now, I put on my coat and left 
the office. As I got to the elevators, one came up and out 
stepped Stanley Kay, my drummer. 

“Stanley,” I started, “how did. . .?” 

“How did what?” he asked. 

“Never mind,” I said. I took the next elevator down 
and went home. 

When I got to the apartment, I slumped down on the 
couch, watching my maid, Eva, prepare dinner. 

“Eva,” I said, “I don’t know where I’d be today if it 
weren’t for your cooking.” 

She gave me a peculiar look and went back to stirring 
the gravy. 











LES PAUL 
(Continued from P. 81) 
This, again, is our own personal belief, and probably no 
one will agree with us, but we feel you must have at 
least 3,000 cubic feet—which, incidentally, we built in a 
hole on the side of our mountain. Again I warn you this 
becomes a matter of personal taste. After experimenting 
with angled walls, different speakers, microphones, and 
the distance between the speaker and the microphone, the 
problems change with the subject of sound looking in. 
Again we are faced with two of the deadliest of all 
components in recording—the mike and the speaker, not to 
mention the echo chamber. It takes lots of hard work 
to hand-tailor the echo chamber and, by compromise, to 
reach a happy medium so that the echo chamber works 
properly with a different type of sound looking into it 
to be fed back to the original source. You could go on 
with this subject for 499 pages, and I think it would 
prove that I am searching like everybody else to make 
a perfect home recording. 








In present-day speakers, the method used to reproduce 
sound from electrical to mechanical creates the problem of 
uniform frequency response. For example, the toughest 
problem is to get all frequencies alike in volume. Transient 
distortion and unwanted disturbances are like the lens of 
a camera out of focus. 

One thing I will always remember is that four or five 
years ago I paid $200 for a big pickup and felt so happy 
to get good reproduction. Along came a fellow who walked 
into the back yard and asked if I wanted a handful of 
pick-ups for $6 apiece. Those $6 pickups remain today 
among the finest. No matter what the advancements have 
been, it isr’t all a matter of spending money or assembling 
elaborate equipment. In many cases, as our own, it is a 
wedding of different components that are used. To explain 
this further—cne thing might be right in one specific 
case and the other wrong, or vice versa. 

Above all, the most important link in an automobile is 
the guy driving it. We still feel that some of the old rec- 
ords made 10 years ago without amplifier, echo, equalizers, 
and frequency response to 15 KC, in many respects were 
better than some made today with machines with 372 
knobs on them. 








ROCKWELL 
(Continued from P. 68) 


ends with the millionth disc is only kidding himself. Star- 
dom demands the artist’s complete effort. 


So, 1 guess you can see that GAC doesn’t “pick the 
spots. ” Nobody does. Until our business straightens itself 
and we again get a semblance of permanent success— 
a chance to build talent gradually toward that success— 
we must continue to depend on that one big hit record and 
the necessary follow-ups. 


Today’s talent showcases are places like Chubby’s in 
Camden, Moe’s Main Street in Cleveland, the Elegante 
in Brooklyn, Blinstrub’s in Boston. No longer is Glen 
Island a name band operation. Meadowbrook is still help- 
ing build bands but stands pretty much alone. There are 
no theaters available for name band shows. Success today 
means beating a path from coast to coast, struggling 
along until that record hap] 

You can see, then, that it is not GAC or any agency who 
guides the destinies of showpeople. It is the effort of the 
performers themselves that has become the “formula.” 
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Write for Complete Catalog 
Long Play, EP, 45 & 78 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS 


767 Lexington Ave., New York 21 








“MADE IN 
FRANCE” 








20 Years Ago . . . the phrase, “It’s 


A Blessing” was already a by-word to musicians who saw 
this Blessing ad in the first issue of DOWN BEAT. 


The Cornet Supreme 


(Pat. Jan. 1930) 
It’s A 


BLESSING 


A REAL INSTRUMENT FOR THE MODERN UP TO DATE MUSICIAN 


Built by the World's foremost Trumpet and Cornet builders. Write for prices 
and terms. Sent on six days’ free trial. 


E. K. BLESSING CO. D46 Established 1906. ELKHART, IND. 











Today ... this phrase has become a “BUYword” among 
brassmen who find the ultimate of performance perfection in 
the cornets, trumpets and trombones fashioned by Blessing 
craftsmen for almost 50 years. Try a Blessing at your dealer’s 


today or write for latest literature. 


E. K. BLESSING CO., Elkhart, Indiana 
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(Following is « Be Meting of rep- 
resentative recording artists in the popular, 
eountry-western and rhythm-blues 
ia eaptions and booking 

found at the end of this 


ACQUAVIVA 
>: Jao ¢ 
a 





" Bern pI on Acquaviva in Beacon, N.Y., 
Tony studied clarinet with symphony eonduct- 
ing as a long-range goal. During World War If 
he was made rehearsal leader of the West Point 
and U. 5. Military bands. After the war he or- 

a 22-piece band and went on tour, 
then returned to New York and formed « 
$5- recording ork, heard on such waxings 
as “My Love, My Love” and “Beyond the Next 
ail.” After a brief tenure as manager of 
vocalist Joni James, he recently joined the Decea 
roster. 

ROY ACUFF 
Records: Columbia 


ie self-taught on violin. He began his 
in radio over WNOX, Knoxville, Te 
1988 and by 1941 was featured on “Grand 
Ole Opry” over WSM, Nashville. With his 
Smoky Mountain Boys he has made many per- 
sonal appearances, chiefly in the south, and 
Neighbor,” 





has been seen in such films as “Hi, 











REX ALLEN 

Records: Saw 

Rex made his professional bow over a Phoe- 
alx radio station at 13, singing at a state 

*s After high 
— graduation he started om the rodeo 
settled down in Trenton, N.J., work- 
ing at a rubber mill to augment his income 
from a low-paying radio job. In March, 1945, 
he landed on “The National Barn Dance” and 
began touring the Middle West and East. Next 
came stardom in Republic pictures and a re- 
cording contract. Allen also is a — and 
is credited with 300 published 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 

Records: Pacific Jazz 
Di Sens fad n 


Born in Brazil, Almeida began studying 
piano at 7 but switched to guitar at 13. In 
the late 1930s he began an li-year career on 
Radio Magrink Veiga in Rie de Janeiro. He 
made concert tours throughout South America 
befere coming to the U. S. in 1947 when he 
joined Stam Kenton’s band. Next came film 
work in Hollywood and four years in re- 
cording work, after which he formed his cur- 
rent quartet, whose personnel includes bassist 
Harry Babasin, altoist Bud Shank, and drummer 
Roy Harte. 











LOLA AMECHE 
Records: Mercury 
Direction: Independent 
Lola Ameche was born in 1950 and as a child 





Recording Artists Roster— 
A 20th Anniversary Special 


on with the addition of a third singer. Patti, 
Maxine, and Laverne started in Minneapolis by 

a children's contest at the um 
theater, The theater bandl was d 
and hired them to sing with his group. They 
caught on in vaudeville and with other bands. 











Thea followed hectic dates in Chicage night 
elubs, but ——_ great happened until they 
recorded Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen. The rest is 
history. 
PATTI ANDREWS 
Records: Decea 
Ted. A, 
Patti was born WA 16, 1920, in Mound, 
Mian., and d With her 
sisters, Maxene and y Pay <a Andrews 


Sisters) she rose to fame in 1938 via a tric 
recording of “Bie Mir Bist Du Schoen.” She 
continued with the tric, singing lead and most 
ef the solo passages, until 1953, when she 
withdrew to single. Since 1938 she has studied 
voice intermittently with Helen Fouts Cahoon 
in New York. 
ERNEST ANSERMET 

Records: oo 





The anauder of the Swiss Romande orches- 
tra in Geneva was —_ Nov. 11, 1883, at Ve- 
vey, Vaud, Swi d at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. He ae | mathematics from 1903 
to 1909, meanwhile studying music, and 
turned conductor at the helm of the Kursaal 
Concerts in Montreux, Switzerland, in 1910, re- 














(1942), ad Darling Clementine” (1945), 
, Sing” (1944), “Cowboy Can- 
teen” (1944) rand “Night Train to Memphis” 
(1946). Among songs the country-western 
sar has written are “ ash Cannon Ball,” 
“Wreck on the Highway,” and “Not «a Word 
from Home.” Acuff ran for governor of Ten- 
nesce in 1948 but was defeated. 
JERRI ADAMS 


Columbia 





Records t 


Jerri Sams was born in Cincinnati, May 30, 
1980. She left the University of Cincinnati for 
a jeb as featured vocalist with Gardner 
dict’s band. For the last two years she has 
headquartered in the Middle West, working with 
& vocal-instrumental group. Late last year 
Frankie Laine heard Jerri and recommended her 
te Columbia's a and r man, Mitch Miller. After 
studying with Mitch and Perey Faith she made 
her dise bow with “Moonlight in Vermont” and 
“Why Tell a Lie.” 

LICIA 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 
soprano was born July 22, 1913, in 
Beri, Italy, and began piano lessons at 12, 
later studying voice with Emanuel De Rosa in 
Beri and with Mme. Baldassare-Tedeschi in 





ALBANESE 





Milan. Her operatic debut came in 1934 at 
the Teatro Lyrico, _ Milan, as Cio Cio San in 
me Butterfly.” Next Albanese sang with 


the San Carlo and LaSeala Opera companies in 
lly, recorded “La h with 
Gigli in 1939 and came to the U. S. that same 
year, making her Metropolitan opera debut 
Feb. 9, 1940 as Cio Cio San. Subsequently she 
hes given concerts throughout the U.S. in 
— Mexico and South America, has been 
on the radio “Treasury of Song” series 
a participated in two full-length ra op- 
a-—"La Boheme” and “La Traviata"— un- 
der the baton of Arturo Toscanini over NBC 
1948, respectively. 















sang on Chicago radic shows. At 8 she was 
singing with Red Foley on “The National Barn 
Dance.” At 15 Lola began a three-year stint on 
the “Junior Junction” show over the ABC net- 
work, eame nitery work, first as a band 
singer, then as a . Her first dise, “Pretty 
Eyed Baby,” was ma with Al Trace. 
AMES BROTHERS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

The Ames Brothers (Joe, Gene, Vie, and Ed 
in order of seniority) were born and reared 
in Malden, Mass., a suburb of Beston, and have 
been vocalizing as a unit since grammar school 
days, Their first prof. was 
with a band at the Foxes — Hounds in Boston, 
Seon the boys were singing as an act of their 
own at the Roxy theater, New York. They have 
simee starred at Ciro’s in Hellywood, the Chez 
Paree, Chicago, and the Riviera, Fort Lee, N. J., 
have made many TV appearances and become 
recording favorites. 

LEROY ANDERSON 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 

The composer of such instrumentals as 
“Piddle-Faddle,” “Blue Tango,” “Sleigh Ride,” 
“Jazz Legato” and “Jazz Pizszicato” was born 
June 29, 1908 in Cambridge, Mass., and was 














greduated cum laude from Harvard in 1929. 
five yours he directed the 


During the mext 





ae college, was a church organis 
played double bass and 
« in Boston. In 1935 he became an 
md orchestrater for the Boston Pops, 
r, Arthur Fieldler, encouraged 





arranger 
whose condu 
Anderson as a composer and introduced many 
of his works. 





ANDREWS SISTERS 
Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 
Although sister Patti has become « single, 
the other two of thin famous tric are carrying 


maining until 1914. From 1915 te 1930 he 
led the orchestra for the Diaghilev Russian 
Ballet, with which he toured both the U.S. and 
Seuth America. Since 1948, when he appeared 
as guest conductor of the NBC Symphony, An- 
sermet has made nual guest conducting trips 
to the U.S. The Swiss Romande orchestra which 
he d was f ded by Ansermet in 1918 
RAY ANTHONY 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 
Born Jan. 20, 1922, in Bentleyville, Pa., and 
reared im Cleveland, Ray joined Al Donahue’s 
im his late toons and later played lead 
mpet in Glenn Miller's ork. During his stint 
mavy, pe 
viee band Henolulu, and after his discharge, 
yh his own ork. The Anthony unit has 
been active ever since, on extensive one-niter 
tours and in TV-radic. Since ite initial record- 
ing for Capitol in 1948, the bend has turned 








out such discs as “Mr. Anthony's Boogie,” 
“Tenderly,” “The Bunny Hep,” and “Drag- 
net.” 

CHARLIE APPLEWHITE 
Records: Decea 


Direction: GAC 

Applewhite worked on his father's Texas 
ehi sang in « Dallas club as « 
singing waiter, worked in the shipping t- 
mont of an airplane factory and finally decided 
to try te New York. 
Berle inte an sudition, 
him to Mile Gabler of Deces. Charlie's records 
include Ebb Tide and Cabbages and a He 
has appeared often on Berle’s TV show 

TONI ARDEN 


Records: Columbia 


New Yorker, won « 
berth with Al Trace through an saudi- 
tion in 1945. After a yoar with Trace and « 
1946 stint with Joe Reichman she joined Shep 
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Fields, recorded with Ray Bloch, then appeared has his own daily show, in addition to his “Children’s Hour,” in addition to personal ap. ap 
en Ed Sullivan's “Toast of the Town” in 1949, starrng role in the “National Barn Danee”  pearances with the bands of Seuay Dorsey, 
which led to her present contract with Colum- over WLS. He records on Columbia and also Louis Prima, and Harry James. 

bia. She has played many niteries and appears operates his own firm, “Bob Atcher Enter- PEARL BAILEY 

frequently on radio and TV. prises,” which produces novelty items, toys and 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Records: Decea 


Direction: ABC 

One of the true immortals of jazz, Louis 
Armstrong was born July 4, 1900, in New 
Orleans. In 1917, after his release from an 
orphanage w learned to play cornet, he 
met Louis (King) Oliver, whe beeame his 
teacher. In 1918 Armstrong replaced Oliver as 
trumpeter with Kid Ory’s band, then joined 
Fate Marable’s riverboat band for two years. 
In 1922 he joined Oliver's band in Chicago, 
in 1924 played with Fletcher Henderson in 
New York, 


Clarence Jones until 1927 when he formed his 
own band. He was featured with his own organ- 
ization in the “Hot Chocolates” revue in New 
York in 1929, toured Europe twice (1932 
and 1933-35), appeared in several motion pic- 
tures and began recording for Decca (1935). A 
consistent winner of awards in the jazz field, 
Armstrong has fronted his own small combo in 
recent years, playing concerts and niteries. In 
1949 he again toured Europe. He records proli- 
fically and still appears in films (his most 
recent having been “The Glenn Miller Story”) 
and on television. In 1952 he was named to 
DOWN BEAT’s Hall of Fame. 


EDDY ARNOLD 

Records: RCA Victor 
Direction: Morris 

Eddy Arnold, whose “Anytime,” “I'll Hold 
You in My ” “Bonquet of Roses,” and 
several others have scored in dise 
sales, is a top artist in the c&w field. “The 
Tennessee Plowboy”™ first started out by playing 
for equare dances in the Great Smoky and 
Blue Ridge mountain area when he was just a 
youngster. After a long series of local personal 
and radio appearances, his big break came 


clothing. 
CHET ATKINS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: WSM 

Chet Atkins, born in Luttrell, Tenn., June 
20, 1924, first began playing guitar at the 
age of nine and during his early teens was 
singer and musician on Parson Jack Johnson's 
programs for WRBL in Columbus, Ga. Upon 
high school = —_ began working on 
local radio At 17, he 
appeared on KNOX 3 "Knenvtthe, a station 
where he later had his own daily show. Chet is 
now at WSM in Nashville, with his own radio 
and TV show. 

WINIFRED ATWELL 

: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 

This Trinidad-born pianist left pharmaceu- 
tieal studies for music im 1946 when she went 
to London. There she studied with Harold 
Craxton and soon played a variety concert at 
the Coliseum followed by a season at the 
Casino. Her first broadeast came in 1947 and 
her first records in 1951. In 1952 she started 
her own Radio Luxembourg program and has 
been starred in the London Palladium show 
and in “Pardon My French.” 

JAN AUGUST 

Records: Mereury 
Direction: MCA 

Jan August started playing piano by ear as 
a child. When he turned pro he took lessons, 
eventually branching out to xylophone and 
vibraharp. Fired from a band in 1945, he soon 
seored as a single with his best-known record- 
ing, “Misirlou.” He has since played many 
theaters and niteries. 


GEORGIE AULD 





BC 
Georgie Auld was born May 19, 1919, in 


Records: Coral 
Direction: Morris 

Born in Newpert News, Va., Pearl won as 
amateur contest at 13 and soon began perform. 
ing professionally in niteries around 
Washington, D.C. Later she entered vaudevill, 
asa and dancer but abandoned hoofing 
to sing with Count Basie and Cootie William, 
She appeared at New York's Village Vanguard 
as a single in 1941. Next came the Blue 
a USO tour, and a returm to the nitery and 
vaude cireult, Pearl made her Broadway stag, 
debut in “St. Louis Woman” and followed yp 
with “Arms and the Girl” and “Bless You Ali,” 
With her husband, ex-Duke Ellington drumme 
Louie Bellson, she made a theator and nitery 
tour of Eurepe and the U.S. in 1953. 

CHET BAKER 

Direction: ABC 
Records: Pacifie Jazz 

Chet Baker was born in Y: in 19309, 
At Glendale (Calif.) Junior Behool he 
played trumpet in the marching band and 
dance ork. Drafted in 1946 and disch 
two years later, Baker next studied music theory 
and harmony at El Camino College in La 
Angeles, then reenlisted in 1950, 
a member of the Presidio Army Band in 
Francisco, While in that city he began cine 
in with various jazz groups and soon came to 
the attention of Charlie Parker who hired Che 
for his Coast dates in the summer of 1952, 
Shortly afterward Baker joined the Gerry Mulli. 
gan quartet with which he made various record. 
ings before forming his own combo late is 
1953. 


Okla 


LEVERNE BAKER 
King 
Gale 


Records: 
Direction: 


“Little Miss Shareeropper” was born in Chi. 











job as a singer with Pee 
Wee King and his Golden West Cowboys, then 
appearing on the “Grand Ole Opry.” By 1943 
Eddy had suffi d his 

te strike out on his own, and now has to his 





credit many appearances on network radio and 
TV shows plus two motion pictures for Colum- 
bia. 

CLAUDIO ARRAU 
Reeords: Decea 
Direction: Columbia 


Born Feb. 6, 1903, in Chillan, Chile, Arrau 
began oo studies in Santiago in 1909 and 
grant for further musi- 
eal chute im Berlin, where he made his 
debut Dec. 10, 1918. His first U.S. appearance 
was as soloist with the Boston Symphony or- 
echestra Feb. 4, 1924. Since that time Arrau has 
played all principal cities of South America, 
toured Europe several times, and in the 1942- 
*43 season played 72 cities in the U.S. and 


Canada. 
CHARLINE ARTHUR 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Indepen 

Charline a —— and singer, began 
her career in music at an early age when she 
and her sister played for grammar schoo! pro- 
ductions in Paris, Texas. In 1947 Charline, then 
only 16, made her professional debut with « 
medicine show in Paris and toured with the 
show for two years. She next landed a job with 
KERB in Kermit, Texas, as a hillbilly dise 
jockey and performer with her own band. Fol- 
lowing her signing with RCA Victer, Charline 
moved to Dallas where she new appears each 
Saturday night on the “Big ‘D’ Jamboree” over 
KRLD and also participates in a Sunday night 





TV show. 

BOB ATCHER 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: WLS 


Midwestern eowboy-singer Bob Atcher is ac- 
tive im TV out of the Windy City, where he 


Toronte, Canada. In his teens he listened to 
recordings of Coleman Hawkins, Johnny Hodges, 
and Benny Carter, all of whom influenced his 
playing. He played with Canadian bands while 
still a youngster, joined Bunny Berigan in 1935, 
Artie Shaw in 1939 and again in 1942, and 
Benny Goodman in 1940. At various times the 
saxophonist has fronted his own orchestra. He 


formerly owned and operated a Broadway 
nitery. 
GENE AUTRY 
Reeords: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 
Autry was born near Tioga, Texas, and 


reared in Oklahoma. He started in radio en 
KVOO, Tulsa, billed as “Oklahoma’s Singing 
Cowboy,” soon began making personal ap- 
pearances, then started a three-ply career—on 
records, in film and in rodeo work—that 
carries with it some unique claims in the mat- 
ter of primacy. Autry is said to have been the 
first cowboy to make phonograph records, the 
first to make singing westerns (beginning with 
a bit part in a Ken Maynard starrer, “In Old 
Santa Fe’) and the first movie cowboy to head 
a rodeo at New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
In 1942 Autry began 3% years’ army service, 
and sinee the war has continued his varied ac- 
tivities, way A to his achi the 
best-selling dise, “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer.” 





FRANKIE AVALON 

Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 

Fifteen-year-old Frankie Avalon was born in 
Philadelphia where he is at present attending 
high school. The young trumpeter, at the ripe 
age of 10, formed his own band which = 

d of 12 ici all b 

of 18 and 20. Frankie has made radio and kil 
appearances on the “Jackie Gleason Show,” Paul 
Whiteman’s TV show, and the Horn & Hardart 





eago Nov. 11, 1928, and while still in her teem 
was singing at the Club DeLisa there. Fletcher 
Henderson heard her and got her a date te 
record his “When I’m In A Crying Mood” for 
Okeh label. After more club work she toured 
with Todd Rhodes and his band and signed 
with King records. Among her discs are 
“Trying,” “Pig Latin Blues,” and “Must | 
Cry Again?” 


CHARLIE BARNET 


Records: Mercury 
Direction: MCA 

Barnet was born in New York in 1913, at 
tended high school in Winnetka, IIl., then re 
turned East where he joined Frank Winegar's 
band on sax. Next, as leader of a five-picee 
dance band on the S. S. Republie he made 22 
trans-Atlantic crossings. Barnet then led the 
band on Mediterranean and round-the-world 
cruises and, in 1933, on a South American 
tour. After further jazz studies in New Orleam 
he formed his own band, which became a com 
mercial success in 1939. Until recent years he 
continued as a leader, switching to a bop-styled 
big band in 1949, He now heads a eombe. 
Among Barnet’s best. are 
“Red Skin” and “Checokes” 





BLUE BARRON 
Records: MGM 
Direction: MCA 
Blue was born March 22, 1911, in Cleveland, 
educated at Ohio State university, and ha 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO ALL DOWN BEAT READERS! 


Effective 
The July 14 Issue 
Which Starts Our 21st Year 


Subscription Rates 
TO DOWN BEAT” Will Be: 


3 YEARS — $16 
2 YEARS — $12 


I YEAR — $7 


This is your last chance to subscribe 
to DOWN BEAT at the old Rates: 


3 YEARS $11 —— 2 YEARS $8 — 1 YEAR $5 


“Bigger And Better DOWN BEAT, INC. 


2001 Calumet Ave. 
' Chicago 16, Il 


Than Ever- With fi 


se enter my DOWN BEAT subscription 


H I year (26 Issues) $5 2 years (52 Issues) $8 
An All-New Look li C3 years (78 me 


: Name 








MAIL THIS HANDY { “",*° 


City & Zone................ 








COUPON TODAY —— > | Ci ctect tnciosed 6) Cash Enclosed [] Money Order fociosed 
i 


We cannot be responsible for meiliag of cash. _ 6-30-54 
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Here’s why 
name orchestras 


travel... 





Chartered 
Greyhound! 


it’s the one sure way to move any group from 


engagement to engagement—together, 
at low cost, and on time! 


Greyhound Charter Service provides a modern 
SuperCoach with your own uniformed driver. You 
travel the routes you select, you stop only when 


you wish, arrive right at the very doorstep of your 


hotel or destination. 
Big-name orchestras have discovered it saves much 
more time and money to charter a Greyhound... 


it’s easier to handle instruments... . 
and it’s enjoyable and relaxing for the entire group. 


For full information 
call “Charter Service” 
at the Greyhound Terminal. 
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EILEEN BARTON 


Records: Coral 
Direction: Morris 

Eileen Barton was born in Brooklyn, N.Y. Her 
parents, Elsie and Ben Barton, were a song and 
dance team, Eileen made her professional debut 
in Kansas City at fo amg ar pe and at four 
was a stooge with the late Ted Healey. Before 
her teens she had sung on Horn and Hardart's 
“Children’s Hour” and on the Eddie Cantor 
and Rudy Vallee programs, and had been a 
regular stooge for Milton Berle on radio and 
stage. Her recording of If I Knew You Were 
Coming, I'd’ve Baked A Cake came in February, 
1950, and sold over 1,000,000 copies. She has 
played many niteries, has a long list of radio 
and TV guest shots to her credit, and was seen 
on ing A in Angel in the Wings and 
Remains to Be Seen. 

COUNT BASIE te 
Records: Clef 
Direction: Willard Alexander 
William (Count) Basie was playing piano 
at the age of & in his native Red Bank, N. J. 
While in his teens he jobbed around in theaters 
and small clubs, then in 1929 became pianist- 
arranger with Walter Page’s Blue Devils. In 
1932 he joined Benny Moten's band in Kansas 
City, taking over as leader in 1936 shortly after 
Moten’s death. In 1938 the Basie band made 
its New York debut at Roseland ballroom and 
the following year, after a Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, reached with the 
meccess of “One O'Clock Jump.” Since then 
Basic has played countless clubs and theaters, 
has appeared in such films as “Reveille with 
Beverly,” “Stage Door Canteen,” “Mister Big,” 
and “Crazy House,” and has recorded exten- 
sively. In 1951 after a brief experiment with 
a combo, he returned to the big-band field 
with his present unit. 
LES BAXTER 

Records : ——_ 








Biater | was born in Mexia, Texas, March 14, 


but in Lendon, conducting the Queen's Hall 
orchestra, in 1915. Next he founded, | in succes- 
sion, the New the Sym- 
phony, and his own | opera eompany which pro- 
duced works at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. In 1932 he was appointed artistic director 
of bay 2 — and in same year found- 
ed the London Philh fi which 
he i d to du through W: 
Il, after which he organized the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, which he still heads. In January, 
1938, Sir Thomas made his U.S. debut, at the 
helm of the New York Philharmonic, and has 
since toured the U.S. three times—in 1935, 
1941, and 1950. 
HARRY BELAFONTE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

Harry Belafonte was born in New York City 
in 1926 and spent most of his childhood in 
the West Indies. He returned to New York to 
be graduated from high school and enlisted in 
the navy, spending two years overseas. When 
he returned to civilian life, he enrolled at 
the American © Theater and later at 
the New School to pursue a career in acting, 
directing, and producing. After a try at Broad- 
way, he gave up his dramatie career for an 
eight-hour-day job. Soon, however, he audi- 
tioned at the old Royal Roost jazz club, and 
wound up being held over for 14 w ter 
he became a folk singer. After 14 weeks at 
New York's Village Vanguard, he moved to the 
Blue Angel, then signed with Victor Records. 

ROSEMARY BELAN 

Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 

At 11 Rosemary was singing duets on a 











Worth, Texas, Feb. 14, 1914 and while in his 
teens, toured with a small local orchestra. In 
1936, the young saxist worked with the Ben 
one We band in Texas and early in 1938 joined 
pm Ragy Bay FN ay -g BR 
A "s t, 
singer Marion Hutton and the Modernaires, and 
later enlisted im the navy where he was in 
charge . two service dance bands, After his dis- 
1945, Beneke formed his own band, 
which hey still retains. 


VICKI BENET 

Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 

Paris-born Vicki Benet first came to the U.S. 
at 7, was schoo im New York City and Los 
Angeles, and made her professional debut sing- 
ing at the Wardman Park hotel in Washington, 
D.C. She sang with the Phil Spitalny All-Cirl Or- 
—_ for one year and is now recording for 


TONY BENNETT 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 
When Tony Bennett's Rags To Riches 

cording hit the million sales mark it a a 
climaxed a career which closely followed the 
title. For Anthony Benedetto was raised by a 
widowed mother and was literally singing for 
his supper while still a youngster, making $15 
for a weekend of work, then attending school 
the balance of the time. The war broke off his 
musical career, and for three years Tony served 
as a front-line infantry soldier in Europe. After 
the war times continued tough for the New 
York boy, until a chance meeting with Ray 
. am artist’s representative, started 





Pittsburgh radio station with her sister El 
With another sister, Helen, they formed the 
Malena Sisters trio and toured with John 
Harris’ “Ice Capades.”” When the trio broke 
up Rosemary sang with bands in the Pittsburgh 


the pendulum swinging. A shot on Arthur 

Godfrey’s Talent Scouts led to a TV contract. 
E. POWER BIGGS 

Records: Columbia 

Di NN d 





area, then singled at local niteries, 
winning an RCA Victor contract. 


E. Power Biggs’ Sunday morning concerts 











1922 and studied piano at the Detroit Con- 
servatory and at Pepperdine College in Los 
les. Since the late °'30s he has lived in 
lywood where he has conducted both or- 
and choruses for such radio shows as 
Bob Hope's, the Abbott and Costello program 
and “The Halls of Ivy.” A onetime member of 
Mel Torme’s singing group, the Mel-Tones, Bax- 
ter also has arranged for Frank DeVol, Mar- 
garet Whiting and Nat Cole. With his studio 
ork he has recorded many sides, since his 
initial Capitol album “Music Out of the Moon,” 
in 1952. Among his best known dises are “April 
in Portugal” and “I Love Paris.” 
SIDNEY BECHET 
Records: Blue Note 
Direction: Shaw 
The soprano saxist was born May 14, 1897, 
in New Orleans, played in his brother's band 
while in his teens and turned professional by 
joining the Eagle Band in 1914. Later 
played with Clarence Williams, King Oliver, 
Freddie Keppard and Will Marion Cook with 
whom he toured Europe from 1919 to 1922. 
After a period jobbing around New York he 
returned to Europe with “The Black Revue,” 
leading the show's ork. After a stint with 
Noble Sissle in Paris, he returned to the U. §. 
where he has led various musical groups cver 
tince. In 1953 Bechet composed the score for 
s ballet, “The Night Is a Sorcerer,” which wae 
Pemlered at the Palais De Chaillot, Paris. 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
: Vietor 
tion: Independent 
fos 29, 1879, ° aw: Helens, Lanea- 
d at Ox. 
studied piano from “ie age of six, and 
# 10, fortified with added studies in organ 
wd conducting, plus financial assistance from 
his father, launched a children’s orchestra, the 
of many musical groups he was to found 
in a long career. In 1899 he organized an 
tmateur orchestra, then made his formal de- 








BELL SISTERS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Morris 

The Bell Sisters—Cynthia 18, and Kay, 13, 
(nee Strother)——were discovered late in 1951 
when they appeared on Peter Potter's “Search 
for a Song” TV show, singing Cynthia’s own 
song, “Bermuda.” Their recording of the tune, 
the girls’ first wax effort, became a best-seller. 
They hail from Huntington Beach, Calif., where 
both attend school, fi fessional 
work to an occasional recording date. 


DAN BELLOC 
Records: MGM 


Direction: MCA 

Belloe is a teacher | at a publie | 
by day and a 
education at DePaul a interrupted = 
mavy service, he returned to complete studies 
in 1950, then formed his band, which played 
weekend dates around the Middle West until 
1952 when the saxist, also a songwriter, waxed 
his own tune, “Pretend,” on the Dot label. 
The band has been branching out since then 
and in 1953 landed an MGM pact. 

LOUIE BELLSON 

Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Loule was born in Moline, Ill., in 1924, and 
at 14 was playing professionally. His first wis 
job was with Fie Rito, and in 1943 
Joined Benny } #8, remaining until me 
induction into the army. After his discharge in 
1946, he joined Tommy Dorsey's ork for three 
years, leaving to join Terry Gibbs in a small 
combo which was later hired intact by Dorsey 
in 1950. Bellson next worked with Harry 
James and in 1951 became drummer for Duke 
Ellington. He is currently on tour with an act 
featuring his wife, Pearl Bailey. 

TEX BENEKE 


Records: Coral 
Direction: MCA 
Gordon Lee “Tex” Bencke was born in Fort 








over CBS Radio, are now in their twelfth con- 
secutive year. Born in England, Biggs has been 
an American citizen since 1937. After gradua- 
tion from the Royal Academy of Mausie, he 
toured England eventually came to the U. 5S. 
and settled in Boston. In 1949 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music and 
more recently was made a Fellow in the Ameri- 
eam Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


COWBOY JOE BISKO 
Records: Blue Ribbon 
Sinentions Saal a 


Joseph Bisko, known professionally as Cow- 
boy Joe, was born Nov. 6, 1921, in Martin, 
Pa. and in his early teens won a talent con- 
teat which led to his firet ay A job at WHJB 
in sg. Soon he signed with 
Blue Ribbon. He helped pen his first two 
records, “Miles of Sorrow” and “My Weeping 
Heart.” Other Bisko originals include “Black 
— “Bitter Lies,” and “Fear Not 
oldier.”” 








JUSSI BJOERLING 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Jussi Bjoerling was born at Stora Tuna, 
Sweden, in 1911. At 16 he won a scholarship 
to the Royal Academy of Music, Stockholm. In 
1930 he made his debut at the Stockholm 
Opera singing Ottavio in “Don Giovanni” and 
in the next four years made guest appearances 
at the — opera houses of Prague, Vienna, 
Dresden, Paris, Brussels, Florence and London. 
In 1937, Seemann eame to the U.S. for concert 
and radie appearances and the following year 
was signed by the Metropolitan, making his 
debut as Rodolfo in “La Boheme.” During the 
war the tenor was in his ustive country 
giving concerts for the Red Cross. In 1945 
he returned to the U.S. where he has been « 
mainstay of the Met end Sap Francisco Opera. 
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RAY BLOCH 
Rerords: Coral 
Di ams Bad 





The conductor of such TV shows as “Toast 
of the Town” and “The Jackie ne 
was born Aug. 3, 1902, in Alsace- ine 
was brought te America as a child. He began 
his career by playing piano for a musie pub- 
lisher. In the early °20s he switched to radio 
and in 1931 became arranger-accompanist for 
the Eton Boys quartet, later serving as leader 
of choral groups including The Swing Fourteen. 
He emerged as a full-fledged conductor on the 
“Johnny Presents” show and has arranged and 
conducted recording dates for Teresa Brewer 
and other Coral vocalists in addition to waxing 
his own featured sides. 

SHARKEY BONANO 
Reeords: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 

Joseph (Sharkey) Bonano was born April 9, 
1904, in New Orleans. At 16 he began study- 
ing cornet and trumpet and soon was head- 
ing his own band at the Lake Milneburg 
recreation area. In 1927 he joined the Jean 
Goldkette band. With this exception, however, 
he has fronted his own combos since and re- 
cently toured with his Dixie jazz unit, playing 
such un-Dixie spots as the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York and the Palmer House in Chicago. 

BERYL BOOKER 
Records: Mereury 
Direction: Shaw 

Beryl was born in Philadelphia in 1923 and 
began her career playing piano at local bars 
with the Two Drakes and a Duchess combo. 
Next she joined the Toppers (later known as 
Steve Gibson's Red Caps), then in 1946 re- 
placed Billy Taylor with the Slam Stewart 
trio. Beryl later served as accompanist for 
Dinah Washington, then spent a year with the 
Austin Powell quintet before signing a Mer- 
eury pact. She recently formed her own trio, 
which includes bassist Bonnie Wetzel and 
drummer Elaine Leighton. 


and « contract with Columbia, for 
recorded his seasonal hit of 1952, 
Mommy Kissing Santa Claus.” 


JANET BRACE 
Records: Decea 


Direction: Independent 

Miss Brace’s record, Teach Me Tonight/My 
Old Familiar Heartache, was the first top label 
eredit she received although she had sung with 
the bands of Vincent Lopez and Johnny Long. 
Her association with Long’s crew lasted two 
years, during which time she recorded Big Rock 
Candy Mountain and Orange-Celored Sky. She 
has appeared in night clubs in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. 

TINY BRADSHAW 

Records: King 
Direction: Universal 

A rhythm-and-blues performer since the °20s, 
Bradshaw made his early reputation at Harlem's 
Savoy Ballroom and Cotton Club. With his 
band he recently made an impact on the r&b 
market with “Soft,” an instrumental to which 
Henry Glover later added words. 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


which he 
“I Saw 


Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Alexander Brailowsky was born in Kiev, 
Russia, Feb., 16, 1896, and studied music at 


the Kiev Conservatory. At 13 he was taken to 
Vienna to study under Leschetizky. Following 
his debut recital in Paris he embarked on his 
first concert tour of South America in 1922. 
Two years later came his New York debut. Sinee 
that time Brailowsky has toured the U.S. re- 
peatedly and has played many concerts in 
Mexico and Cuba, throughout South and Cen- 
tral America, in Egypt and Palestine, in China 
and Japan, in the East and West Indies, and 
in Australia. To date he has given three Chopin 
eycles (each consisting of six concerts) at New 
York's Carnegie Hall. 





CHARLES BROWN 

Records: Aladdin 
Direction: Shaw 

A native of Texas, the singer, a former high 
school science teacher, wom an amateur talen, 
contest at a Los Angeles theater where he wa; 
spotted by vocalist Ivy Anderson, who signed 
him for her own nitery, the Chicken Shack, 
In 1944 Brown joined the Bardu Ali Lincols 

ter band as pianist, then moved on to 
the Three Blazers, with whom his vocal work 
won an Aladdin contract. After the 1946 dis. 
hit “Driftin’ Blues, own made two tours 
with Johnny Moore’s Three Blazers, then formed 
his own unit. 
KAY BROWN 

Records: Mereury 
Direetion: Independent 

Still a teenager, Kay already has a series of 
Mereury dises behind her. A native of Peoria, 
IlL., she attended grade school in Detroit, leay, 
ing that city in 1943 when her family settled 
on the west coast. While on a TV show is 
Hollywood she was spotted by Harry Geller, 
Mercury's coast talent director, and her firs 
dise session was arranged. 

LES BROWN 

Records: Coral 
Direction: ABC 

Les was born March 14, 1912 in Reinertown, 
Pa., and began music studies at 8. He entered 
the Conservatory of Music im Ithaca, N.Y., is 
1926, attended New York Military Academy, 
then enrolled at Duke university where he 
formed a student band. The band, tagged the 
“Blue Devils,” played professional dates and 
made some records before it broke up is 
September, 1937. After a period spent arrang. 
ing for various bands and for musie publishers, 
Les formed a new band in 1938 and has bees 
a leader most of the time since then. Brow: 
these days adheres to a heavy radio-TV schedule 
as conductor for Bob Hope, with whom he ha 
made many tours as well. 











aoe 








EARL BOSTIC 


Records: King 
Direction: Universal 

A onetime sideman with the Don Redman, 
Cab Calloway: and Lionel Hampton orks, altoist 
Earl Bostic formed his own band in 1938 
and enjoyed an initial engagement (at Small's 
Paradise in Harlem) that lasted three years. 
After the war the Bostic band recorded for 
Gotham, then switehed to the King label. Among 
the best-known discs of his nine-piece unit are 
“Seven Steps,” “Serenade,” “September” and 


“The Man I Love.” 

CONNEE BOSWELL 
Records: Decea 
m : Ind a 





Connee and her two sisters, Helvetia and 
Martha, took musie lessons in New Orleans, 
their birthplace, and beeame the protegees of 
Philharmonic Society. soon 
had their own radio show, made their first 
recording for the old Brunswick label and 
appeared in movies with Bing Crosby. At the 
peak of their popularity in 1936, they dis- 


nut Street. was co-starred on Kraft Music 
Hall as well as other radio shows. Now she 
wri arranges and makes television, radic 
and night club appearances. 

JIMMY BOYD 
Records: Columbia 


TERESA BREWER 


Records: Coral 
Direction: Morris 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, May 7, 1981, Teresa 
was only 2 when she first appeared on “Uncle 
August's Kiddie Show” over WSPD in Toledo. 
Three years later she started a seven-year tour 
with the Major Bowes “Amateur Hour” that 
lasted until she was 12, when she became per- 
manent singer on the “Pick and Pat” show. 
At 16 Teresa was back in radio, winning such 
talent shows as Eddie Dowling’s “The Big 
Break” and Mutual's “Talent Jackpot.” Soon 
thereafter came her first big record hit, “Music, 
Music, Music.” Last year she made her movie 
debut in Paramount's “Those Redheads From 


Seattle.” 


ELTON BRITT 


Records: Victor 
Direetion: Independent 

Elton Britt was discovered at 15 by talent 
seouts who were touring Arkansas and Okla- 
homa h i b boy 





for an boy 7 
who could sing and yodel. signed 
to a one-year contract at KMPC in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. From KMPC, Elton went on to net- 
work shows, made « trip to England, and 
started recording for RCA Victor in 1987. His 
recorded hits include “There's a Star-Spangled 
Banner Waving Somewhere,” which sold over 
q million copies. Elton is now with WCOP in 
oston. 


BROTHER LEE ROY 


RAY BROWN 


Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 
Bassist Ray Brown hails from Pittsburgh 


where he was born in 1926. His early experiene 
was gained in the bands of Jimmy Hinsley and 
Snookum Russell in 1944, In 1945 he joined 
Dizzy Gillespie in New York, leaving in 1947 
to form his own trio. 
RUTH BROWN 

Records: Atlantic 
Direction: Shaw 

In her native Portsmouth, Va., Ruth sang 
spirituals and hymns under her father’s diree 
tion at the Emmanuel A.M.E. church. Turned 
professional she sang with the Lucky Millinde 
band until 1948. En route to New York for he 
debut as a single at Harlem's Apollo Theater, 
Ruth sustained near-fatal injuries in an auto 
mobile accident. After nearly a year’s hospitalizs 
tion she recorded “So Long” for Atlantic and 
has since waxed “Teardrops” ,and “Dadd; 


Daddy.” 
WINI BROWN 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Universal 

Wini Brown was born and bred on the 
south side of Chicago. While in her teens sh 
got a job for one Saturday night in a cafe 
where bandleader Eddie Mallery heard her and 
signed her as his featured vocalist. In 194 
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she replaced Dinah Washington as vocalist wit te 


Lionel Hampton. 
DAVE BRUBECK 

Records: Fantasy 
Direction: ABC 

Pianist Brubeck was born tm 1921 at Cos 
eord, Calif., amd studied at the Cellege of th 
Pacific in 1938, Mille college ander Daria 
Milhaud im 1942, and later at the 
of Califernia. After serving in the army = 
World War Il he joined « band headed by 
Desmond for « short time, continued 
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MILT BUCKNER 


Records: Seooter 
Direction: Shaw 

Buckner started his career in St. Louis, Me., 
where he began playing piano at 10. In the 
following years, the jazz pianist was with such 
organizations as MeKinney’s Cotton Pickers, 
Cab Calloway’s band, and Lionel Hampton's 
crew. Switching to organ, he formed his own 
trio, which he recently left to join Roy Eld- 
ridge’s group. 

BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Friedberg 

The Budapest String Quartet which made its 
American debut in 1930 at Cornell University, 
began originally with full Hungarian member- 
ship in the 1920's but by 1936 none of its 
members came from Budapest. Joseph* Roisman, 
the first violinist, second violinist Jac Gordetsky 
and violist Boris Kroyt are all natives of 
Odessa. "Cellist Mischa Schneider is from Vilna. 
The quartet plays some 100 concerts a year, 
including a series at The Library of Congress, 
where they have alse d the 
quartets of Beethoven. The Quartet has ‘also 
toured Europe, South America, and last fall, 
fer the first time, Japan. 


SONNY BURKE 





Records: Decea 
Direction: MCA 

Sonny Burke, a former arranger for Jimmy 
Dorsey and Charlie Spivak, is now West Coast 


recording director for Decea. He was born 
Joseph Francis Burke March 22, 1914, im 
Scranton, Pa., and formed a student dance 


band at Duke university. After graduation he 
pecdied arrangements to such leaders as Buddy 
Rogers, Joe Venuti and Xavier Cugat. Then 


Andy Kirk and Lips Page, before forming his 
own combo. In 1946 he went to Europe with 
a combo and settled in France, where he is 
now living and working. 


CAB CALLOWAY 

Records: Bell 
Direction: GAC 

Cabell (Cab) Calloway was born Dec. 25, 
1907, in Rochester. He got the show business 
bug from his sister, Blanche, then fronting a 
band, and became a drummer-singing band- 
leader, achieving phenomenal success in the mid- 
*30s. In 1943 Cab received an “Oscar” from the 
Negro Actor's Guild for his work in the film 
“Stormy Weather.” He has appeared in many 
other features and short subjects and on tele- 
vision, For the last two years, he has been with 
“Porgy and Bess” in the role of Sportin’ Life. 


SALVADOR (TOOTIE) CAMARATA 

Records: Decca 
Direction: Independent 

Camarata orginally studied violin but took up 
trumpet in his teens. At Juilliard he studied 

i and under Bernard 

Wagenaar and conducting under Cesare Sodero. 
He played with such bands as Red Norvo’s, 
Charlie Barnet’s, Frank Dailey’s, Joe Venuti 
and Jimmy Dorsey's. In 1937 he joined Bing 
Crosby’s “Kraft Music Hall” program, for whieh 
he played, wrote and arranged. After wartime 
service he organized the 70-piece Kingsway 
Symphony orchestra in 1947. His arrangements 
for orchestra include a scoring of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland Sketches.” 


FRANK CANNON 
Records: MGM 


Direction: Independent 
Frank Cannon was born October 19, 1926 in 









Hanging out his shingle in Florida, Hoagy con- 
tinued writing songs in his spare time, but 
soon forsook the law for Tin Pan Alley, where 
in 1929 he clicked with “Stardust,” following 
up with such hits as “Rockin’ and 
“Lazy Bones.” Since 1940 he has been com- 
posing for films and holds an Academy Award 
for “Cool, Cool, Cool of the Evening” (1952). 
In 1944 he made his film debut as a pianist- 
actor in Warners’ “To Have And Have Not,” 
and in 1953 bowed in network television. 


JOE (FINGERS) CARR 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Lou Busch, alias Fingers Carr, was an ar- 
ranger, doing backgrounds for Kay Starr, 
Dean Martin, Margaret Whiting and others 
before he cut some ragtime piano sides that 
established him as a recording personality in 
his own right. The first dise that did the trick 
was “Sam's Song,” waxed while Lou was a&r 
man at Capitol. 

DAVID CARROLL 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Independent 

David Carroll, Mercury records’ midwest 
musie director, was born in Taylorville, IL, 
and began his professional music career at 8 
as a drummer with the family orchestra. He 
switched to clarinet and while still in high 
school began arranging for bands including 
Tiny Hill's and Hal Kemp's. Upon graduation, 
he went to New York City where he studied 
the Schillinger system and wrote for radio 
shows, including the “Hit Parade.” Upon com- 
pletion of his studies, Carroll came to Chicago 
where he joined Mercury in 1951. Recently he 
has stepped out with his own orchestral dises, 
including the recont “Buck Dance.” 














came a crack at Tin Pan Alley followed by a 
spell in front of his own dance band. In 1940 
he began a two-year stint with Spivak, fol- 
lowed by three years with Dorsey. Since then 
Burke has been active as a songwriter-arranger 
for motion pictures. 


CHAMP BUTLER 

Records: Columbia 

Direction: William Morris 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., Champ Clark Butler 
was reared in California. After his army dis- 
tharge he and two girls formed a trio called 
“The Holidays.” Then for a short time he and 
adancer worked as a comedy act. Champ next 
@eountered theatrical manager Barbara Belle, 
who signed him to a personal management con- 
tract. Six months later he debuted at the 
Mecambo, shortly thereafter appearing on Jo 
Stafford’s radio show and singing with Colum- 
bia. 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD 


William Charles Butterfield was born Jan. 14, 
1917, in Middletown, Ohio, and educated at 

1 ington, Ky. He left 
1936 to tour with a small college 
band, later taken over by Austin Wylie, and 
ety played trumpet with Bob Crosby, 

Artic Shaw, and Benny Goodman before turn- 
ing to radio work as a CBS staff musician in 
New York in 1942. After a similar stint at 
ABC and a period in the army, he formed his 
om ork, recording for Capitol, and sinee 
— has remained in New York as an ABC 

lor. 


DON BYAS 
Records: Atlantic 
Direction: Indepen: 

Don was born Oct. 21, 1912, in Muskogee, 
Ohle., studied music as a and im 1980, 
i i; tion eed ¢ as Geol 
1985 he joined Eddie Barefield on sax, 
bed playing with Don Red Lacky 

» Eddie Mallory, Lionel Hampton, 





New York City. While attending high school he 
enlisted in the Army. Honorably discharged in 
1945 with a 50 per cent disability, he spent 
some months in hospitals, returned to complete 
his high school credits in 1946, then entered 
Ithaca College where he had the singing lead 
in a student show. In New York he wrote 
music and sang at Jimmy Ryan's with Sidney 
Bechet, Al Galedex, Bobby Hackett, Ed Hall, 
Leon Merian and others. 


FRANKIE CARLE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

A native of Providence, R. I., Carle studied 
piano in childhood and began his career at 
15, playing for vaudeville acts. He soon joined 
Mal Hallett’s ork, then began organizing bands 
for other musicians. Carle next returned to 
band work as featured soloist with Horace 
Heidt, organized his own band in 1943 and 
has continued as a leader ever since. As a 
recording artist Carle is well-known for his 
combo work. 


CARLISLES 

Records: Mereury 
Direction: WSM 

This country-western family entertaining unit 
hails from Kentucky, is heard rly over 
WSM, Nashville, and im addition makes many 
persenal appearances, playing about 250 dates 
each year. On records the Carlisles are known 
for their dises of “No Help Wanted,” “Teo 
» ar Bia J Cut the Mustard,” and “Rattle Snake 

addy.” 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 


Hoagland (Hoagy) Carmich born Nev. 22, 
1897, in Bloomington, eo piano from 
ood and played his way through lew 


with 
which was soon recorded by the Wolverines. 


MARTHA CARSON 
Records: Capitol 
D.rection: WSM 
Martha Carson is a gospel-spiritual singer 
heard on her own show regularly over WS 


Nashville. She maintains a heavy personal ap- 
pearance schedule, averaging 400 dates a year, 
in addition to her recording activities for Cap- 
itol, A featured star of “Grand Ole Opry,” 
Martha is best known on wax for such sides 
as “Inspiration from Above” and “Fear Not.” 
MINDY CARSON 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Mindy Carson was born July 16, 1927, in 
New York. After high school graduation she 
became a secretary at a candy company. On 
vacation in Miami in January, 1946, she met a 





Jey, fessi I of the Santly-Joy 
music publishing firm, who 
Towa eo end of 1946 she auditioned for 
Paul Whiteman's “Stairway to the Stars” radio 
program and was hired as the featared vocalist. 
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Carter is currently working on 
West Coast and was recently seen in the 
film, “The Snews of Kilimanjaro.” 


ROBERT CASADESUS 


The pianist was born April 7, 1899, in Paris 
and educated at the National Conservatorie 





Between 1921 and 1940 he taught at 
servatoire Americain de F. i and the 
Geona and Lausanne conservatories. Casadesus 


made his U.S. debut Jan. 20, 1935, as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic symphony 
and has been heard in concert throughout the 
U.S. His compositions include three piano con- 
certi, a two-piano concerto, two symphonies, 
two orchestral suites and a suite for small or- 
chestra, entitled “Ballet for the Birth ef a 
Dauphiness.” 


GEORGE CATES 
Records: Coral 





Cates, a former arranger for Russ Morgan, 
now fronts his own band on Coral and serves 
as the company’s west coast music director. 
Born Oct. 19, 1911, im the Bronx, he began 
studying violin at 5S, later adding saxophone, 
clarinet, and flute. He arranged for and con- 
ducted an Olsen and Johnson musical and then 
served as an arranger and saxophonist for 
three years with Henry Busse. In 1940, Cates 
joined Morgan's band, and except for « three- 
year stint in the Navy during World War Il, 
he has been Morgan's top arranger since. 


CARMEN CAVALLARO 


Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

A native of New York City, Cavallaro began 
his career as pianist with Al Kavelin's ork, 
later joining Enric Madriguera, Abe Lyman and 
Rudy Vallee. In 1939 he formed a nine-piece 
ork which, shortly thereafter, played six months 
at the St. Louis Statler hotel. With this engage- 
ment as the springboard, Cavallaro soon > 
tracted , later b 
recording artist, ‘perhaps his best-known aise 
being an interpolation of Chopin's “‘Polonaise 
in A-Flat.” 





FRANK CHACKSFIELD 
Records: eee 





A ates of " Sussex, England, Frank was a 
church organist in his teens, studied law and 
even hung out his shingle, but switched to 
music in the mid-’30s, forming a band shortly 
before World War Il. While in the army he 
began broadcasting over the BBC, later be- 
coming « staff arranger for a soldier revue, 
“Stars in Battle Dress."’ After the war he re- 
corded a series of sides for English Decea, 
eventually coming to the attention of U. S. 
listeners with his 1953 dise of “Terry's Theme 
from ‘Limelight.’ ” 

KAREN CHANDLER 


Records: Coral 
Direction: ABC 

Karen, a native of Rexburg, Ohio, was the 
band vocalist at Brigham Young university. 
After graduation, she tried without success to 
crash New York City. Then with her husband, 
conductor-arranger Jack Pleis, she went to 
Hollywood where Jerry Lewis heard her audi- 
tioning for a local NBC show. This led to a 
spot on the Martin-Lewis TV stanza. Next she 
and Jack made a demonstration record of 
“Hold Me, Thrill Me, Kiss Me” for Fred Amsel, 
who signed Karen to « personal management 
contract and arranged a regular recording ses- 
sion. The upshot was a long-term contract 
with Coral and a record hit. 

BETTE CHAPEL 
Records: Mereury 
Direction: 

Born Bette Caipello in Cincinnati, this vocal- 
ist got her start as a teenager, singing with 
local bands om weekends. After touring the 
midwest with Jimmy James’ band and doing 
a stint with Teddy Phillips’ band, she made 
Chieago her headquarters, singing in night 
clubs and continuing vocal lessons. In 1947, 
Bette joined Ray Pear 
hawk restaurant and was tapped by 
for a featured spot on the old Seesseuay at 
Large” TV show, which brought her to national 
attention. 





BUDDY CHARLES 


Records: Mercury 
Direction: ABC 

Buddy Charles was born in Chicago and 
studied piano from childhood through his col- 
legiate days at Loyola university. His stepfather, 
Mugesy Spanier, brought Buddy to the atten- 
tion of Mercury's a&r chief, Art Talmadge, who 








ope. =) 
signed him to « recording 
Spanier, Charles has waxed “‘Sendey” 


“Moonglew.” 
THE CHECKERS 

Records: King 
Direction: Universal 

Leader of this rhythm-blues unit is By 
Brown, formerly with Billy Ward's Dominca 
The Checkers made their professional debut » 
April, 1952, at the Sunset Terrace, India. 
apolis, following with a one-niter tour. Fo 
King they have cut such sides as “Oh, Oh, G 
Baby,” and “Flame In My Heart.” 

DON CHERRY 

Records: Decea 
Direction: GAC 

The golf-playing singer quit » tournament & 
Dallas, Texas, to fly to New York and recon 
Mona Lisa, Our Very Own, Mad About You 
Thereafver, he was set in night clubs ani 
theaters, with only occasional time to sand 
wich in a golf date. He has been featured » 
both television shows and radio. 


JUNE CHRISTY 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

June first came to attention when she joing 
the Stan Kenton band as vocalist in 1945. Foe 
years later she left the band to do a singh 
but rejoined in 1950 for Kenton’s a 
tions in Modern Music” tour, repeating wii 
the tour in 1951. After another solo stim 
Christy rejoined Kenton in 1953 for the band, 
European tour. She is now working on th 
West Coast. She was born Shirley Luster No 
20, 1925, in Decatur, Ill., — before joini 
Kenton was vocalist with Boyd Raeburn. 

SAVANNAH CHURCHILL 

Records: Decca 
Direction: Gale 





Miss Churchill's first professional engagemay| 
arl Ss! 


was at Smalls’ Paradise in he sou 
was featured with moe ¢ Carter's band. Alread 
recognized on records, she decided to write be 
own tunes. Her first was | Want to Be Lovei, 
One of her latest is Shake a Hand/Shed a Tow, 
THE CINCINNATIANS 

Records: Brunswick 

Direction: 

The Cincinnatians, spiritual and gospel sing 
ers, are sparked by James Avant and Cal Wal 
lace, both of whom were active in collep 
musical organizations. They met when Wallan 
joined a group directed by Avant. Other Ca 
cinnatians are Art Conley, Louie Hill, Calva 
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Fair, and Plato Petty. 
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BUCK 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independen 
Wilbur D. Clayton 


CLAYTON 


in 1930, jobbed in local bands, joining Earl 
Dancer in 1982. When the band broke up, Buck 
nized his own band which he maintained 


leaving Basie during the late '40's, the trumpet- 
er played in combos with J. C. Heard, Ike Que- 
bee, Charlie Ventura, Trummy Young, and Don 
Byas. In 1946-47, he toured with “Jazz at the 


where he played with Don Byas and others. 
Since his return to New York he has worked 
in combos, including Joe Bushkin's quartet. 
LARRY CLINTON 

Records: Bell ‘ 
Direction: GAC 

Clinton was born in Brooklyn, Aug. 
1909, got his first job in music as a trumpeter 
and worked 


hit with such records as “Dipsy Doodle,” “My 
Reverie,” “Deep Purple,” “Satan Takes a Holi- 


his band in 1942 to join the air force. Since 
the war, he has been doing free-lance arrang- 
ing and recording. 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Rosemary, who scored her first big hit with 
s recording of “Come On-A My House” in 
1950, began her career as half of the Clooney 
Sisters singing team. With sister Betty 
sang with Tony Pastor's band, then landed 
a vocalist’s spot on TV's “Songs for Sale” 
show, which led to a recording pact with Co- 
lumbia. Following her initial dise click, Rose- 
mary made her motion picture debut in Para- 
mount’s “The Stars Are Singing,” following up 
with the recent “Red Garters.” 














was born in Parsons, Kas., 
Nov. 11, 1911, and after moving to California 


— 1936 when he joined Count Basic. After 


Philharmonic” and in 1949 trekked to Paris 


17, 


as an arranger for various leaders 
before forming his own band in 1938. With 
Bea Wain as vocalist, the Clinton ork soon 


day,” and “Study in Brown,” Larry broke up 


she 





NAT COLE 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Born Mareh 17, 
Cole attended 
studied piane and soon organized his own 
band, playing local dates. Later the band 
toured vaudeville with the “Shuffle Along” re- 
vue, after which Cole worked as « pianist in 
niteries before forming the Cole Trio, 
(piano, bass, guitar) with which first came 
to prominence. Nat then turned his attention 
exclusively to singing and has since become one 
of the top attractions on the nitery cireult as 
well as on records where his best-known of- 
forts have been “Mona Lisa,” “Nature Boy,” 
“Too Young,” and “Pretend.” 


DOROTHY COLLINS 

Records: Audivox 
Direction: ABC 

A native of Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
Dorothy, on a visit to Chicago at 15, sang 
for Raymond Scott, who liked her, decided to 
try out some of his music training theories 
with her, and mapped out a 15-year training 
program for that purpose. She began by sing- 
ing with Seott’s quintet, then with his band. 
In 1950 when Scott became music director of 
TV's “Your Hit Parade” Dorothy was assigned 
to singing the show's commercials. Soon she 
became a featured vocalist on the program. 
Seott and Dorothy were married in 1953 and 
soon launched their own Iabel, on which 
Dorothy has been featured on such sides as 
“Crazy Rhythm” and “Mountain High, Valley 
Low.” 


1917, in Montgomery, Als., 
ool in Chicago 


BOB CONNALLY 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: GAC 

Connally left St. Ambrose college, Davenport, 
lowa, a short time ago to try his hand at 
professional singing, having had his own band 
at school, When Mercury was looking for a 
singer for Ralph Marterie’s crew, Connally won 





1 Indopend 

was born y in 
Grande, Okla., and played his Grst square dance 
on the fiddle at 8. He vielin and 


depression began playing fiddle with westers 
bands, forming his own group in 1941. In 


ing his radio and TV shows from there. In 
addition, he makes personal appearances and 


does film work. 

JILL COREY 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 


Jill was born Sept. 30, 1935, in Avonmore, 
Pa., where she began singing with local bands 
while in school. In September, 1953, she made 
a tape for a radio station manager in Latrobe, 
near Pittsburgh. 


signed Jill. A few weeks later she successfully 
auditioned for a featured vocalist spot on 
“The Dave Garroway Show” on TV. 


DON CORNELL 
Records: Coral 
Direction: Morris 
Don Cornell was born in New York City and 
shortly after high school graduati full 
auditioned for the ork at the Edison Hotel. 
More band vocalizing followed until 1942 when 
he joined Sammy Kaye. After wartime army 
service, Cornell rejoined Kaye in 1946, then 
left the ork to single in 1949. 
BING CROSBY 
Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 
Harry Lillis Crosby, a product of Tacoma, 
Wash., has become an entortai ph 
enon in the years since 1930 when he turned 
vocal soloist. Born May 2, 1904, he was reared 
in Washi and ded G ga university 























THE CLOVERS 
Atlantic 
Shaw 
No longer ago than January, 
young men, who attended high school together 


Records: 
Direction : 
1951, these 
in their mative Washington, D.C., were total 
unknowns. The Clovers—four voices and a 
® guitar—are John Bailey, Mathew McQuater, Hal 
iB Lucas, Harold Winley, and guitarist Bill Harris. 
After high school, they got in touch with Lou 
etz, Balti Washing record merchant, 

who signed them as personal manager. They 





made their first tests for Atlantic and soon 
appeared on wax with “Don't You Know I 
Leve You?” 


ARNETT COBB 
Records: Epic 
Direction: Universal 
j Cobb was born in Houston, Texas, and played 
with Lionel Hampton before forming his own 
ork, Earlier he played several seasons with 
Mit Larkin’s ork in Texas. Known aos “The 
Wild Man of the Tenor Sax,” he is identified 
with recordings of “Smooth Sailing,” ‘Walkin’ 
Home” and “Cobb’s Boogie.” 
B CODY 





















Records: RCA Victor 
Weasel t Ted. a, 





A native of Auburn, Maine, c&w singer Betty 
Cody made her first professional appearance at 
15 over WCOU in Lewiston, Maine. Betty 
reached national prominence via her RCA Vie- 
tor recordings, which include ““Tom-Tom Yodel” 
and “I Found Out More Than You Ever Knew.” 
At present Betty and her husband (Lone Pine) 
ere headlining a radio show with Hawkshaw 
Hawkins over WWVA in Wheeling, W. Va. 
JIMMIE COE 

Records: States 

Direction: Universal 

Rhythm-and-blues saxist Coe’s biggest wax 
hit to date has been “After Hour Joint.” His 
anit is distinguished by the presence of an 
electric organ and by the featured vocals of 
‘ox. 


the job, but instead of recording with the 
band, he was given his own dises with full 
billing. 


PERRY COMO 

Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 

Como was born in Canonsburg, Pa., May 18, 
1912. At 14, he was a barber's apprentice and 
at 21 owned his own shop. Then in 1933, 
while on a twe-week vacation in Cleveland, he 
auditioned for Freddy Carlone’s band and won 
a vocaliet’s berth. Two years later he joined Ted 
Weems with whom he remained until 1942 
when the band broke up. He then signed with 
General Artists Corp. and soon thereafter with 
RCA Victor for which his first record, “Good- 
bye, Sue,” was waxed in 1943, In 1945, he had 
his first big hit, “Till the End of Time.” 
Among other best-selling Como records have 
been “Prisoner of Love,” “Because,” “When 
You Were Sweet Sixteen,” “Temptation,” and 
“No Other Love.” Perry also has appeared in 
movies and is starred on a thrice-weekly tele- 
vision show. 


EDDIE CONDON 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 

Born Nov. 16, 1905, in Goodland, Ind., 
Eddie was reared in Momence, and Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and in his teens played uke 
with Peeveys Jazz Bandits around Chicago. At 
22, while working as banjoist with Louis Pani- 
co’s ork, he cut some Dixie sides for Red Me- 
Kenzie on the old Okeh label, then with 
McKenzie, pianist Joe Sullivan and drummer 
Gene Krupa jobbed around New York. After a 
brief period with Red Nichols’ band, Condon 
reorganized the Mound City Blue Blowers, then 
in 1938 formed a band which won attention 
with some Commodore sides. In 1942 he led a 
combo in a series of jazz concerts at New 
York’s Town Hall, which were aired over CBS, 
then opened his own nitery in Greenwich 
Village, where he still plays. 


where he teamed up with Al Rinker and formed 
a seven-picce college band. With the aid of 
Rinker’s sister, Mildred Bailey, the duo obtained 
a booking as a singing act at the Tent Cafe 
in Leos Angeles. After a vaude tour Crosby and 
Rinker joined Paul Whiteman in 1927 and 

became the Rhythm Boys 
trio, After 


trio was booked alone into the Los Angeles 
Cocoanut Grove, where Bing’s reputation as a 
soloist was built. He began making best-selling 
records, went east for radio shows and before 
long was broadcasting twice nightly over CBS, 
and appearing at the P: theater, New 

lengthy film 








York, Next came the start of a 
earcer, highlighted by an Academy Award for 
his starring role in Paramount’s “Going My 
Way” in 1944, Crosby’s enormots popularity 
in films, on recordings and over the air has 
continued unabated for two decades, but his 
activities have been lessened somewhat in the 
last year, reportedly as the beginning move in 
a gradual retirement from the business. 
BOB CROSBY 

Records: Coral 
Direction: MCA 

George Robert Crosby was born Aug. 23, 
1914, in Spokane, Wash., and sang on local 
radio stations before joining Anson Weeks’ 
band as vocalist in 1933. After two years with 
Weeks Crosby fronted a cooperative Dixieland 
band known as the Bob Cats, which established 
itself with a long engagement at the jack 
Hawk restaurant, Chicago, in 1938. After war- 
time service the marines, Bob went to 
Hollywood in 1945 and formed a sweet band. 
Recently he revived the Bob Cats for hie daily 
TV show. The Crosby band also plays the Jack 
Benny radio show. 

XAVIER CUGAT 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: MCA 

Born in Barcelona, Spain, and educated for 
the concert stage, t was, brought to 
U.S. by Emrice Caruse on one of his concert 
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tours and remained with the tenor for five 
years. Shortly thereafter Cugat tried his hand 
as a cartoonist on the Los Angeles Times, then 
returned to music by forming a small Latin- 
American band in California. The rest is his- 
tory. Cugat has appeared at countless hotels 
and niteries and has become synonomous with 
thumba music. 
RAY CURA 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Independent 

This young singer was born in Brooklyn, Oct. 
10, 1925. He began musical studies with the 
Anthony Scotti studios in New York after a 


two-year hitch im the navy, then won an 
Arthur Godfrey “Talent Scouts” competition 
late in 1951. 

ALAN DALE 


BC 

Born Aldo Sigismendi in Brooklyn, July 9, 
1926, Dale started his singing career at 16, 
appearing at Coney Island. At 18 he became 
featured vocalist with Carmen Cavallaro and 
a year later joined George Paxton, with whose 
ork he spent three years before branching out 
as a single. His best-known recordings are “Oh 
Marie” and “Darktown Strutters’ Ball.” 


VIC DAMONE 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Morris 

Damone’s first job was as a part-time usher 
at New York’s Paramount theater during his 
high school days. Five years later he was a 
headliner there, but in the interim there were 
scale jobs, part-time radio work, club dates and 
a radio show on a small-watted New York 
outlet. This show led to a small part in a revue 
at New York’s La Martinique club, then a hit 


ing im Atlantic City, N. J., as a pianist in the 
sumorers. He turned professional at the Moon. 
glow club in Chester, Pa., worked as a single 
for several years, and then switched to organ 
in 1951. He now has his own trio. 

JIMMIE DAVIS 


Records: Decca 
Direction: Independent 

Louisiana’s former governor is also a well- 
known performer and composer of c&w tunes, 
including You Are My Sunshine. After gradua- 
tien from Louisiana State University, Davis 
became a teacher of history at Dodd college and 
sang on a Shreveport radio station. Listeners 
liked Davis’ singing so much that it was easy 
to for Sk t police 
sioner, a job he won easily. After four years 
rt this job, he was elected as state public 
service commissioner. In 1944 he was elected 
governor, One of his hit records was Nobody's 
Darlin’. boa 

MILES DAVIS 

Records: Prestige 
Direction: ABC 

Davis was born May 25, 1926, in Alton, Il. 
He attended the Juilliard musie school for two 
years and received his principal trumpet coach- 
ing from Elwood Buchanan in East St. Louis. 
He has made two tours with Norman Granz’ 
“Jazz at the Philharmonic” package and has 
written such jazz pieces as “Little Nellie 
Leaps,” “Donna Lee,” “Half Nelson,” and 
“Sipping at Bells.” 


DAVIS SISTERS 
Records: RCA Victor 
Direction: WSM 
The Davis Sisters, Bee Jay and Skeeter, first 
began singing together during high school, 
and in 1950-52 performed over WCPO-TV in 
Renal 











dise of “I Have But One Heart” landed the 
singer a Mutual network fol 

by a berth on CBS's “Saturday Night "Serenade. ¥ 
Then came nitery engagements and his motion 
pleture debut, in MGM's “Rich, Young and 
Pretty.” In 1953 he resumed his career after a 
two-year hitch in the army. 


ti. They also performed on WKLV and 
WVLK in Lexington, Ky. In 1952 they were 
signed as regulars on a country music show 
and a year later made their first record, “I 
Forgot More Than You'll Ever Know.” As a 
result of an automobile accident which killed 


cafes and nightelubs in upstate New 
Charlie was engaged to perform in a cafe ig 
Greenwich village. An agent offered him the op. 

portunity of appearing in the Blue Angel wheal 
he was brought to the attention of the head 
of Bell Records with which he recently signed, 


BUDDY DEFRANCO 
Records: Clef 
Direction: ABC 
Boniface (Buddy) DeFranco was born iy 
Camden, N. J., Feb. 17, 1923, and reared in 
Philadelphia. He began playing elarinet at 12, 
In 1939 he joined Scat Davis then subse 
quently played with Gene Krupa, Ted Fie 
Rito, Charlie Barnet, Tommy Dorsey and Boyd 
Raeburn. After a period as a leader he dis 
banded in 1952 to form a combo and has 
been working with a small group ever since, 
For the last nine years DeFranco has won 
Down Beat’s reader's poll as best clarinetist, 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 
Victoria de los Angeles was born in Bar 
celona in 1924 and studied at the Conserva. 
tory del Liceo, making her debuts both in 
solo recital and opera (as the Countess in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” at the Barcelona 
Licee) at the age of 20. In 1947 the soprano 
won first prize in the International Singing 
Contest at Geneva, Switzerland. After appear. 
ances at the Paris Opera in 1950, and at La. 
Seala, Milan; at Amsterdam, Edinburgh, and is 
London’s Covent Garden she gave her U. §, 
debut recital in November, 1950. The follow. 
ing March she joined the Metropolitan Oper: 
Company and has since toured Europe, the 
U.S., South Ameriea and South Africa. 


MATT DENNIS 


Records: Trend 
Di Sams Sal 





Dennis was born in Seattle, Wash. In 1933 
he joined Horace Heidt’s ork as pianist, later 














in student days at 
Florida Normal College, Jacksonville, when 
Billy did guest shots at WJAX and WMBR. 
Upon graduation he landed a job as production 
singer at New York's Ubangi club, then was 
featured with Erskine Hawkins’ band before 
doing a single in such Manhattan music bistros 
as the Onyx Club, Kelly’s Stables and the 
Hickory House. After a stint in a Broadway 
musical, “Memphis Bound,” Daniels returned 
to niteries and records, rising to fame in 
both media with his version of “That Old 
Black Magic.” 


The Daniels career began 


BILL DARNEL 

Records: ““*X” 
Direction: GAC 

Darnel was born in Loraine, Ohio, June 2, 
1920. After doing sustaining radio work over 
WNEW, New York, he bowed as vocalist with 
Red Nichols’ band at Topsy’s club in Los 
Angeles in 1940. Following wartime service in 
North Africa, he resumed his singing career 
and is now recording for Victor's “X” label. 

BILL DAVIS TRIO 

Records: Epic 
Direction: Shaw 

Davis, a product of Parsons, Kans. studied 
music on a at Tusk 
and at Wiley College, “Texas, then joined the 
Milton Larkin band as guitarist in the late °30s. 
Im 1943 he played Chicago’s Club lisa as 
a pianist and in 1945 joined Louis Jordan as 
pianist-arranger, also occasionally doing an or- 
gan solo. He left Jordan to play organ im his 








own group, which in Chris C b on 
drums and Bill Jennings on guitar. 
JACKIE DAVIS 
Dascotie : In den 
on: Independent 
Davis hails Fle. He 


from Jacksonville, 
stadied music at Floridse A&M college, work- 





Bee Jay, another sister, Georgie, recently 
stepped into the act and is now singing with 
Skeeter. 


DORIS DAY 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 


A native of Cincinnati, Ohio, Doris (nee 
Kappelhoff) began her career as a dancer, but 
switched to singing after sustaining a leg 
injury. She broke in as a band vocalist with 
Barney Rapp, then sang, in succession, with 
Fred Waring, Bob Crosby and Les Brown. Her 
recording of “Sentimental Journey” with the 
Brown band started her on the road that led 
to subsequent stardom as an actress-singer in 
such Warner Bres. films as “Romance on the 
High Seas” (in which she made her debut in 


1946), “On Moonlight Bay,” and the recent 
“Calamity Jane.” 
ALAN DEAN 
Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 


Dean, born in East Ham, England in 1924, 
broke into show business as an accordionist, 
then as a singer landed on the BBC radio series, 
“Band of the Week.” Next came ork stints 
with Oscar Ragin, Jack Wallace and Ambrose, 
whom Alan left in 1947 to form a singing 
group, “The Song Pedlars.” He then joined 
Frank Weir's band and in 1949 scored a hit 
with his recording of “Autumn Leaves” and 
“If You Go.” In 1951 he came to the U.S. at 
the suggestion of pianist George Shearing and 
soon signed with MG 

CHARLIE DE FOREST 
Records: = " 


Charlie was born in Genoa, New York, and 
started singing as a small lad with the church 
and school choirs. A local band leader heard 
his volee and signed him to a contract. He is 
also a pianist, and, on his fessional 
ments he accompanies hi if. After working in 











forming a band fronted by singer Dick 
Haymes. Next he worked as an arranger, ac 
companist, and coach for Margaret Whiting, 
Martha Tilton, and the Stafford sisters. After a 
stint as composer-arranger for Tommy Dorsey, 
followed by 3% years in the air force, he em 
tered radio, writing and singing for sueb 
shows as “The Chesterfield Supper Club” and 
the Alan Young show. Dennis went to Califor. 
nia in 1948, where he played night clubs and 
began recording. 
DOTTY DENNY 


d, 


Records: A440 





Dotty was born in Jefferson, N. Y., worked 
at WGY, Schenectady, and WABY, Albany, and 
was pianist with the Joe Venuti orchestra dur 
ing the time Kay Starr was on the band a 
the Hickory House and Copacabana Lounge, 
New York. Her first recording dates for A-440 
included two albums: “Dotty Denny Play 
Memorable Music from the Pen of Edgar Samp 
son” and “Dotty Digs the Duke.” 


WILBUR DE PARIS 

Records. A-440 
Direction: Independent 

Born in Crawfordsville, Ind., De Paris & 
an exponent of New Orleans-style music. Hs 
played with such swing bands as Duke Elling 
ton and Jimmie Lunceford and has a four 
year stand at Jimmy Ryan's, in New York, te 


his credit. 8 eurrent aggregation, —aee 
for A-440, includes a oe brother Sid- 
ney, Zutty Si Kirkp 





Woodley, and Eddie cubs. 
JOHNNY DESMOND 

Records: Coral 
Direction: MCA 

Desmond began singing professionally at % 
on a Detroit radio show, “Uncle Nick's Child 
ren’s Hour.” After studies at the Detroit Con 
servatory of Music he organized the ae 
Links quartet which soon joined the 
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Crosby band. In 1942 after a stint with Gene 


which he went overseas. After the war he landed 
his first network radio show, then appeared in 
TV om “Face the Music,” before joining the 
radio “Breakfast Club” where he has been 
berthed as featured vocalist since 1949. 


PAUL DESMOND 


ABC 
Born in 1924, Paul was reared in California, 
and New York. Im high school he played clari- 
met, then switched to alto, and while at col- 
lege, began sitting in with local bands. Dur- 
a three-year stint in the army, he was sta- 
tioned with the 253rd AGF band in ~g Fran- 
ciseo, where he met Dave 1 
After his discharge Desmond joined es Bru- 
beck group. 
FRANK DEVOL 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 
Born in Moundsville, W. Va., Sept. 20, 
21911 and reared in Ohio, DeVol learned 
various instruments as a child, studied arrang- 
ing while in high school and turned out his 
first complete score at 16. After graduation 
from Miami university, Oxford, Ohio, in 1929, 
he led a motion picture theater pit band, then 
joined in succession, e Emerson Gill ork, 
the George Olsen-Ethel Shutta troupe, Horace 
Heidt and Alvino Rey. In 1940 he returned 
to Heidt as chief arranger and conductor, then 
left music for an aircraft job during the war. 
There followed two years as musical director 
at KHJ, Los Angeles, and his own network 
show, “Musie Depreciation.” He now writes 
and conducts for Capitol. 
LITTLE JIMMY DICKENS 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: WSM 
Born in Bolt, Raleigh County, W. Va., Jimmy 
grew up on a farm, then at 17 went into radio 
work in Beckley, W. Va., singing and playing 
guitar. The diminutive country-western per- 
former (he stands four feet eleven) has been 
in radio ever since. Since 1948 he has been 
a member of the “Grand Ole Opry” troupe 
broadcasting over WSM, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIC DICKENSON 
Records: Vanguard 
Dicnstiens fal d 





The trombonist was born Aug. 6, 1906 in 
Kenta. 


Obie, and was reared in Columbus. He 


jebbed with leeal bands in 1922, then joined 
in 


Deon Phillips and Leonard Gay 
Wis. Next came periods with the orks of 
Speed Webb, Zach Whyte, Blanche Calloway, 


Sidney Bechet, Lips Page, Frankie Newton, and 
Eddie Heywood. After leaving Heywood he 
formed his own combo and worked for long 
stretches at Boston's Savoy nitery. Dickenson 
recently recorded with an all-star group under 
his mame for Vanguard on a series of high 
fidelity jazz efforts. 


HELENE DIXON 


Records: Epie 
Di a ae 





Broeklyn-born Helene was a professienal en- 
terer-of-contests at 13. She obtained a job as 
program salesman in the Latin Quarter nitery, 
New York, then began doing cocktail lounge 

ments. Tony Martin hear and got 
Monte Proser of New York's Copacabana nitery 
to audition her. At his suggestion she saw 
pianist and voeal coach Phil Moore, who be- 
came her mentor. Helene’s initial major Manhat- 
tan engagement was as a featured performer in 
the Copa show. From that showcase and through 
the efforts of Moore, she came to the attention 
of Danny Kessler of Epic Records, for which 
she now records. 


SAM DONAHUE 


Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Donahue was born March 8, 1919, in Detroit, 
played with local orks in Michigan and around 
the Middle West shortly after his high school 
days, then became featured tenorist with Gene 
Krupa in 1938. The following year he joined 
Harry James, then in 1940 worked with both 
Benny Goodman and Artie Shaw, before re- 
suming an ork he had formed in 1935. 
this group Donahue toured until 1942 when 
he entered the navy as a member of Shaw's 
service ork, which Sam led after Shaw's dis- 
charge. In 1945 he organized another band 
and recently took over as leader of the Billy 
May ork. (see Billy May). 


ANTAL DORATI 


Records: Mercury 
Direction: Columbia 

Born April 9, 1906, in Budapest, Hungary, 
Dorati studied music with Zoltan Kodaly, Leo 
Weiner and Bela Bartok and began his career 
at 18, conducting at the Royal Opera House, 
Budapest. He conducted the Municipal Opera 


orchestra at Munster from 1929 to 1982 and 
led the Ballet Russe de Monte Carle orchestra 

from 1934 to 1940. Next he settled im the 
U.S., became director of the Ballet Theatre 
orchestra from 1945 to 1949, and since that 
time has , been Pe of the 


e 
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ANIA DORFMANN 


Records: Victor 
Direction: Rubin 

Born in Odessa, Mme. Dorfmann made her 
debut there at 11, continued studies in Paris 
under Isador Philipp, then at 14 returned 
to Russia in the midst of the revolution. A 
concert in Liege, Belgium +e her for. 
mal eareer, Other app m the 
followed before the pianist oan to the U Gy 
appearing, shortly after her arrival here, as 
soloist with the NBC Symphony in Carnegie 
Hall at the invitation of Arturo Toscanini. 
Since then she has toured the U. 5S. in re. 





citals and as soloist with various symphony 
orchestras. 

DORSEY BROTHERS 
Records: Bell 


Direction: Tomdor Enterprises 

James Francis Dorsey was born Feb. 29, 1904 
in Shenadoah, Pa., and Thomas Francis Dorsey, 
Nov. 19, 1905 in Mahoney Plains, Pa. The 
brothers played in a family sax quartet with 
their father, Thomas, Sr., and a sister, Mary, 
then together formed their first ork, it 
“Dorsey’s Novelty Six—The Jazz Band of ‘Em 
All.” Two years later, after changing the 
billing to “Dorsey's Wild Canaries,” they dis. 
banded and joined the Seranton Sirens. Next 
they played and recorded with Eddie Elkins 
and the California Ramblers, toured with Jean 
Goldkette’s principal ork out of Detroit, 
joined Paul Whiteman in 1926 and settled 
into radio and recording work in New York, 
Between 1929 and 1934 they assembled various 


recording orks, then in 1934 formed the 
Dorsey Brothers ork, composed chiefly of 
s of the band: Smith Bal- 





lew band. Tommy ae in 1935 to lead his 
own band and went on to parallel success with 
the Jimmy Dorsey ork throughout the ‘30's 
and °40’s. In 1953 Jimmy, having disbanded, 
joined Tommy in the present Dorsey Brothers 
ork. 
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" Drake win born Alfred Capurro Oct. 7, 1914, 
in New York and received his bachelor ‘of arts 
degree from Brooklyn cellege in 1935. He 
acted in Gilbert and Sullivan repertory in New 
York, appeared with the Steel Pier Opera com- 
pany in 1935 and understudied Billy Gaxton in 
ro hite Horse Inn” on Broadway in 1936. From 

this beginning Drake went on to become one 
of the feremost stars of th 
eal stage, through appearances in 
Arms” (1937), as Curly in the original pro- 
duction of “Oklahoma >. (1943), in “Sing 
Out, Sweet Land” (1945), “Beggar's Holiday” 
(1947), “Kiss Me Kero” *(1949), and the cur- 
rent “Kismet,” in which he opened on Broad- 
way last fall, 


RUSTY DRAPER ae 

Records: Mereury 
Direction: Morris 

Draper entered show business at 12, singing 
and playing guitar over KTUL in Tulsa, Okla. 
After five years of radio work in Tulsa, Des 
Moines and Quincy, Ill., he became a singing- 
emcee at the Mel Hertz Club in San Francisco 
before his marathonic 
at Hermie King’s Rumpus Reom there. His first 
record hit, “No Help Wanted” made in 1953, 





was followed by the successful “Gambler's 
Guitar.” 

DORIS DREW 
Records : 


Rew ed 
a 





Doris bu was born in San Antonio, Texas, 
Aug. 23, 1929, and entered UCLA after highs 
school graduation. She was one of 5,000 hope 
fuls in a dise jockey contest judged by Ane 
Laine, who picked her as a winner. Doris later 
came to the attention of Johnny Desmond, who 
was instrumental in getting her signed to an 
ABC network show. 


the band, formed his own ork. Seven months 
later he became a vocal soloist. Among his 

kk dings are “Sky Lark,” “Jelly, 
yay,” and “Stormy Monday Blues” (made 
with Hines), “Cottage for Sale” and “I Apolo- 


gize.” 





HARRY EDISON QUARTET 

Records: Paecifie Jazz 
Direction: Independent 

Edison is an alumnus of the Count Basie 
band, with which he played trumpet for 15 
years, from 1936 through 1950. When he 
left Basie, Harry joined a Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic unit, then settled in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., where he began bsg with Benny 
Carter on film under-scori assignments. His 
present quartet, (Alvin Stoller, y moe Arnold 
Ross, piano; Joe Comfort, bass) was formed 
to play at the Haig club in Hollywood, where 


ite work was first recorded in 1953 by Pacific 
Jazz. 

ROY ELDRIDGE 
Records: Mercury 


Direction: Shaw 

Eldridge was born in Pittsburgh, Jan. 30, 
1911, and began his career in 1925 as a mem- 
ber of a carnival show. Later he joined Flet- 
cher Henderson, left to form a small combo, 
and toured with a road show. Next came 
brief stays with the bands of Zack White and 
Speed Webb, whose ork he soon took over as 
leader. In 1930 Roy went to New York and 
joined the Cecil Scott ork. Next he moved 
over to the Rhythm Kings and McKinney's 
Cotton Pickers, formed a short-lived band of 
his own, broke it up and joined Mal Hallett. 
In 1941 Roy began a three-year stay with 
Gene Krupa, followed by nine months with 
Artie Shaw and the first of four Jazz at the 
Philharmonic tours. Early in 1950 he went 
to Europe with Benny Goodman, staying 


DRAKE im 1939. Billy learned with Hines Indigo,” “Sophisticated Lady” and “Caravan.” 
Reverses Dues and in 1944, after a year of playing with His longer works include two symphonic 
Ind di suites, “Black, Brown and Beige” and “Liberian 


Suite,” and the score to “Beggar’s Holiday.” 


ELLIOTT BROS. 

Records: MGM 
Direction: MCA 

The Elliott Brothers hail from Riverside, 
Calif., Bill, the elder, played tenor sax in the 
Army Air Foree o and upon his discharge 
joined Irving Miller’s band on the Jack Kirk- 
wood show. He then went to the 20th-Cen- 
tury-Fox lot and his present film-scoring post. 
Lloyd began his career with Al Donohue, 
spent a hitch in the army, sat in with Bobby 
Sherwood, Jimmy Zito, Ike Carpenter and 
Charlie Barnett, and was featured first trom- 
bonist with Jimmy Dorsey. He went into ra- 
dio work in Los Angeles, playing in the bands 
for the Red Skelton, Groucho Marx, and 
“Railroad Hour” shows, then teamed up with 
brother Bill in their own band, which records 
for MGM. 


MISCHA ELMAN 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Elman was born Jan. 20, 1891, in Stalnoye, 
Ukraine, Russia, studied with his father, with 
Alexander Fidelmann and with Leopold Auer, 
and made his concert debut at the St. Peters- 
burg conservatory in 1904. Next he gave violin 
recitals in London and in 1908 made his U.S. 
debut as soloist with the Russian symphony 
in New York, Elman has subsequently appeared 
as soloist with the major American and 
European orchestras and has toured the world 
in solo recitals. In 1944 he gave the first per- 
formanee of a concerto written for him by 
Bohuslav Martinu. For a brief period the 
violinist was leader of the Elman String Quar- 
tet. 














THE DRIFTERS 
Records: Atlantic 
Direction : 

The Drifters, led by Clyde MePhatter, for- 
merly with Billy Ward’s Dominoes, were organ- 
ized in September, 1953 and shortly attracted 
attention with their recording of “Money 
Honey.” The group was booked into New 
York’s Apollo theater for its first stage date 
and returned in seven weeks for another turn. 


JERRY DUANE 
Records: Syonst 





ome was born in Duncan, Okla., attended 
Nerth Texas State college, went to New York 
in 1943 amd toured with the Wagner Opera 
company as a singer and cherus conductor. At 
Radio City Music hall he served as tenor solo- 
ist, and then joined Fred Waring, later touring 
with Gene Krupa. After a radio series with 
Paul Whiteman, Jerry joined Stan Kenton in 
1946 and helped organize the group known as 
the Pastels. Next he joined Jo Stafford’s vocal 
group, the Starlighters, and late in 1952 re- 
turned to New York for nitery and video 
work. 
JIM EANES 
Records: Decea 
Somes Bnd 


ad 





Jim Eanes, o&w performer, first began enter- 
taining at meetings and dances with his father's 
small an band. Eventually he entered radio 
over WMVA, Martinsville, Va., and since then 
has worked on such stations as WNOX, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; WPAQ, Mount Airy, N. C.; and 

. Danville, Va. where he now has his 
own weekly barn dance. 


BILLY ECKSTINE 

Records: MGM 

Direction: Morris 

A native of Pittsburgh, Eckstine attended 
Howard university in Washington but left af- 
ter winning an amateur contest at the How- 
ard theater there. He sang with various bands 
ieluding that of Earl Hines, whom he joined 





abroad for a year after the tour ended. Back 
home, he returned to JATP. 


LARRY ELGART 
Records: 
Direction: 
Larry hails from New London, Conn., plays 
alto sax, clarinet, and flute, and began his 
eareer with the Bob Astor band, later play- 
ing with Charlie Spivak, Woody Herman, Red 
Norvo, Bobby Byrne, Freddie Slack and in 
the pit band for the Broadway show, “Top 
Banana.” In 1953 he assembled a modern 
ensemble and recorded a jazz-influenced suite, 
“Impressions of Outer Space.” In January, 
1954, he signed with Decca. 


LES ELGART 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Born in New Haven, Conn., Elgart, while in 
his teens, played first trumpet with Bunny 
Berigan, later moving on to Harry James, 
Charlie Spivak and Muggsy Spanier. After 
navy service he joined Woody Herman but 
left for a CBS studio spot. In 1947 he formed 


a short-lived band. After more club and 
studio work he re-organized in 1953. 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: ABC 
Edward Kennedy Ellington was born in 


Washington, D. C., April 29, 1899, and began 
his career as a pianist in Washington cafes, 
organizing his first band in 1918. Since Dee. 
4, 1927, when he opened at New York’s Cot- 
ton Club with a 14-piece ork, Ellington has 
been wielding a baton uninterruptedly, and 
has been heard in virtually every U. S. city 
and in Europe, to which he made the first 
of three treks in 1933. The band played the 
first of a series of annual concerts at Car- 
negie Hall Jan. 23, 1943, later appearing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and with the 
Philadelphia symphony at Robin Hood Dell. 
As a songwriter Ellington has been responsible 
for many standards including ‘‘Solitude,” “Mood 


DOC EVANS 

Records: Soma 
Direction: Independent 

Paul Wesley (Doc) Evans was born in Spring 
Valley, ae June 6, 1907. He attended the 
U a, played with several 
local fone. and then formed his own Dixie- 
land ork, which played around Minneapolis and 
St. Paul until 1946 when he came to Chicago 
and became a midwestern hit. In 1947 he went 
to New York and then returned to the Windy 
City. Now he’s headquartering in Minneapolis, 
doing concert dates and radio and television 
work in addition to his regular appearances. 


PERCY FAITH 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 

rm in Toronto, 
with Canadian orks, 
ing and ry 
and conductor for the Canadi 
Company in the middle °30s. He came to the 
U. S. in 1940 as conductor of “The Contented 
Hour” and today specializes in “‘middle-brow” 
arrangements of pop tunes. At Columbia Ree- 
ords he holds the post of east coast musical 
director and waxes with his studio ork, his 
most successful dise to date having been ‘The 
Song from ‘Moulin Rouge.’ ” 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 
Records: EmArey 
Direction: GAC 





Canada, Faith played 
then turned. to arrang- 
staff arranger 








Maynard Ferguson was born in Verdun, 
Canada, in 1928. The trumpeter joined the 
Jimmy Dorsey ork in 1949, switched to 


Charlie Barnett, and in 1950 went with Stan 
Kenton. In 1952 he had his own orchestra. 
Some of his dises are “Love Locked Out” and 
“Band Ain’t Draggin’.” 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 
Records: London 
Direction: 
The late contralto was born in Lancashire, 
England, in 1912 and studied voice production 
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with Dr. Hutehi at N I the-Tyme adelphia, the Regal in Chicago, the Paradise in sung and recorded with Benn: a 4 
from 1940 te 1942. After studies in interpre- Detroi Shaw and Harry James. After singing 


tation with Rey Henderson in Lenden she ame 
her debut at Albert Hall there in 1943, 

—b touring Europe and the U.S. oo ap- 

peared in “The Rape of Lucrece” at the Clyn- 

, ~ onelinng Opera Festival in 1946 and had ap- 

peared at the Edinburgh festivals yearly since 

1947. She died in October, 1953. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Arthur Fiedler has been conductor of the 
Boston Pops orchestra since 1929 and earlier 
was a violinist with this famous group. Under 
his direction the repertoire has been expanded 
te include folk music, marches, waltzes, pop 
tunes, and works of contemporary Anrerican and 
buropean composers. 


HERBIE FIELDS 

Records: Coral 
Direction: ABC 

Fields was born May 24, 1919, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., where he conducted a high school or- 
chestra and played sole clarinet with the Union 
City Symphony. He played in local dance 
bands in the early °30's and attended Juilliard 
from 1936 to 1938. Fields joined Reggie 
Childs’ band in 1937 and in 1939 fronted his 
own group. He then joined Leonard Ware, 
Slam Stewart and Raymond Seott, all in 1940. 
After an army hitch he formed his own band 
and since then has played many niterics and 
theatres. His best-known record is “Dardanella.” 

RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 

The pianist was born Feb. 11, 1912, at 
Napajedia, Czechoslovakia, was educated at the 
Brno conservatory, which he attended from 
1910 to 1928, and the University of Brno from 
which he was graduated in 1932. He studied 
piano with Vilem Kurz and Artur Schnabel 


t, amd most ether majer theaters in the 
mation. She has been a Deces artist since the 
day she made her theatrical debut in the late 
*30s. Some of her hits have been “Muffin’ Man,” 
“Five O'Clock 
Tasket.” 
awards from magazines, including Down Beat. 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


Records: Victor 
Di tent Bad 





The soprano was born July 12, 1895, in 
Hamar, Norway, studied voice and languages 
with Ellen Schytte-Jacobsen in o and made 
her debut as Nuri in D’Albert’s “Tiefland” at 
the National Theater, Oslo, Dee. 12, 1913. Af- 
ter 17 years singing in operetta, musical 
comedy and grand opera, she decided to con- 
centrate on the last-named and after a brief re- 
tirement sang Isolde in “Tristan und Isolde” 
in 1932 with the Gothenburg opera, soon 
thereafter making her initial appearance at 
Beyreuth. In 1935 she made her Metropolitan 
opera debut as Sieglinde in “Die alkure.” 
After going inte retirement in Norway in 1941, 
she returned to the concert stage in 1947 and 
to the Met in 1950. 


FLAMINGOS 
Records: Chance 
Direction: Universal 
A Middle West rhythm-and-blues song 


group, the Flamingos have had their biggest 
dise successes to date with “If I Can't Have 
You” and “Someday, Some Way.” 


RALPH FLANAGAN 
Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 
Flanagan was born in Lorain, Ohio, 
7, 1919, and started studying piano at 17. 
thereafter he was playing with small 


local bands. In 1940 Ralph became pianist- 


mercials, Helen went on to straight vadle 
work on such shows as the CBS Blue Velve 
Show which was conducted by the late Mark 
Warnow. Then came the band daye—the frg 
with Shaw, then BG, = Ad was Harry J 
that Helen scored her success with 
record as I Don't Want Te To Walk Without You, 
i Cried For You, I Had The Crasiest Dream, 
Since leaving James, Helen has appeared is 
several films, has been touring night clubs and 
theaters as a single, and recording for Deees 
and MGM 


umes 


STUART FOSTER 

Records: Bell 
Direction: GAC 

Foster was born in Binghamton, N. Y., 
pleted high school in 1938, played ioeal Jobe 
gg Binghamton, then in 1940 went te 
New York and became vocalist with Ina Ray 
Hutton’s all-girl ork, with which he remained 
for four years. After eight months with Guy 
Lombardo he began a 34-year stint with Tom. 
my Dorsey, then turned free-lance. Since thes 
he has recorded, played niteries and done 
such radio shows as “The Galen Drake Show" 
and “Dial Dave CGarroway.” 


THE FOUR ACES 


Records: Decea 
Direction: MCA 

This group was organized five years ago by 
Al Alberts, their leader. After a period of 
part-time work, Al, with Dave Mahoney, Sed 
Veecarro and Louw Silvestri, landed a full-time 
job in Ye Olde Mill near Philadelphia. There 
they introduced their version of Sin. They were 
asked to record it and rose to fame on the 
strength of it. This was followed by Tell Me 
Why/CGarden in the Rain. 




















and made his debut Jan. 14, 1923, in 
Prague, soon thereafter touring Europe in re- 
eital. His U.S. debut oceurred Jam. 13, 1938, 
im New York, and simce 1941 Firkusny has 
made annual concert tours of the U.S. On 
Nev. 20, 1949, he gave the world premiere per- 
formance of Martinu’s Concerto No. 3 with the 
Dal.as Symphony. 
EDDIE FISHER 

Records: Vietor 
Direction: GAC 

Born in Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1928, Fisher 
sang over local radio stations in his teens, 
then came to New York where he obtained 
sporadic employment as a band vocalist, as 
intermission singer at the Paramount theater, 
and as a production singer at the Copacabana 
nitery. In hwy: 4 while playing ® summer en- 

Gr ‘s restaurant in the 

Catskills, Eddie was spotted by Eddie Cantor, 
who signed him for a cross-country tour. In 
1950 he attracted attention with an appear- 
ance at the Riviera nitery, Fort Lee, N. J., and 
started recording for Victor. During the two 
years of his army service, which ended in the 
spring of 1953, Fisher became a disc star 
and upon his discharge beeame star of his 
own TV series as well. Among his best-selling 
records have been “Anytime,” “Wish You 
Were Here,” “Downhearted,” “I'm Walking 
Behind You,” and “Oh, My Papa.” 


ELLA FITZGERALD 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Gale 

Ella Fitzgerald, a native of Newport News, 
Va., ram away from home toe compete in an 
amateur hour at Harlem's Apollo theater. She 
won the contest and a contract to sing with 
Chick Webb's orchestra. She remained with 
Webb until the leader's death, at which time 
she picked up the baton and led his band 
for the balance of the year. In 1940 Ella started 
as a single and since has headlined the Para- 
mount theater in New York, the Earle in Phil- 





arranger for Sammy Kaye, then in October, 
1942, four years’ service in the Mer- 
chant Marine, arranging for the service band. 
Back in civvies he arranged for Sammy Kaye, 
Teny Pastor, Charlie Barnet, Hal Melntyre, 
Tony Martin, Mindy Carson and Perry Como 
before taking up the baton with a Victor 
studio recording band in 1949. Since the 
band’s in-person debut in March, 1950, it has 
been playing niteries, college proms and on 
radio in addition to making such discs as 
“Hot Toddy.” 


RED FOLEY 
Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 
Foley s in the early 1930s to gain fame 


on a ae radio station where he was sing- 
oe Vd 1941 he had recorded Tennessee Satur- 
ight and Ole Shep. One of his latest 
A. & western successes was Chattanoogie 
Shoe Shine Boy. Although he claims he won't 
go into the popular music market, a couple of 
his latest are mear-pop dises: Kisses on Paper 
and Are You Trying to Tell Me Goodbye? 


FONTANE SISTERS 
Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 
Upon graduation from high school these 
New Milford, N. J., girls joined an all-femme 


unit for an ecight-month cross-country tour, 
then teamed up with their guitar-playing 
brother Frank for a family act, which 


radio until the war, in 
lost his life. In 1944 the girls 


played theaters and 
which Frank 


reorganized and in 1948 landed a regular 
spot on the Perry Como radio shows, which 
led to their similar berth on his TV pro- 
gram. They have been recording for Victor 
since 1949. 

HELEN FORREST 
Records: MGM, Decca 


Direction: MCA 
Helen hails from Atlantic City, N.J., and has 


FOUR FRESHMEN 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Composed of Ross and Don Barbour, Hal 
Kratszeh, and Bob Flanigan, the quartet started 
as an undergraduate group at the Arthur Jor 
den Conservatory of Music in Indianapolis, Ind, 
in 1948. They played various cocktail lounge 
and small clubs, then appeared on the Steve 
Allen TV Show and in MGM's “Rich, Young 
and Pretty.” The four singers all double: Rom, 
the drummer, plays trumpet; Don, the guitarist, 
splits vocal solos with Hal, who handle 
trumpet, bass and French horn; and Bob play 
both bass and trombone. 


FOUR GIRLS 


Records: Coral 
Direction: Gabbe, Lutz, Heller 

This mew quartet, composed of actresses 
Jane Russell and Rhonda Fleming and sing 
ers Connie Haines and Berle Davis, made 
its record bow on two spirituals “Do Lord” 
and “Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord.” 


The group plans to record a series of semi-re 
ligious songs and, later, to make personal ap 
pearance tours. 





FOUR LADS 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 


The Four Lads hail from Toronto, Canada, 
where they attended the Cathedral Choir School, 
a combination general education and musical 
training institution. While in school they 
formed their present act. When the Golde 
Gate Quartet played an engagement at the Ce 
sino Theater there, the boys went backstage 
and got “Dad” Wilson, the quartet's lead bass 
to hear them. He wired the Golden Gate 
Quartet’s manager, Michael Stewart, in = 

York, and shortly thereafter the boys 


booked into Le Ruban Bleu, N. Y. They he 
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since played many clubs mage — and are 
known for their and 
“Down By the Riverside.” The Four Lede are 
composed of: Connie Codarini, bass; Frank 
Busseri, baritone; James Arnold, first tenor; 
and Bernie Toorish, second tenor. 


STAN FREBERG 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Freberg entered show business at 11 as « 
stooge for his magician-unele. In his late teens 
he landed a two-year radio pact with Cliffie 
Stone, on whose show he did vocal impersona- 
tions. After a two-year army hitch (1945-47) 
he put his trick voices to work in animated 
cartoons at Warner Brothers, Disney, La 
Paramount and Columbia one oo, oe 
aational attention on Beany™ 
TV show. In 1950 Stan oat his comedy- 
dise career with “John and Marsha,” achieving 
his biggest success in 1953 with the “Drag- 
net” satire, “St. George and the Dragonet.” 


RUSS FREEMAN TRIO 

Recerds: Pacific Jazz 
Direction: Shaw 

Pianist Freeman has played with, composed 

arranged fer Art Pepper's quartet, the Light 
house All-Stars, Shorty Rogers’ Giants, and the 
Chet Baker Quartet. He spent the latter half 
ef 1953 working with the Rogers group, which 
included drummer Shelly Manne and bassist Joe 
Mondragon, the other members of Freeman's 
recording trio. 
STAN FREEMAN 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

Born Stanley Freedman April 3, 1920, in 
Waterbury, Conn., the pianist was educated at 
Yale university and began piano studies at 16, 
making his debut at Carnegie Hall May 6, 1947. 
After three years’ army service he began « 
radio career that has included appearances on 
such shows as “Keyboard Impromptus,” “Piane 








~ with “Flat Foot Floogy,” 


which he wrote with 
bassist Slam Stewart. Slim toured with Stewart 
until World War Il, then after a three-year army 
stint, formed Lg be = trio which turned 

t “Yep Roe Heresy” and 
ment Mine” both Gaillard originals. Slim 
also has appeared in TV, in niteries, with 
various concert groups, and was featured in 
such films as “Hellzapoppin’™” and “Star 
Spangled Rhythm.” 


SUNNY GALE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Morris 

Sunny was born Selma Segal in Clayton, 
N. J., Feb. 20, 1927, and was reared in Phil- 
adelphia. Her singing in the finals of a “‘Miss 
Philadelphia” contest brought five years of 
local nitery work. In 1946 she landed as 
vocalist with Hal MelIntyre, then waxed 
“Wheel of Fortune,” which brought 
Vietor pact. 





JAN GARBER 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Born Nov. 5, 1897, in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jan Garber originally planned a career as a 
concert violinist and played in the Philadelphia 
Symphony. During World War I he directed 
an AEF brass band and shortly after his dis- 
charge formed a semi-comie dance band, later 
switehing to a sweet-styled ork. He has been a 
leader ever since, his sweet band being a ball- 
room mainstay since 1928 when he began a five- 
year engagement at Chicago's Trianon ballroom. 


JUDY GARLAND 

Reeords: Columbia 
Direction: Morris 

Born Frances Gumm in Grand Rapids, Minn., 
in 1922, Judy sang in vaudeville as a child with 
the Gumm Sisters trio, Renamed Judy Gar- 
land by comedian George Jessel, she made her 
motion picture debut in Fox's “Pigskin Parade” 


which they were caught by the Mercury talent 
head and pacted to a reeord contrast. 
STAN GETZ 

Records: Roost 
Direction: Shaw 

Stan, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 2, 
1927, first started on bass, then bassoon, and 
at 15, worked as tenor saxist with Dick 
(Stinky) Rogers. At 16 he was a sideman with 
Jack Teagarden, Dale Jones and Bob Chester, 
and in 1945 joined Stan Kenton for a year. 
During the late °40’s, Stan worked with Jimmy 
Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Randy Brooks, Buddy 
Morrow, and Herbie Fields, and in 1949 joined 
Woody Herman. He next appeared with com- 
bos, and in 1953 spent a short time as staff 
musician at NBC in New York later returning 
te combo work. 


GEORGIA GIBBS 
Records: Mereury 
Direction: GAC 
“Her Nibs” (the nicknanmre was bestowed 
by Garry Moore) got her first show oxper- 
jence by singing over a radio statien in her 
ass.. and commuting 
on weekends to Boston to work the Ply- 
mouth theater by day and the Theatrical Club 





by night. Next she joined the Hudson-De- 
Lange band, then landed on the Herb 
Shriner radio show, later jumping to the 


Durante-Moore program. Her first dise break 


came im 1944 when she waxed “Shoe Shoo 
Baby.” Georgia's most recent success was 
“Somebody Bad Stole De Wedding le 
TERRY GIBBS 
Records: Brunswick 
Direction: ABC 
Born Julius Gubenko in Brooklyn, Oct. 13, 


1924, the vibist toured at 12 with a Major 
Bowes unit. After serving three years in the 
army, he worked with Bill de Arango and Tom- 
my Dorsey. In 1947 he went to Sweden with 








and Milton Berle’s radio show. 
a composer he has produced “April Afternoon,” 
“Impressions,” and “Night Letter from Mars.” 


Playhouse” As 


FRANK FROBA 

Records: Decea 
Direction: ABC 

A product of New Orleans’ honky tonke with 
s Dixie jazz tradition, pianist Froba worked 
a dance hall at 14 where, he recalls, “the girls 
wore slippers and bathing suits.” Persuaded to 
leave New Orleans’ Absinthe House, he came 
east and worked successively with the Dorseys, 
Erskine Hawkins, Red Allen, Will Osborne, and 
Benny Goodman. He left BG to go inte New 
York's Onyx Club in 1935. He later formed « 
trio and in 1946 went back south, playing such 
cities as Miami Beach. 


JANE FROMAN 

Records: Capitol 

Direction: Morris 
A native of St. Louis, 
a vaude date at the Grand Central theater 
there while still a musie student at Christian 
College. After further studies at the Cincin- 
aati Conservatory, she lended a job on WLW, 
remaining for two years. Paul Whiteman thea 
tigned the singer to an NBC contract in Chi- 
tago and after a stint on the Chesterfield show, 
the appeared in the “Ziegfeld Follies of 1933." 
There followed nitery work until 1942 when, 
om a troop-entertaining tour, Jane sustained 


Mo., Jane played 








Chubby Jackson and the following year joined 








in 1936, soon thereafter attracting attention 
with a rendition of “You Made Me Love You” 
in MGM's “Broadway Melody of 1938." This 
led to a lengthy film career which brought 
starring roles in such MGM musicals as “The 
Wizard of Oz,” “For Me and My Gal,” “Easter 
Parade,” and “In the Good Old Summertime.” 
(In 1946 Judy essayed a straight acting role 
in MGM's “The Clock”.) In 1950 the singing 
eomedionne returned to vaudeville, scoring an 
enormous suceess at the London Palladium and 
subsequently breaking the house record at the 
New York Palace. In Warners’ forthcoming 
“A Star Is Born” she makes her return to the 
ecreen. 





ERROLL GARNER 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: Shaw 
Pianist Garner is a native of Pittsburgh 


where he was born in 1921, and at 16 was 
playing in local bands. In 1944 Garner trekked 
to New York where he joined the Slam Stew- 
art trio, later forming his own trio. He has 
continued to work with a trio and is currently 
doing night club work. 


RED CARRETT 


Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 
was born in September, 1925, in 


Bardstown, Tenn., joined the navy at 19 and 
after being discharged in 1948 made his pro- 
Samenes debut over radio station WAOV in 





injuries in an airplane crash that h 

her for five years. Her comeback, begun via 

siteries and records, was assured with a 1952 

20th Century-Fox film biography, “With « 

ond in My Heart.” She now has her own TV 
ow. 


SLIM GAILLARD 
Records: MGM 
Direction: Shaw 
Gaillard is a pianist, guitarist, comedy singer 
and song-writer who eomes from Detroit. Af- 
ees S Sie Gee & cole 
be entered music, socom attracting sttenticn 


Ind. He remained in that locale 
po ne radio and TV shows until 1950, when 
he joined “Grand Ole Opry.” 


THE GAYLORDS 


Records: Mercury 
Direction: GAC 
This vocal and instrumental group was 


formed in 1950. Originally a record panto- 
mine act, the boys switehed to their present 
act when the other flopped. They are a De- 
teolt trio, having played for more than two 
years at Conner’s Show un ge, have ap- 
peared on many shows, om one of 


Buddy Rich. He became a member of the Woody 
Herman band in ‘48 and remained until the 
band broke up, at which time he formed a 
group with Charlie Shavers and Louie Bellson 
(1950). Terry then worked for a brief period 
with Tommy Dorsey ('50) and on TV with 
Benny Goodman. He now has his own quartet. 


WALTER CIESEKING 

Records: Columbia 
Directions: Charles L. Wagner 

Gieseking was born Nov. 5, 1895, at Lyons, 
France. Largely self-taught, he made his debut 
as a pianist with a series of concerts in Ger- 
many in 1914, toured Europe in 1922 and 
made his U.S. debut at Acolian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 22, 1926. He taught at the Musie Insti. 
tute for Foreigners, Wiesbaden, Germany, from 
1930 to 1938 and since World War II has 
given concerts chiefly in South America, while 
serving as a professor at the State Conserva- 
tory of Music, Sarrebruchen, a post he has 
held sinee 1947. 


DIZZY CILLESPIE 


Records: Norgran, Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

John Birks Gillespie, born in Cheraw, 5. 
C., Oct. 21, 1917, started playing = a 10. 


piece band while still a youngster and made 
his first records in March, 1937, with Teddy 
Hill. He played with Hill at the New York 
World's Fair, later joining Edgar Hayes and 
Cab Calloway, for whom Dizzy also arranged. 
He next worked with Benny Carter and 
toured Canada with Charlie Barnet. From 
1941 to 1943 Dizzy played with Calvin Jack- 
son, with his own band, with Earl Hines, with 
Coleman Hawkins, with Duke Ellington, and 
as co-leader of a band with tenorist Bad 
Johnson, Rt after World War II he 
fm the vanguard of 
bop, briefly a a big band, and has since 
been active as trumpet soloist om scomeert 
dates, in clubs and om records. He recently 
returned from « European tour. 
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HOME OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


the jazz man 


RECORD SHOP 
1538 Cassil Place 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 











OUR SPECIALTY IS 
MAIL ORDER L.P.s 


— we absorb postage and shipping charges — 


Make your selection from the 
label catalogs which we rec- 
ommend and supply you. 





= 


West Wishes / 


LUCILLE 
AND 
EDDIE ROBERTS 


Stars of the Popular 
Radio and TV Show 


“What's On Your Mind?” 


Music Corporation of 
America 











EVERYONE ( 


@ SOPHISTICATED SWING 
(LP and EP Albums) 

Singles: 

@ HEART OF MY HEART 

@ GERONIMO 

@ VARSITY DRAG 

@ ROCKY'S PRELUDE 


@ WHEN YUBA PLAYS THE 
RHUMBA ON THE TUBA 


@ BANDSTAND BOOGIE 
@ ROO ROO KANGAROO 
@ MANGO 
@ EAST IS EAST 
@ FLAT FOOT FLOOGIE 
@ MEET ME TONIGHT 

IN DREAMLAND 





@ CHARLESTON 
Personal Management: 
Bill Simon—Suite 304 


Booking: 
Music Corporation 


1650 Broadway, f 
New York 19, NY 
Circle 7-5610 America 





DISC JOCKEYS, DISC DEALERS 
AND THE DANCING PUBLIC 


) IS RAVING! 


ABOUT 


THE SOPHISTICATED SWING OF AMERICA'S "COLLEGE PROM KING" 


Les Elgart and his Orchestra... 


Featuring the 
Alto Sax 
or... Larry Elgart 
@ UNTIL THE REAL THING 
COMES ALONG 
(LP and EP Albums) 
Singles: 


@ MORE THAN YOU KNOW 


@ YOU'RE DRIVING ME CRAZY 


(Also Larry Elgart and his modern 
ensemble on Brunswick Records) 


@ IMPRESSIONS OF OUTER SPACE 
(LP and EP Albums) 


Columbia 
Records 























Jig 
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JACKIE GLEASON 

Records: Ca = 
jon: 

— and reared in Brooklyn, N. Y., Gleason 
won an amateur contest while in his teens, 
shortly thereafter turning professional as « 
¢ di and niteries. After 
spells as a “onsutval barker and radio dise 
jockey, he began a stage career in the late "30s 
that has included appearances in such musi- 
“Follow the Girls” and “Along Fifth 
Avenue.” In the late °40’s he entered tele- 
vision, appearing in the title role of “The 
Life of Riley” and as star of the D 





EUGENE GOOSSENS 
Reeords: Columbia 
Direction: independ 





The conductor was born May 26, 1893, in 
London and began his career as violinist in 
the ‘s Hall orchestra in 1911. , Between 
1911 amd 1923 he d the of 
the British National Opera uae Covent 
Garden Opera, Handel Society, Royal Choral 
Society and Diaghilev Ballet. Goossens came 
to the U.S. in 1923 as conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, which he left in 1931 
to succeed Frits Reiner at the helm of the 








“Cavaleade of Stars” before landing his own 
show on CBS in 1952. Recently he +t 
composer-conductor, with such works as 
Melancholy S and “Tawny” being re- 
eorded by an ork hes his ngme, Gleason 
also has recorded an album of his comic char- 
acterizations for Capitol. . 


DARRELL GLENN 

Records: Valley 
Direction: Independent 

The 18-year-old country-western star who re- 
cently seored with “Crying in the Chapel” is 
heard regularly over WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, 
Texas. He makes some 400 personal appear- 
ances each year and in 1953 toured with Bob 
Hope. 








JERRY GLENN 
Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 
Young Jerry, born Aug. 10, 1940, made 
his professional debut at 9 as a folk singer 
on the “Louisiana Hayride” radio show, origi- 
nating from his native Shreveport, La. At 


10 he joined Slim Whitman and Webb Piecree 
on personal appearance tours in Louisiana. 
He now attends St. John high school, 
port. 


Shreve- 


ci In 1947 he went to Aus- 
tralia as conductor of the Sydney symphony and 
since 1948 has been director of the State 
Conservatorium in Sydney. 


CURTIS GORDON 
Records: Victor 
Bivestions fad 





Gordon was born in Moultrie, Ga., July 27, 
1928. He made his professional debut at the 
Tower theater, Atlanta, June 8, 1952, sing- 
ing and playing guitar. Soon he was appear- 
ing regularly on a daily radio show over 
WKAB, Mobile, and on the “Dixie Barn Dance” 
over WABB. 


EYDIE GCORME 


Records: Coral 
Direction: GAC 

Eydie hails from the Bronx. Following 
high school graduation she worked as a 
Spanish interpreter, attended City College at 
night and sang occasionally with a band 
formed by Ken Greengrass, a friend from 


school days. She became regular vocalist with 
Greengrass and later joined Tommy Tucker 
and Tex Beneke, before breaking away to 
single in 1952. 


BENNY GREEN 
Records: byw 
Ima, a 


The qreuouians was born in Chicago in 
1923 and after playing local gigs joined Earl 
Hines in 1942. During Werld War Hl Benny 
played in the army band, and after his dis- 
charge in 1946, rejoined Hines. In 1948, he 
worked with Gene Ammons and Charlie Ventura, 
remaining with Ventura until Charlie broke up 
the group im 1950. He later worked around 
New York until joining the Earl Hines combo 
and at present has his own group. 





ALLEN GREENE 
Records: Mereury 
Direction: GAC 
Greene became a professional singer in 
1949 as staff vocalist on a Chicago radio sta- 


tion. Next came local nitery work and a 
period spent on the west coast, where he 
studied for 18 months before signing with 


GAC. He has since played niteries in Los An- 
geles and Las Vegas and been recording for 
Mercury. 


GRIFFIN BROTHERS 

Records: Dot 
Direction: Shaw 

The Griffin Brothers started their ork in 
1948 at Norfolk, Va., played one-niters in that 
area and soon began waxing on the Dot label, 
for which their biggest dise to date has been 
“Little Red Rooster.” 


JOHNNY GUARNIERI 
Records: MGM 


Born Marek 23, 1917 in New York, Johnny 
received a classical education in piano as a 
child. In 1937 he joined George Hall’s ork, 
soon thereafter being signed by Benny Good- 
man, Later Guarnieri played piano with the 























ARTHUR GODFREY 
Records: Columbia 
hh - : Tea. A, 


Born Aug. 31, 1903, in New York, Godfrey 
left home at 14 and traveled the country work- 
ing as coal miner, dish washer, office boy, cab 
driver and insurance salesman. He entered 
vaudeville in 1924 as a banjoist after a four- 
year hitch im the navy, then joined the coast 
guard, entering radio on his discharge in 1930. 
From his beginnings — over WFBR, Baltimore, 
Godfrey became dise 
jockey and starring nan an reigning over 
various shows, the principal of which at pres- 
ent are “Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts” and 
“Arthur Godfrey and His Friends,” both ai- 
muleast over radio and TV. His biggest record 
to date is “Too Fat Polka.” 








BENNY GOODMAN 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: ABC, NCAC 

Born May 30, 1909 in Chicago, Goodman 
learned clarinet at Hull House and at 13 was 
playing with local bands. In 1927 he joined 
Bea Pollack, remaining for two years. Next he 
played with Arnold Johnson and Red Nichols, 
then became a radio studio musician in New 
York. In 1934 he formed his own band, which 
came to national attention via the “Let's Dance” 
radio show. By the end of 1936, following 


i at the Los Angeles 
Palomar ballroom and Chicago's Congress 
hotel, Goodman and his band were a national 
craze. In 1944 the band broke up and Good- 
man formed a combo which was featured in 
a Broadway revue, “The Seven Lively Arts.” 
Sinee that time he has led various jazz combos 
and has played ,many concerts as a classical 
as guest solo- 
ist with various symphony orchestras. Good. 
man holds the distinction of having played the 
first jazz concert, as well, at Chicago's Con- 
gress Hotel in 1935 and of playing the first 
jazz concert ever given at New York's Carnegie 
Hall, in +" He holds an all-time record of 
27 awards in Down Beat’s annual readers’ poll. 








MORTON GOULD 
Records : Sa 


Gould "ae born Dee. 10, 





ae in Rich- 


bands of Mike Riley, Artie Shaw, Raymond 
Seott, Jimmy Dorsey and Ray Bloch. In the 
late °40’s he formed a trio which began play- 
ing jazz clubs on New York’s S2nd Street. He 





mond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., 
at Juilliard and studied Senne Prong with Vin- 
cent Jones and piano with Abby Whiteside. At 
7 he was playing over WOR, New York, and 
at 17 made his first concert tour, before join- 
ing the music staff of Radio City Musie Hall 
in 1931. The following year he joined NBC, 
for which he led various programs including 
his own “Musie of Morton Gould.” Among his 
compositions are “Cowboy Rhapsody,” “Foster 
Gallery,” “Pavanne,” “Lincoln Legend,” ‘“Chor- 
ale and Fugue in Jazz,” “Latin American Sym- 
phonette,” and “Concerto for Tap Dancer.” 


DOLORES GRAY 

Records: Decea 
Direetion: Morris 

Dolores was born in Chicago and reared on 
the West Coast, where she studied voice. After 
a stint on the Rudy Vallee radio program she 
played cafes and appeared briefly in such 
Broadway shows as “The Seven Lively Arts,” 
and “Are You With It?” before her “‘dis- 
covery” in the title role of “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” whieh she played for three seasons 
in London, She next co-starred with Bert 
Lahr in “Two on the Aish” and was seen in 
1953 in “Carnival in Flanders.” Her best- 
known dise to date is “Shrimp Boats.” 


JERRY GRAY 

Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

In his teens, Gray organized a dance band. 
After high school, he played first violin in 
Artie Shaw's string orchestra and soon became 
an arranger of such Shaw numbers as Begin 
the Beg As wer for Glenn Miller he 
composed such tunes as Pennsylvania 6-5000 
and String of Pearls. After Miller’s death, Gray 
conducted Glenn's service band through Europe 
and now has his own band. 





has ly and is currently cutting 
on the MGM label. 


BOBBY HACKETT 
Records 3 —_ 





Robert. Leo Hackett was born Jan. 31, 1915, 
in Providence, R. I., and began his career as 
a guitarist with local as. He 
to cornet while playing with his own band in 
1933 at the Theatrical Club, Boston, In 1937 
he attracted attention with a combo at Nick's 
elub in New York’s Greenwich Village. Next 
came stints with Horace Heidt, Glenn Miller and 
Glen Gray. Since 1948 Hackett has been doing 
studio — in New York and im 1953 began 
d soloist with the Jackie 








Gleason « he Mir 


CONNIE HAINES 

Records: Coral 
Direction: GAC 

Connie, born Yvonne Jamais in Savannah, 
Ga., sang in radio as a child and in her late 
teons toured eastern niteries before joining 
Harry James, who changed her name to Con- 
nie Haines. After three months with the band, 
she switched to Tommy Dorsey's, then headed 
for Hollywood, where she made several pic- 
tures, including “A Wave, a Wac, and a 
Marine,” “Moonlight over Las Vegas,” and 
“Twilight on the Prairie.” She also appeared 
as featured singer on the radio shows of 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Abbot and = 
and Edgar Bergen. She since has 
pearing in niteries and theaters. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
Records: MGM 
——- ABC 

ton was born April 20, 1915,’ in 
w... le, Ky., and educated in Chicago and 
at the University of Southern California. He 
joined Les Hite’s ork as & drummer but 
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ewitehed to vibes upon the advice of trumpeter 
Leuis Armstrong. “Next came four years with 
Benny Goodman, then the formation of his 
own leet which he has retained from 1940 to 
the present. In 1953 he made a European tour 
and is slated to repeat the trek this year. 
PETE HANLEY 

Records: Epic 
Direction: Independent 

Pete Hanley, born in New York City, wa» 
placed in an orphans’ home when his parents 
died. There he took part in school shows and 
played trumpet in the band. In 1942, shortly 
after leaving school, Hanley began a 
year hiteh in the Air Force, during which he 
did a vocal stint with Glenn Miller's air force 
band at Scott Field, Ill. When the war ended, 
Hanley joined Sonny Dunham's band as fea- 
tured vocalist and after three years decided 
to strike out om his own. He made radio, 
television, and night club appearances, plus 


by Mitch Miller, Percy Faith, and Art Lowry. 
SHIRLEY HARMER 

Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 

A native of Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, 
Shirley was born March 25, 1932 and began 
her career as vocalist with the Boyd Valleau 
ork on weekends while she was attending 
high school. At 18 she did a few guest shots 
on CBC shows, = landed as regular vocal- 
ist on the George M y show. Her first MGM 
record, “Embrasse”/"“"We Will Always Be 
Ss hearts,” was rel d in 1953. 

JERRY MURAD’S HARMONICATS 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Mutual 

Murad was born in Constantinople, Turkey, 
and came to the U. S. at 6. He was educated 
im Chicago, taking up harmonica in high 
school. On tour with a Borrah Minnevitech 
unit, he met Al Fiore. The two left Minne- 
vitch in 1944, returned to Chicago and, with 
Don Les, an amateur harmonicist who was 





cello at 5, switching to tenor sax at 9. During 
his student days at Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kas., w he also studied harmony and eom- 
position, he played with local bands, then in 
1923 joined Mamie Smith’s Jaze Hounds in 
Kansas City. A year later he a decade 
with Fletcher Henderson's ork, after which he 
spent five years touring Europe as a soloist, 
leader and sideman. In 1939 he returned to 
the U.S. with his own band, which he retained 
through 1945. Since then Hawkins has worked 
jazz clubs with various-sized groups, including 
a 1952-53 venture with Roy Eldridge in a 
dual all-star effort. His most famous recorded 
effort was his Bluebird discing of “Body and 
Soul,” made in 1939 just after his return 
from Europe. 
DOLORES HAWKINS 

Records: Epic 
Direction: GAC 

Dolores Hawkins was born in Brooklyn, and 
did kid radio shows in New York, appearing 
with Nick Kenny, on the Horn and Hardart 
Hour and later on the Coast to Coast On A 


DICK HAYMES 

Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

Dick was born in Buenos Aires, Argentina 
in 1916 and reared in the U. S. He was trained 
in singing by his mother, a vocal teacher, and 
got his first big break when he replaced Frank 
Sinatra as vocalist with the Harry James band 
in 1939. He again followed Sinatra as singer 
with Tommy Dorsey in 1943, joined Benny 
Goodman briefly, then broke away to single, 
soon branching out into radio and motion pic- 
ture work. Among his film credits are “State 
Fair,” “Banjo on My Knee” and “All Ashore.” 
He is currently playing niteries and has been 
making TV appearances. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Columbia 

Violinist Jascha Heifetz was born in Vilna, 
Russia, and after his debut there at the age 
of seven, was taken to St Petersburg to study 
under Leopold Auer. Heifets made his first ap- 
in St. P. burg at 10, and the fol- 








Bus Show. At 17 she started lizing with 
society orchestras in the New York area, then 
joined the Gene Krupa band. Branching out 


as a single, she was brought by her present 
manager, Don Seat, to Danny Kessler, Epic 
Records’ a and r man, who signed her for that 
label. Dolores has made TV guest shots in 
addition to night clubs and theater work. 


ERSKINE HAWKINS 

Records: Coral 
Direction: Victor 

Hawkins was born July 26, 1914, in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and holds a bachelor of science 
degree from Alabama State Teachers College, 
where he played trumpet in the school band. 
In 1934 the band went to New York to play 
a dance. With Hawkins as leader, it soon won 
a booking into a Harlem night club, and a 
road tour followed. In 1938 the band played 
the Savoy Ballroom and broadeast over NBC. 
Since then, Hawkins has recorded for Blue- 


lowing year the young artist was playing with 
the symphony orchestras of Odessa and Kiev. 
When the Russian revolution broke out, the 
Heifetz family moved to New York where 
Jascha made his American debut in 1917. He 
was immediately hailed by critics and has since 
done extensive concertizing here in addition to 
making numerous appearances on radio, TV, 
and films. Heifetz, incidentally, penned Tia 
Pan Alley tune “When You Make Love to Me,” 
under the “nom de plume” of Jim Hoyle. 


SKITCH HENDERSON 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

Skitch was born in Birmingham, England, 
studied music at Lords school in London and 
came to the U. S. at 16. His career began in 
Hollywood where, after wartime service, he 
wrote and conducted movie music. After nitery 
work fronting his own ork he went to New York 

















working in a department store there, formed 
their trio, which broke in at Helsing’s Vodvil 
Lounge, Chicago. In 1945 they put “Peg 9’ 
My Heart” on wax and rocketed to fame. The 
Harmonicats still tour in vaude and niteries 
and make TV guest appearances. Murad also 
operates a harmonica music school in Chicago. 


MARTHA LOU HARP 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Gale 

A native of Columbus, Ga., Martha Lou came 
to New York several years ago to study dress 
designing but soon switched to singing, appear- 
ing in night clubs and on radio. She has starred 
on several American Broadcasting Company 
shows, and as a dise jockey, as well. She has 
studied classical piano, harmony and theory at 
the Mannes College of Music. In 1953 she 
recorded her Dream Time album for Columbia. 


BILL HARRIS 





Records: Clef 
me " ‘ a, a. 
Harris hails from Philadelphia, where he 
was born Oct. 28, 1916. _ He oe studying 





bird, Victor and Coral records. Some of his 
recent discs are “Tennessee Waltz,” “Skippin’ 
and Hoppin’,” and “Downbeat.” 
HAWKSHAW HAWKINS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

Hawkins, heard on the WWVA Jamboree, 
Wheeling, W. Va., got his first radio job on 
WSAZ, Huntington, W. Va., his home town. 
After World War II he went to WWVA where 
he has been ever since. Hawkins is also a 
songwriter, having written “I’m a Lone Wolf,” 
“A Heartache To Recall,” “Shot Gun Boogie,” 
and “Dog House Boogie.” 

RICHARD HAYES 

Records: Mereury 
Direction: MCA 

Hayes grew up in Brooklyn and worked a 
children’s radio show before landing as vocal- 
ist with Teddy Phillips’ band in the middle 
west. He won an Arthur Godfrey “Talent 
Seouts” contest, signed a Mercury pact and 
scored with such sides as “The Old Master 
Painter” and “Our Lady of Fatima.” Recently 
he has been working TV shows in New York, 





trombone at 22 and | 
career in 1942 with Deady Williams. After 
spells with Bob Chester and Benny Goodman, 
Harris led his own band briefly in 1944, then 
joined Woody Herman. After dissolution of the 
Herman band in 1947 Bill worked with all- 
star groups at jazz spots, began touring yearly 
with Jazz at the Philharmonic, rejoined Herman 
briefly in 1948, and in 1953 combined efforts 
with Chubby Jackson for a few months to 
form the Jackson-Harris Herd. He now resides 
in Coral Gables, Fla., where he works as a 
dise jockey and does dates at Miami's Birdland 
when not touring with JATP. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Records: Decca 
Direction: Shaw 
Hawkins was born Nov. 21, 1907, in St. 
Joseph, Me., and began studying piano and 


ludi the Ben Blue and Jack Paar series. 
RICHARD HAYMAN 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Alexander 

Hayman, eastern a&r_ representative for 
Mercury, scored a hit in 1953 with his disc 
of “Ruby,” on which he played a harmonica 
solo accompanied by a 40-piece ork. Born in 
Cambridge and reared in Winthrop, Mass., he 
began a three-year stint with Borrah Minne- 
vitch im 1938, then went to Hollywood, 
where he played bit parts in “Coney Island,” 
and “Sweet Rosie O'Grady,” and arranged 
background musie for “Meet Me in St. Louis” 
and “State Fair.” After four years with 
Vaughn Monroe as soloist and arranger, he 
became arranger for singer Bobby Wayne in 
1950, then in 1952 signed with lereury as 
an instr list an d 





in 1950 as an NBC conduetor. He also has 
network experience with Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, Dick Haymes, Jan Savitt and Frank 
Simatra to his credit. The pucette mae- 
stro is asic Dave 
Garroway Show.” 





WOODY HERMAN 
Records: Mars 
Direction: Independent (Abe Turchen) 

Bern May 16, 1913, in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Woody was a vaudeville trouper at 8, studied 
music at Marquette Music School in Milwaukee, 
worked with local bands and in 1929 joined 
Tom Gerun’s ork, In 1933 Woody joined Isham 
Jones, whose band he fronted when Jones re- 
tired in 1936. The ork, an incorporated one, 
changed status when the wartime draft caused 
personnel shifts, and Herman took over. 
Shortly after a Carnegie Hall concert in 1946 
when it permiered Stravinsky's “Ebony Con- 
certo,” the band broke up. In 1947 Woody was 
back with another ork, which he’ retained 
through 1949. In 1952 he formed his present 
band. He also owns his own record firm, Mars. 


MYRA HESS 


Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

Born Feb. 25, 1890, in Hampstead, England, 
Dame Myra studied piano in London and made 
her debut in November, 1907, at Queen's Hall 
there as soloist with the London Philharmonic 
under Sir Thomas Beecham in the Beethoven 
G Major piano concerto. After European tours 
she bowed in the U.S. in 1922 on the 
first of several tours she has since made 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. In 1936 she 
was made a commander in the Order of the 
British Empire and in 1941 a dame commander, 
the latter partly in recognition of her wartime 
service in instituting noon-time concerts at the 
National Gallery, London. 
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EDDIE HEYWOOD 

Records: Deecea 
Direction: Shaw 

Heywood began his career in his teens by 
substituting for his father, Eddie Sr., as piano 
soloist and bandleader in an Atlanta, Ga., 
vaude heuse. Later he joined the Clarence Love 
band in Kansas City, Mo., where he met Benny 
Carter, through whose influence Heywood 
landed the job of arranging for Billie Holi- 
day and accompanying her on several record 
dates. He then organized a trio and scored his 
initial success at New York's Cafe Society, 
Downtown nitery, With his trio Eddie now 
records for Decea. 


EDDIE HILL 

Records: Victor * 
Direction: WSM 

Born near Knoxville, Tenn., in 1922, Hill 
has been a WSM deejay for the last several 
years in addition to acting as emcee on the 
station. He started on WNOX, Knoxville, and 
prior to coming to WSM tried his hand as a 
bandleader, singer and guitar player-emcee in 
Memphis. 





GOLDIE HILL 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 

Born in Karnes City, Texas, in 1933, 
Goldie started playing guitar and singing in 
childhood, She came to the attention of Webb 
Pierce and soon was working steadily as a folk 
singer. She appears weekly on the “Louisiana 
Hayride” show and has toured with Pierce, 


TINY HILL 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: ABC 

Harry (Tiny) Hill attended Illinois State 
Normal College but in 1931 after two years 
there formed a rustic trio and jobbed around 
southern Illinois. In 1933 he formed his first 
big band, “The Heavyweights of Comedy,” then 


broke it up and became a drummer, working 
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EARL HINES 

Records: Dial 
Direction: ABC 

Earl (Fatha’) Hines was born Dee. 28, 1905, 
in Duquesne, Pa., and launched his career at 
13, playing piano for local bands. He migrated 
to Chicago about four years later to do solo 
work, then joined Erskine Tate in 1925, Carroll 
Dickerson in 1926 and Jimmy Noone in 1927. 
In 1928 he formed his own band which played 
the Grand Terrace Cafe, Chicago, for 10 
years. Hines disbanded to join the Louis Arm- 
strong All-Stars in 1947, remaining with this 
group until 1952, when he formed his own 
combo. Recently he once again began forming 
a large dance band, 


JOHNNY HODGES 

Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Johuny was born July 25, 1906, and began 
his professional career in 1926, playing so- 
prano and alto sax in the old Bobby Sawyer 
band, This was followed by a year with the 
Chick Webb ork, , Then in 1928 he transferred 
to Duke Elli 's band, ining until 1951. 
During his days “with ‘Ellington he won 10 
DOWN BEAT awards as top alto saxist—an 
all-time record. He has recorded for most of 
the major U. S, record labels, both with Elling- 
ton and as soloist with Tommy Dorsey, Lionel 
Hampton and Teddy Wilson. He now fronts 
his own combo, 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 

Records: Clef 
Direction: ABC 

Billie was born April 7, 1915, in Baltimore, 
Md. While in her teens she obtained her first 
singing job, at Jerry Preeton’s Log Cabin Club 
in New York, soon thereafter joining Count 
Basie and Artie Shaw. In 1940 she began her 
eareer as a soloist. Using as her trademark a 
fresh-glistening gardenia pinned in her hair, 
she became a cafe act, playing intime niteries 
as well as jazz spots along New York’s 52nd 





Cleveland, After high school graduation he 
went on the road with King Kolax, leaving 
after a year to form his own group, the quin- 
tet with which he now records. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 

Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Viadimir Horowitz was born Oct. 1, 1904, 
in Kiev, Russia. He began piano studies at 6 
and at 15 became the pupil of Felix Blumen- 
feld in St. Petersburg. His formal debut took 
place in Kharkov in May, 1920, and his Ameri- 
ean debut in 1928 when he appeared as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic symphony 
orchestra in the Tschaikowsky B-Flat Minor 
concerto. Since then Horowitz has become one 
of the busiest concert artists in the U, S. and 
has recorded extensively. 


EDDY HOWARD 

Records: Mercury 
Directions: MCA 

Born in Woodland, Calif., Sept. 12, 1914, 
Edward Evan Duncan Howard began his career 
singing on the Al Pearce radio show on KFRC 
in San Francisco. Next he joined the Tom 
Gerun ork, Ben Bernie, George Olsen and Dick 
Jurgens. He left Jurgens in 1939 to front his 
own band, which he ined pretty i 
until a short time ago, when he confined him- 
self to recordings. Among hie best-known discs 
are “My Last Goodbye,” “If I Knew Then,” 
and “Careless,” on all of which he also has 
writer’s credits, 





PEANUTS HUCKO 
Records: Columbia 


Michael (Peanuts) Hucko was born April 
7, 1918, in Syracuse, N.Y., and began playing 
clarinet at 11, later studying with Reginald 
Kell. He played with Jack Jenney, Will Bradley, 
Dick Rogers and Charlie Spivak, then spent 
three years with Glenn Miller’s AAF band. After 
the war he joined Benny Goodman briefly and 











out of Decatur, Ill, He worked a year with 
Byron Dunbar, then when Dunbar broke up, 
continued with the band as frontman, From 
that time on, Hill and his ork have worked 
territory that even Rand and McNally haven't 
heard about. Hill, however, also fronted the 
Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” radio series for a 
year. His best-known dise is ‘“‘Angry.” 


HILLTOPPERS 

Records: Dot 
Direction: MCA 

Founded as a serenading quartet at Western 
Centre College, Bowling Green, Ky., in 1952, 
the Hilltoppers still appear together only 
spasmodically, because several of the members 
attend school and one of the group is in the 
army. Their first record, “Trying” established 
the quartet, which consists of Jimmy Sacea, 
lead, Billy Vaughan, musical director, Don 
McGuire and Seymour Spiegelman. The aver- 
age age of the group is 24. Their other dives 
include, “P.S. I Love You,” and “From the 
Vine Came the Grape.” 


PAUL HINDEMITH 
Records: ‘Telefunken 





The composer was born Nov. 16, 1895, at 
Hanau, Germany, and educated at the Hoche- 
chen Konservatorium in Frankfort-on-Main, 
where he studied composition under Bernard 
Sekles and Arnold Mendelssohn. After playing 
in dance and theater orks he became conductor 
of the Frankfurt Opera, then toured Europe as 
violist with the Amar-Hindemith string quar- 
tet. After a decade teaching at the Berlin 
Hochschule for Music he returned to directing 
in 1937 and in 1938, a German exile, fled to 
the U.S. where he soon joined the Yale uni- 
versity faculty. In 1948 he returned to Europe 
for guest On the Tele- 
funken label he has recorded his own concerto 
te and piano, with the Fiedler Sinfon- 








St. She has made many concert appexrinces, 
has recorded extensively and is best-known for 
her “Strange Fruit” waxing on Commodore. 
Early in 1954 she toured Europe in concerts 
with the Jazz Club U.S.A. troupe. 


LEROY HOLMES 

Records: MGM 
Direction: Independent 

Leroy was born in Pittsburgh in 1913, 
studied music at Northwestern university, at 
Juilliard and privately with composer Ernest 
Toch, After six years as a staff arranger for 
Vineent Lopez he became Harry James’ chief 
arranger, then transferred from band work to 
studio arranging in Hollywood, A routine job 
to arrange four tunes for the debut session of 
Art Lund on MGM brought him to the atten- 


tion of the movie-sponsored waxery, which 
he joined later as an _  arranger-conductor. 
Holmes next started recording material with 


his own band, and has also composed and 


conducted scores for children’s discs. 
HOMER AND JETHRO 
Records: Vietor 
Direction: Kurtze-Ferguson 
Homer and Jethro are a pair of Tennessee 
boys who started their professional careers 
early, Homer singing over WNOX in Knox- 


ville at 9 and Jethro over the same station at 
14. Now heard over WLS, Chieago, and Don 
MeNeill’s “Breakfast Club,” they have been sati- 
rising pop tunes since their first hit, “Gimme 
Five Minutes More.” Jethro plays mandolin 
and Homer, guitar. Apart from an 18-month 
tour with Spike Jones in 1950-51, they have 


confined their activities to the middle west 
throughout their long partnership. 
LYNN HOPE 
Recerds: Premium 
Direction: Shaw 
Tenorist Hope was born in Birmingham, 
Ala., Sept. 26, 1926, and later removed to 





since 1946 has ataved with paar combos aosieal 
New Yor! 


PEE WEE HUNT 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Hunt, after several years in Jean Goldkette 
units, joined the Casa Loma band as trombonist 
and singer in 1931, remaining he stayed until 
1943, After a wartime hitch in the Merchant 
Marine, where he had a jazz band, he reorgan- 
ized his Combo and went into the Victor Inn 
in Los Angeles, then the Palladium, Hollywood, 
for 33 weeks, returning a month later for 23 
weeks. His biggest dise hits are “Twelfth Street 
Rag” and “Oh.” 

BETTY HUTTON 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

One of the biggest names in show business, 
the “Blonde Bombshell” has been firmly en- 
scoced since 1942 when she exploded into 
prominence in Paramount's The Fleet's In with 
her famous rendition of Arthur Murray Taught 
Me Dancing in a Hurry. Born Betty June Thorn- 
berg in Battle Creek, Mich., she began singing 
professionally while still in her teens, soon 
becoming vocalist with Vincent Lopez, who 
changed her name to Hutton. After an engage- 
ment at Billy Rose’s Casa Mana t 
New York and a subsequent vandeville tour with 
Lopez, the singer landed on Broadway in Two 
for the Show, followed by Panama Hattie, in 
which she played second lead to Ethel Merman. 
This led te a motion picture contract and, 
eventually, to such films as Incendiary Blonde, 
The Perils of Pauline, Annie Get Your Cun, 
Somebody Loves Me, and The Greatest Show 
on Earth, In recent seasons she has appeared 
with great success as a vaudeville headliner at 
the London Palladium and the Palace in New 
York. Among Miss Hutton’s yp records 
are My Rocking Horse Ran Awa Doetor, 
Lawyer, Indian Chief, and I Wish I Didn’ t Love 
You So, 
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Now for the 


first time a 
Magnecorder 


under $300 





FINEST OF ALL HOME 


TAPE RECORDERS 


For the man who has been waiting 
and hoping, here is the first Magne- 
corder at a popular price. The purely 
professional “utility” look is gone, 
yet the new M30 Magnecorder still 
delivers professional performance — 
the same quality which has made 
Magnecord the accepted leader in 
tape recording the world around. 


The M30 Magnecorder is mounted 
in a handy portable case, with high 
fidelity output for external amplifier. 
Other models at slightly higher cost 
include power output stage and inte- 
gral PM speaker.Your dealer is listed 
under “Recorders” in the classified 
clephone directory. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 
ON PROFESSIONAL 
MAGNECORDERS 


wMagnecord, inc. 


225 WEST OHIO ST., DEPT. DB6 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








Accordionists pret 
are raving about 











Revolutionary new 
Centro-Matic 

treble shifts, 
breathtaking tone 
quality and functional 
styling of 1954 
International and 

Lira models are the talk 
of the accordion world. 


Exclusive on 
International and 
Lira Accordions. 


Try one today! You’ll discover the quietest, 


easiest, split-second changes you ever dreamed of. 


Write 

for colorful, e 
free 

brochure! 


ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


21330 GRATIOT AVENUE, EAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Eastern Representatives PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 








NEW 


Grommes Custom 
HI-Fl AMPLIFIERS 


LJ-2 Economy Model. A low cost, 
good fidelity amplifier. Peak power: 
18 watts. 3 inputs; radio or crys- 
ta! p»eno, magnetic phono and 
microphone $41.25 
Estimated cost of hi-fi system in- 
cluding changer and speano.00 of 


59°G-3 Deluxe Model. Most imi- 
tale amplifier on the market. 
Peak power: 20 watts. Advanced 
circuit includes feedback magnetic 
pick-up pre-amplifier, cathode 
coupled tone controls. $55.00 
Estimat u cost of hi-fi system in- 
cluaing changer and speaker o 
your selection $150. 

RC-1 Record Compensator, for 
LJ-2 or 50PG-3 $10.00 


See Your Record or Sound Dealer 


PRECISION 


ELECTRONICS. INC. % 











BOB CROSS 
and his ORCHESTRA 


use the 


IRGANO 


E ONLY 


PORTABLE ELECTRONIC PIANO-ORGAN 


Bob says: “The ORGANO is so 
much a part of our orchestrations, 
we couldn't operate without it.” 


Want information? Write Dept. FDB-4 


“LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
Aw ey ne, Chicago 4 ws 





THE wy, ~~ 


r. Sap, rteyEet” 
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JUNE HUTTON 


Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

June Hutton was born in Chicago and started 
her career at * singing with sister Ina Ray 
Hutton’s band. Later in 1941 she joined Charlie 
Spivak, with him two years. In 1944 
she merged with the Pied Pipers, staying with 
them over five years. She is probably best 
known for her lead and solo chirping with the 
Pieds. 


AUTRY INMAN 

Records: Decca 
Direction: Independent 

Robert Autry Inman was born in Florence, 
Ala., and started playing guitar at 7. When 
14 he had his own show on + Musele 
Shoals, Ala. He later joined Cowboy pas on 
WSM, for two years, afterwards working with 
George Morgan. He has also written “Mr. 
Moon” and “This Side of Heaven.” 


BURL IVES 

Records: Decea 
Direction: ABC 

Burl Ives was born June 14, 1909, in Hunt 
Township, Jasper County, Ill., and left Eastera 
Illinois State Teachers college in 1929 te 
wek through Canada, Mexico and the U.S., 
learning folk songs en route. He acted on Broad- 
way im 1938 in “The Boys from Syracuse,” 
later appearing in such shows as “I Married 
An Angel,” 





service), and “Sing Out Sweet Land.” He began 
a radio career with his own show “The Way- 
farin’ Stranger” in the °40’s, made his cafe 
bow at New York's Cafe Society Uptown shortly 
after the war, and his concert debut at Town 
Hall Dec. 1, 1945. He also was seen in the 
1947 film, “So Dear To My Heart,” and has 
written such books as “The Burl Ives Song 
Book” and “The Wayfarin’ Stranger.” 


organized his own band, which he has re 
tained almost continuously ever since. The 


“Springtime in the Rockies” 

“Best Foot Forward,” and “Ba . 
In 1953 James played am extensive one-niter 
tour, during which he teamed briefly with his 
wife, actress Betty Grable, in a vaudeville act. 


JONI JAMES 

Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 

Born Joam Carmella Babbo in Chicago 
Sept. 22, 1930, Jomi studied dancing as « 
ehild and upon graduation from high omest 
in 1948 joined a troupe organized by 
Young for a summer tour of Canadian — 
bitions and fairs. After a stint in the chorus 
line at Chieago’s Edgewater Beach hotel, she 
ewitehed to singing, touring niteries in the 
midwest. In 1951, after a booking at Chicago's 
Vine Gardens and a TV shot, Joni signed with 
MGM, hitting the best-seller charts with her 
third waxing, “Why Don’: You Believe Me”. 
Sinee then she has played many one-niters and 
has seored with such hit discs as “Your Cheatin’ 
Heart” and “My Love, My Love.” 


BRYON JANIS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Twenty-six-year-old pianist Bryon Janis has 
made concert tours in this country, and has 
given recitals in Europe, Canada, and or wd 
and South America; he has also = 
soloist with the New York, Boston, P' adelphia, 
Los Angeles, Rochester, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 


was heard over WHK and WTAM in Cleveland. 
Later he oopesred en “Lum and Abner Social” 
and since then has done shows on WLW, Cin- 
einnati; WRVA, Richmond, Va., and over the 
Armed Forces network, Currently, he is broad- 
easting over WSM in ~ ee where he is 
heard on “Grand Ole Opry 


SPIKE JONES 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Arena Stars 

was born in Long Beach, Calif.. and 
while in high school organized a dance band 
known as Spike Jones and His Five Tacks, 
which played over « local radio station. Next 
he played drums with Ray West, later substi- 
tating for Vie Barton on the Al Jolson show, 
He remained in radio until 1941 when he or- 
ganized a group of musicians to play novelty 
music. Their background for a Walt Disney 
cartoon, “Der Fuehrer’s Face,” established the 
band, which has been a consistent record 
seller ever since. Jones and his City Slickers in 
reeent years have played many concerts and 
theater dates and have made various TV ap- 
pearances. 


LOUIS JORDAN 

Records: Decca 
Direction: GAC 

Jordan was born July 8, 1908, in Brinkley, 
Ark., and began musical studies in early shild- 
hood, completing his general education at Ar- 
kansas Baptist College, Little Rock. After play- 
ing with Ruby Williams in Hot Springs, he 
joined Charlie Gaines in Philadelphia in 1930, 
then trekked to New York and worked with 
Kaiser =e and LeRoy Smith before be- 
eom-year tenure as altoist with 





New Orleans and H as. 
Janis gave his first recital in his home town of 
Pittsburgh when he was nine, and by the time 
he was in his early teens he was making guest 
appearances on musical programs over NBC. 
Janis was taught by Viadimir Horowitz. 


sev, 
Chiek Webb in 1932. Then came Jordan's own 
group, the Tympany Five, which he has re- 
tained ever since. Jordan's best-known records 
are “Caldonia,” “Run Joe,” “Saturday Night 
Fish Fry” and “Teardrops From My Eyes.” 











MILT JACKSON 


Records: Prestige 
Direction: Shaw 

Jackson was born im Detroit in 1923 and 
after music courses at State worked 
with leeal bands durin: \y “40's om 


with Dizzy 

the vibist worked with Howard MeGhee end 
Tadd Dameron and led several groups of his 
own. Milt is presently head the Modern Jaz 
Quartet, consisting of pianist John Lewis, bassist 
Perey Heath, and drummer Kenny Clarke. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: ABC 

Battiste Illinois Jacquet is « native of Hous- 
ton where he was born on Oct. 30, 1921. 
1940, he played alto and soprane sax with 
the bands of Lionel Proctor, Bob Cooper, and 
Milton Larkins. In 1941, he was with the Floyd 
Ray ork, then went to Lionel Hampton's band 
where he switched to tenor sax. 
ing Hampton in 1943, Jacquet joined Cab Cal- 
loway’s group and in 1945, Count Basie’s. He 
next toured with Norman Granz's “Jaxx at the 


sf 


GORDON JENKINS 
Records: Decea 


easy following « victory in « ukulele contest, 
Jenkins polished his gift of playing « sumber 


Maybe You'll Be There. He has 
artists, including Patti Andrews on [ 
Dream, Can't I? and Leuis Armstrong on 





Philharmenic” group, and was also 
in Granz’s short for Warner Bros., “Jammin’ 


Sullivan at New York's Roxy theater and on 
TV, and has led his own band. He ts currently 
touring with his own combo. 


HARRY JAMES 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Born Mareh 15, 1916, in Albany, Ga., Harry 
learned trumpet at an carly age, playing in 
the Christy Bros. Cireus Band, which was led 
by his father. He attended high school in 
Beaumont, Texas, then joined the Old Phillips 
Friars band. After periods with Logan Wan- 
tock and Herman Waldman, James became « 
sideman with Ben Pollack in 1935 and joined 
Benny Goodman twe years Inter. In 1942 he 


After leav- JOHNNIE AND JACK 
Records: Victor 
Direction: WSM 
Johnnie Wright, originator and manager of 
the Ti Boys, was born in aes 
in Wilson county, Tennessee, an his 


eareer playing for local square dances. ” sed 
Anglin was born in 1916 in Columbia, Tenn. 
He moved to Nashville, and with his brothers 
formed a quartet heard over a Nashville sta- 
ton im 1936. It was at WSIX that Johnale 
and Jack met and formed the group of which 
they are the vocalists, rising to prominence in 
the efw field with their first sides for Victor 
in 1949. Currently they appear on “Grand Ole 
Opry.” 


“GRANDPA” JONES 
Records: Victor 
Direction: WSM 
Louls M. Jones was born in Niagara, Ky., 
Oct. 20, 1914, and made his professional de- 
but at 18 over WJW in Akron, Ohio. Next he 


DICK JURCENS 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Jurgens was born Jan. 9, 1910, im Saera- 
mento, Calif., o hie Gret band in 1928, 
and has been « eontinuecusly ever since. 
The band’s first big booking was at the St. 
Francis hotel, San Francisco, in 19338. After « 
19-week stand at the mar ballroom, Les 
Angeles, the ork moved on to the Aragon ball- 
room, Chieago, for an initial run of nine 
months. It has since become an Aragon main- 
stay. Among the band’s best-known records 
are “Day Dreame Come True At Night,” “If I 
Knew Then,” ” “One Dozen Roses,” 
“Elmer's Tune,” and “A Million Dreams Ago.” 


KITTY KALLEN 

Records: Decca 
Direction: Morris 

Kitty, who says she was the toughest tomboy 
in her native South Philadelphia neighborhood, 
was rooming with Dinah Shore when she got 
an offer from Jimmy Dorsey to sing with his 
band. It was with him that she recorded 
Besame Mucho, her first top disc. She has 
sung with Harry James’ band and been featured 
singer on the Danny Kaye, David Rose, and 
Alec Templeton radio shows. She has appeared 
on the Colgate Comedy Hour with Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis. Among her recent records is 
Lonely/Heartless Heart. 


WILLIAM KAPELL 
Records: Victor 
Direction: 

The late pianist was born —_ a 
in New York and was 
ship student at both the Philadelphis Conserv- 
atory and Juilliard graduate school. After 
winning «a Philadelphia orchestra youth con- 
test in 1940, he made his debut with that or- 
ganization in February, 1941, following with a 
recital debut at Town Hall, New York, in 
October, 1941. In the summer of 1942 he ap- 


1922, 
oo) 
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Are European-Made Instruments 
Better Than Home-Grown Variety? 


By HARRY RANDALL 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 


American musicians have been familiar with 
European craftsmanship in wind instruments ever 
since the ophicleide was used in dance bands. 
Many professional musicians insist on instruments 


of European make for their own use. But American mu- 
sical instruments have much to recommend them, too. 


Clarinets All Alike? 


aap | anyone can recognize a continental car at a 
glance, but all clarinets look pretty much alike, and the 
unwary could easily confuse the cheapest with the finest 
instrument. The differences are more subtle because the 
American musical instrument industry has inherited the 
traditions of European craftsmen, and these traditions 
are maintained even today. The distinctly American con- 
tributions to the instrument maker’s art have been the 
perfection of machines for efficient quantity production, 
and the development of new methods and materials. 


Differences Are Economic 


If the similarities are traditional, the differences are 
economic. In France, the woodwind capital, the most 
highly skilled labor is cheap by our standards, while in 
America even unskilled labor is relatively expensive. The 
result is inevitable: the best European instruments dis- 
play superb hand finishing and scrupulous attention to 
the smallest detail. American instruments are all 4 
even the cheapest, but none shows the painstaking finish 
detailing characteristic of the best European models. 





Under the influence of American mass production meth- 
ods, our instrument makers have tried to eliminate the 
human element, the margin for error, wherever possible, 
and in this way we have partly offset the European ad- 
vantage. 


European Advantages 


However, American know-how can never reduce to 
mechanical operations many of the most important 
phases of instrument making. Key finishing, mounting, 
and regulating in this country are of necessity indis- 
tinguishable from their European counterparts. Since key 
work must be done by hand, the Europeans have the ad- 
vantage in these details. Because labor in France is so 
much cheaper they lavish the time of their most skilled 
craftsmen on this work while in America such hand work 
je a raise the price of an instrument several hundred 

ollars. 


A Question of Taste 


Musically the superiority of one instrument over an- 
other is a question of personal taste. Reputable manu- 
facturers on both continents use the same care in pro- 
ducing instruments that will do the most for the musician, 


No Significant Difference 


While American progress in production efficiency and 
the use of new materials probably gives some advantages 
to our low cost instruments, there is probably no signifi- 
cant difference in quality between American and European 
instruments until you approach the very finest and most 
expensive hand finished French models. These have no 
rivals anywhere. 








They Really Started Something When 
They Plugged In That Hawaiian Guitar 


By JULIUS BELLSON 
Gibson, Inc. 


The guitar, mandolin, ukulele, banjo, and other fretted 
instruments have enjoyed great popular appeal throughout 
musical history. The invention of the audion tube fired 
the imagination of those who foresaw future success for 
amplified sound on fretted instruments. It was the be- 
ginning of an era to create for the player a medium 
for great performance and even greater self expression. 


Early Models Discarded 


Models with carbon mike, capacity, and crystal-type 
pickups were discarded, because in addition to the musical 
tone, extraneous noises were amplified to objectionable 
proportions. The answer was found in a magnetic-ty 
pickup that amplified the string vibrations and at the 
same time minimized outside disturbances. Pickups that 
could be attached to existing instruments were a a 
secondary role because of inherent limitations. All-out 
experiments were concentrated on pickups that were en- 
gineered and built into the instrument as superior results 
and stability were inevitable. 


Hawaiian Guitar Accepted 


The electric Hawaiian guitar gained instantaneous ac- 
ceptance. The electric Hawaiian guitar has more gain, 
better sustaining qualities, greater responsiveness, and a 
wider range of tone colors and power, giving the player 
increased versatility. 

Rise Of Electric Guitar 


The electric guitar was slower in gaining ac- 
ceptance. Introduced in the 19380’s, the electric guitar ac- 
counted for no more than 10 per cent of Gibson guitar 


sales by 1938. This rose to 15 per cent by 1940, 50 per 
cent by 1951, and 65 per cent in 1958. Its popularity is 
still growing. On this instrument electronics made it pos- 
sible to use lighter strings, to reduce string tension, and 
to lower playing action. The performer can now pick more 
easily and faster, finger with the left hand faster and 
with less physical effort, and can play a style of music 
previously not possible on acoustic instruments. 


Instrument Develops 


Starting with a single, somewhat cumbersome, built-in 
magnetic-type pickup with one volume and one tone con- 
trol, the electric guitar has been developed to include (in 
some models) two supersensitive, compact, adjustable 
pickups, with separate tone and volume controls for each, 
and a toggle switch permitting quick change from one 
pickup to the other or the use of both simultaneously as 
the player commands. 


Amplifier’s Two Stages 


The amplifier has developed from two stages of am- 
lification through three and four stages and just recently 
rom single to dual channels. The amplifier further in- 
creases the range of voicing and volume by means of 
separate tone and volume controls that work independently 
from those located on the instrument. The tone control is: 
especially versatile, as it permits either adding or sub- 
tracting treble or bass qualities and also permits mixing: 
treble or bass to any desired formula. 


Jobs Provided 


Amplified fretted instruments have provided jobs for: 
thousands throughout the music industry, and have. earned 
an enviable niche in the electronic age. 
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~~~ (Continued from Page 107) 
peared with = Kurtz and the es ~— 





Khachaturian 1938 eoncerto for piano and or- 
chestra, a work with which he remained identi- 
fied throughout his career. He appeared with 
the Philadelphia orchestra during three sea- 
sons, toured Australia during the war, Europe 
jm 1946 and South America in 1948 and was 
returning from a second Australian tour when 
he was killed in an airplane crash in Novem- 


ber, 1953. 
SPERIE KARAS 

Records: MGM 
Direction: Alexander 

This young drummer formed his first band 
at 11 in his hometown of Ashland, Qhio, and 
later led his high school band. He won a 
scholarship to Juilliard, and there organized 
a modern jazz group which was featured at 
the Birdland nitery in New York and also re- 
eorded “Mambo Strings” and “Love For Sale” 
for MGM. Sperie is now with the Sauter-Fine- 


gan band. 
DANNY KAYE 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Morris 

After graduation from high school in New 
York City, Danny worked as an insurance ad- 
juster, a camp counselor and as a semi- 

professional or the Borscht circuit in New 

York's Catskill Mountains. At 21 he got «a 
job in a show entitled La Vie Paree, which 
worked its way to San Francisco on 41 one- 
nighters. By the time it reached the coast, Kaye 
was in 16 of the 18 acts. Beck in New York, 
he rocked La Martinique with Anatole of Paris 
and landed a part in Lady in the Dark. He 
starred in the musical comedy Let's Face It, 
then began a film cxreer that has included such 
starring vehicles as Up in Arms, Wonder Man, 
The Secret Life of Walter Mitty, and Hans 
Christian Anderson. Shortly after World War I! 
he scored a phenomenal success at the London 
Palladium and has since played successful 
vaudeville engagements throughout Europe and 


brief hiatus on the coast he launched his “Pre- 
sontations in Progressive Jazz” ork, fo 

the ballrooms for the concert stage. Unable 
to find sufficient bookings for this venture he 
disbanded again, in December, 1948, vaeca- 
tioned in South A i then bled his 
“Innovations in Modern Music” ork, a 40- 
piece concert group launched in February, 1950, 
with a nationwide tour. Since that time Ken- 
ton’s unit has been essentially a concert and 
recording group. He recently returned from 
a European tour. 

ANITA KERR 


Records: Decea ‘ 
Direction: 

Petite Anita, who heads the Anita Kerr 
Singers, began her career on Memphis radio 
stations at 10. Her group has done backgrounds 
for Red Foley on Rosary and Fatima. They 
also have recorded with Don Cherry, Jimmy 
Davis, and Ernest Tubb. 


BARNEY 
Records: Clef 
Divettion: tad 


Guitarist Kessel, born in Moskogee, Okla., 
in 1924, first worked in Chico Marx's band at 
16, then jobbed in Los Angeles during 1943, 
joining Artie Shaw in 1944, He next worked 
around the west coast with the bands of Hal 
MelIntyre and Charlie Barnet. In 1948 he toured 
with Norman Granz’s “Jazz at the Philhar- 
monie” and was also featured in the Granz’- 
Warner Bros. film short, “Jammin’ the Blues.” 
He left JATP in 1953, and is now doing studio 
work in Los An 

PEE WEE KING 
Records: Victor 
Direction: Kurtze-Ferguson 

Born in Abrams, Wis., Pee Wee was edu- 
eated in Milwaukee, where he won an amateur 
contest with his harmonica, Switching to ae- 
cordion he organized a four-piece combo which 
landed a spot on a Racine, Wis., radio sta- 
tion. Next Pee Wee toured with Gene Autry’s 
western band, then joined the Log Cabin Boys 





KESSEL 





quit school at 15 te work in a Brooklyn fac- 
tory, and in 1946 
Katherine whose group 
toured for four years, both as a dancer and 
a singer of songs in Haitian, Afriean and 
Cuban. In 1950 while the troupe was on a 
European tour, Eartha ye away to nat 
playing niteries im Parise and Istanbul 
singer. She turned actress to play ae 
Orson Welles in a Paris production of 
onan returned to the U. S., and after 
ore nitery work landed in “New Faees of 
1952,” in which she appeared for two seasons, 
ing in the film version as 
well. Meanwhile she became a record star on 
Victor with such 1953 hits as “C’est Si Bon” 
and “Santa Baby.” She has starred at the 
Hollywood Mocambo and has recently been 
making guest TV appearances. 





EVELYN KNIGHT 

Records: Decca 
Direction: Morris 

Evelyn was borm in Washington, D. C. She 
turned professional by singing on a local radio 
show and made her first club appearance at 
the King Cole Room in Washington. Since then 
Evelyn has made many nitery appearances and 
has been represented on dises by such tunes 
as “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” “Dance 
with a Dolly,” “Let Him Go, Let Him Tarry,” 
and “A Little Bird Told Me.” 


LEE KONITZ 

Records: Fantasy 
Direction: Shaw 

Konitz, born in Chicago in 1927, started on 
clarinet, but switched to tenor sax to play 
with the Gay Claridge and Teddy Powell orks 
im 1942. He switched again, this time to alto 
sax, while playing with Jerry Wald and in 1947 
joined Claude Thornhill. In 1948, Lee was a 
member of Miles Davis’ combo, which he left 
to study and play with Lennie Tristano’s group. 
In 1952, he joined the Stan Kenton band, but 
left in 1953 to do combo work, 














at the New York Palace, He recently returned 
from a vaudeville tour of Africa. 
SAMMY KAYE 

Direction: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Civil engineering, not music, was the goal of 
Sammy Kaye when a sports scholarship made 
possible a college education. But it was music 
which helped pl that ed jon, aad which 
led to a now-fabled career in show business. 
Forming his first band while in college, Sammy 
found the student response to the group so 
good that he opened an inn and used it as a 
showease for his orchestra. After graduation 
Sammy kept his band rs iv 
ing now forgotten, and — the long haul 
which included a battered bus, long jumps to 
ope arama —_ the usual trials encountered 
in i going. ion the 
band | ey ths New York, opening at the 
Commodore Hotel in 1938, the turning point 
was reached and passed. He was an early pio- 
neer in full igning radio shows for 
bands; audience participation gimmicks, and 
the use of bands on TV. In 1950, after a long 
stand wth RCA, he switched to C bia, and 
ais first release, Harbor Lights, was an imme- 
‘diate hit. In addi to hing and writing 
music, Sammy has been ‘active in many phil- 
mined between his “Swing and Sway” ses- 
ons. 




















STAN KENTON 

Records: Capitol 

Direction: GAC 

«Born in Wichita, Kan., Feb. 19, 1912, Ken- 
ton was reared on the west coast. His mother, 
a piano teacher, began early to give him les- 
sons and after high school he played piano 
in clus from Bakersfield to San Diego. Stan 
soon found movie studio and radio work and 
eventually became assistant music director at 
Earl li’s nitery in Hollywood. In 1940 
‘he formed his first band, which he broke up 
te April, 1947, beesusp pf illness. After a 


in Louisville, Ky., shortly thereafter forming 


his own group, the Golden West Cowboys, 
who appeared for 10 years on the “Grand Ole 
Opry” show over WSM, Nashville. Pee Wee 
has since made movies and penned such tunes 
as “Bonaparte’s Retreat” and “Slow Poke.” 


WAYNE KING 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

King was born in Savanna, Ill., played clari- 
net while attending Valparaiso university, and 
shortly after his graduation played sax in the 
pit band of the Tivoli theater, Chicago. He 
rose to assistant conductor, then formed his 
own band, which scored at the Aragon ball. 
room, there in the mid-’30’s. The band has 
been a ballroom perennial ever since. During 
World War Il, King was an army major in 
the special services command. 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 
The soprano was born July 6, 1917, in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and became the protegee of Grace 
Moore in 1938. She studied in Rome under 
Astolfo Peseia, made her operatic debut in 
a ae 9, 1940, in the minor role of 
‘es “Manon,” then remained 
with the poe Civie Opera company until 
1945, om one oceasion singing Musetta to 
Grace Moore’s Mimi in “La Boheme.” After « 
period spent with the San Carlo Opera com- 
pany she made her Metropolitan opera debut 
Dee. 3 1945, as Micaela in “Carmen” and has 
d on the jpany’s roster ever since. 
In 1942 she made the first of many guest ap- 
pearances on the radio “Telephone Hour” and 
“Family Hour” series. 








EARTHA KITT 
Records: Victor 
Direction: Morris 
Eartha was born in 1928 in Columbia, §S. C., 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


Records: Columbia | 





Kostelanets was born in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, in 1901 and received his musical educa- 
tion at the _ Ste Petersburg he pay He 
served as h 





nd chor 
at the lmaperiel Grand Opera "meues in Petro- 
grad before coming to the U. S. in 1922. 
After a period as accompanist and coach for 
opera nam egy Kostelanetz joined the Atlantic 
» now CBS, with which 
he is still Benes With his wife, soprano 
Lily Pons, he toured Africa and Italy, enter- 
taining troops —s. Be » War Il. He has 
Cc with which 








he has been sauaeee- anes 1940. 
GENE KRUPA 
Records: Clef 


Direction: ABC 

The Chicago-born drummer began his career 
at 18 with the Frivoleans at Wisconsin Beach 
and also played with small units around the 
Windy City before joining Joe Kayser’s band 
there. In 1929, he switched to Red Nichols’ 
ork in New York, then to Irving Aarénson‘s, 
Mal Hallett’s, and eventually, Benny Good- 
man’s. Gene left BG in 1938 to form his own 
band. He also has led various small combos 
and toured with “Jazz at the Philharmonie.” 
Recently he opened a drum school in New York 
with Cozy Cole. 

RAFAEL KUBELIK 

Records: —, 


Born Suhe 29, 1914, in Bychory, Czecheslo- 
vakia, K was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Prague in 1933 as a composer-con- 
ductor and 4 1934 as . violinist. After a US, 
tour as pian and for 
his father, violinist Jan Kubelik, in 1984, he 
served as conductor of the Czechoslovak Phil- 
harmonie in Prague from 1986 to 1948 and 
the Chicago Symphony from 1960 to 1952. 
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FRANKIE LAINE 
Reeords: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 
Frankie 


1948, and began ging 
combo composed of Jess Stacy, Frank Tesch- 
maker, Vic Abba and LeRoy Buck. In 1937 he 
replaced Petry Como as vocalist with Freddy 
Carlone’s band in Cleveland, but left to single, 
soon thereafter entering radio, first as a staff 
singer on WINS, New York, and later on NBC. 
Shortly after the war he teamed up with pian- 
ist-songwriter Carl Fischer, with whom he 
penned “We'll Be Together again,” meanwhile 
building his vocal act with Fischer's sid. 
Frankie attracted attention at Billy Berg's 
mg fm Hollywood, then recorded "his first 
“That's My Desire” for Mercury. By 1947 
ros was a nitery, theater and record star. He 
has also appeared in such films as “Make Be- 
lieve Ballroom,” “When You're Smiling,” and 
“Sunny Side of the Street.” In April, 1951, he 
signed with Columbia Records and in 1952 
teured the British Isles. 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 
Records: Vietor 





Wanda ee was born in Warsaw, 
Peland, July 5, 1877, studied music at the 
Warsaw Conservatory and later in Berlin under 
H. Urban, and was persuaded by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer to make the harpsichord her in- 
strument. She lived in Paris from 1900 to 
1912, then removed to Berlin to enroll in a 
newly-created harpsichord class at the Royal 
Hochschule for Music. In 1919 she established 
herself in Saint-Len-la-Foret, near Paris, where 
she taught. and gave concerts of ancient music 
in. her private concert hall. Through these ac- 
tivities Landowska has been ted with the 
return of the harpsichord to musical life. The 
first. modern compositions for this instrument 
were written for her—Francis Poulenc’s “Con- 
cert Ch ” and a de Falla concerto. 


series. His biggest dise hit has been “Eh! Cum- 
pari.” 

KENNY LEE 
Records: ho 


Caw sanunaealiied Lee landed his present 
recording pact as a result of his appearance 
on an interview show in his hometown, De- 
catur, Ga., when the emcee—Bill Lowery—ar- 
ranged an audition at Vietor. In addition to 
his waxing activities, does a radie 
show over WGST, Atlanta, Ga. 


PEGGY LEE 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 
Born Norma Engstrom May 6, 1920, in 
Jamestown, N. D., Peggy broke into show 
business as a vocalist at the Jade nitery in 
Hollywood, then took a singing job at a hotel 
im Fargo, N. D. Next she sang at the Raddison 
hotel, Minneapolis, before joining Will Os- 
borne’s band. Singling at Chicago's Ambassa- 
dor West hotel she was heard by Benny Goed- 
man whe signed her in 1941. Peggy came to 
prominence with the BG band, but in 1943 
retired temporarily. resumed her career 
via records in 1946 and ae her click 
with “Manana” became a dise and nitery star. 
In 1952 she played her first prineipal film role 
in Warners’ “The Jazz Singer.” 


TOMMY LEONETTI 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

Last December, 24-year-old Tommy Leonetti 
eut his first eight sides for Capitol Records. 
Discovered in Chicago by Lee Gillette, Capitol 
producer, Tommy was flown to © west coast 
Dee. 22 to sign a contract and make the first 
records with the Nelson Riddle orchestra. For- 
merly a featured vocalist with Charlie Spivak 
and Tony Pastor, the young singer has lately 





eluding her own show, “Monica Music.” 
The singer was signed by MCM and 
was seen in films as ip” and 


“Affair With a Stranger.” In 1951, she toured 
Korea with the Danny Kaye troupe, and is 
currently doing nitery and recording work. 


JIMMY LEYDEN 

Records: —_ i 

Jimmy pow leader of the Leyden Serenad. 
ers, was born in Springfield, Mass., and formed 
his own bands while in high scheol and col. 
lege. After graduation, he joined the navy air 
corps and, while in training, organized a choral 
group. Upon his discharge, Jimmy worked as 
a free-lance arranger, spent a year with Tex 
Beneke’s vocal group, then left to join the 
Three Beaus and a Peep. In 1950, Jimmy was 
choral arranger on Paul Whiteman’s shows and 
was staff announcer for Mindy Carson's radio 


shows. 
LIBERACE 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Gabbe—Lutz—Heller 

Walter Liberace was born in Milwaukee in 
1920. One of his early teachers was Maurits 
Rosenthal and at 16 the young planist ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra. However, he turned toward the 
popular music field and in the late °40's played 
his first major cafe date, soon adding singing 
to his act. He was signed to a Columbia 
Records contract and in 1952 went on tele- 
vision over KLAC-TV, Hollywood, Calif. In 
1953 he signed a $1,500,000 contract with 
Guild Films for 177 half-hour filmed programs, 
now seen over 188 stations in the U.S., Canada 
and Mexico. Te date Liberace has made one 
film appearance—in “South Sea Sinner.” Since 
his television series began he has made some 
highly successful concert tours. Among his 
Columbia records are: “12th Street Rag,” “Tea 
For Two,” {Minute Waltz,” “Warsaw Con- 
certs,” and “* Song.” 

















been performing solo in Chicago night clubs. 


Bee cget 














singer and deejay, and as a result of his dise 


of “The Old —y Painter,” landed the fea- 
tured singing spot on “Your Hit Parade” on 
TV, which he sult holds. 

MARIO LANZA 
Records: Victor 
Direetion: MCA 


de 
Fenton in Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
at Tanglewood, Mass. After two years in the 


Bowl, Chicago Grant Park and Toronto sym- 
phony. He made his screen debut in 1949 in 
MGM's “That Midnight Kiss,” and achieved his 
euecess to date in the subsequent “The 
Great Caruso.” 
JULIUS LAROSA 


wered by Arthur Godfrey while still in 
the navy, Julius LaRosa doffed his uniform to 
make his fessional 








made freq guest appes on 
Sullivan video show. He also has his own radio 


HENRY LEVINE 
Records: Victor 
Direction: Ind 





Henry (Hot Lips) Levine was born in Lon- 
. 26, 1907, and reared in 
placed ick LaRecea as 


Band fer a two-month 
Vincent Lopez. After a year with the Am- 
brose ork in London, Levine became a pit 
musician for such Broadway shows as “Re- 
berta” and “Tonight at 8:80." In 1939 he 
became conductor of NBC's mber Musie 
Society of Lower Basin Street” show, with 
which he has been inter fated 


ever since. 





JERRY LEWIS 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 

Lewis was born Joseph Levitch in Newark, 
N. J., im 1926, the only child of vaudevillians 
Danny and Rea Lewis. At 14 he began serving 
as bus boy im resort hotels where his parents 
entertained, soon working up a record-panto- 
mine act at Brown's in Loch Sheldrake, N. Y. 
His first professional beoking came at 15, at 
a Buffalo burlesque house. There followed five 
years of touring theaters and clubs with the 
pantomine act, until 1946 when Lewis teamed 
up with singer Dean Martin during an engage- 
ment at the 500 Club, Atlantic City. As half of 
the Martin-Lewis comedy-seng team, Jerry soon 
became a headliner in niteries, movies, TV and 
radio. The comedian recently signed with Capi- 
tol, for which he cuts an oceasional dise, sing- 
ing comedy material. He has also recorded with 
his wife, Patti. 


MONICA LEWIS 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

Chiecago-born Monica Lewis studied voice as 
a youngster and while still in her teens had 
her own radio show over New York's WMCA. 
After an appearance on Brosdway in “Johnny 
Two-by-Four” came aitery and radio work, in- 


JIMMY LOGSDON 
Records: Decea 


Ind a 





Born and reared in a small Kentucky min- 
ing town, Jimmy studied clarinet but soon 
turned to guitar-playing and country-singing. 
After wartime service in the army air force 
he also began writing songs. He is now heard 
regularly over WINN, Louisville. 


ANNE LLOYD 


A 


Records: _ ~ 





For i last few years Anne has been featured 
singer with Simon and Schuster’s Little Golden 
Records, and her sales of these kid dises are 
mow reportedly over the 25,000,000 mark! 
Anne, though, isn’t any stranger to the grown- 
+ Bs yo of show busi A y of 

Miller, Anne, under the name Anne Vin- 
cent, did several releases on Mercury and had 
been doing some odd band-singing jobs before 
that. Recently she signed a long-term contract 
with Bell Reeords and is back in the pop field. 


GUY LOMBARDO 

Records: Decea 
Direction: MCA 

Mausie business and Guy Lombardo are syn- 
onymous, for today, after more than a 25-year 
reign, Lombardo and his “Sweetest Music 
Side of Heaven” are still numbered among the 
top record sellers and public draws in the 
busi The Lombardo legend started in 
London, Ontario, where Guy put together his 
first combo, consisting of four pieces, while he 
was still in grammar school, and it began to 
grow as he expanded to nine pieces and toured 
the adian provinces. It reached gigantle pro- 
portions in 1929, the week of the great stock 
market crash to be exact, when he opened his 
first engagement at the Hotel Roosevelt, and 
kept the room jammed despite the chaos 2 
few miles away in the financial district. It is 
matter of history that he is still the main 
attraction at this spot. Lombardo’s record hits 
are too numerous to mention here, but it is 
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Without That Plug, Where Aria ? 


Sy Wilton Cross 


Writing in a magazine like Down Beat, which has 
long been known for its coverage of the popular 
elements of music, I can’t help thinking how clas- 
sical music might have benefited from the promo- 
tion directed toward swing, jazz, Dixieland, or 
what have you. Take song plugging, for instance. 
Imagine the effect of all that zeal, organization 
and push applied to more formal compositions. In fact, 
let’s go a step further and try to visualize what might 
have happened had the “old masters” been hep to pro- 
mos, etc. 

The Inevitable Garret 

The scene is a garret in Paris. The area is sparsely 
furnished, consisting mainly of a grand piano, a desk, 
a bed, a small table, two wooden chairs, and a cabinet. 
Seated at the piano is an intense young man who stares 
disconsolately at the keys. Around kim are rolled-up wads 
of paper which have been tossed away in despair. 

Suddenly there is a sound of running on the stairs. 

“Rudolph,” a voice shouts out hoarsely as the door is 
flung open. Triumph is written in every line of the visi- 
tor’s face. 

“We've done it,” he cries as he pulls a chair up to the 
piano. 

Comes the Dawn 

Rudolph looked incredulously at his friend. “Heinrich,” 
he said, “you mean...” 

Me she’ll do it. Madam Riegelheimer will sing your 
aria 

“Ach,” the composer exclaimed, “she liked it, she liked it.” 

“Well,” Heinrich said, fidgeting with a button on his 
coat, “I told her that you’d be able to change the last 
couple of lines slightly.” 

“What?” Rudolph von Luden blanched at the last 
statement. “Change my work for a singer—” 

Words of Advice 

“Now listen, Rudolph,” his friend interrupted, “You've 
got to get wise to this business. You don’t know what com- 
petition we're up against. Why, while I was waiting to see 
Riegelheimer, there were at least six other agents there.” 

“What? Who were they, whose agents?” 

“Whose do you think?” Heinrich countered. “Dorfmann 
was there with Hoff’s latest concerto. Schultz had Dingle- 
hoofer’s opera with him that he’s been trying to promote 
for the last five months. And Ludwig Zilch had a score 
for the first movement of Auerbach’s new symphony.” 

“They were all waiting to see Madam Riegelheimer?” 
von Luden asked. 


Rugged Individualist 


“Well, no,” Humperdist admitted. “Schultz was there 
to see Mandelhof, the conductor.” 

“But shouldn’t we see Mandelhof, too?” queried the 
composer. 

“Now look, Rudolph,” the agent said. “You leave the 
business details up to me. If I do say so, myself, I’m one 
of the best music pluggers in the business.” His voice 
rose as his pride gave way to anger at von Luden’s inter- 
ference. 

“But, Heinrich,” the composer broke in, placatingly, 
“I didn’t mean to question your skill . . .”’ 


That Wagenheimer Fifth 

“Who was it put Wagenheimer’s Fifth on the lips of 
every music lover in Europe? Who made the name Jo 
hannes Kleinholz a household word? And who started 
the whole country singing, ‘Unter der Linden Mit Meer’ 
from the ballet of the same name by Weltschmerz?” 

“Please, Heinrich,” Rudolph pleaded, “I forgot my- 
self. You know what great faith I have in you. Why, 
without you, I’m nothing. Just another anonymous com- 
poser, struggling to get along on talent alone.” 

“Well,” Humperdist said, somewhat assuaged, 
long as you realize...” 

“But I do,” von Luden insisted, “I do. Now, please, 
Heinrich, tell me what you want to do.” 
Humperdist drew a pencil and paper out of his jacket 

t. i 
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for a sheath of librettos from the 




































Milton Cross 





piano, he placed them on his knee for support. On the 
page he wrote: 
“Herzen und Gebet” by Rudolph von Luden 


Plan of Promotion 

1. Check with Madam Riegelheimer about when she 
wants to sing aria (put in order at florist to send 
half-dozen roses daily). 

2. When Riegelheimer gives definite okey, confront 
Mandelhof with her decision and suggest that she 
might be favorably disposed to a concert tour if von 
Luden’s new work were included (follow up with 
bottle of schnapps). 

3. Have von Luden prepare schmaltzy version of 
aria and circulate to main beer Impress upon 
proprietors that this will lend tone to their places, and 
follow up by sending each a photograph of Rudolph, 
individually inscribed, “To (mame), and the (name of 
place), where I spend many a happy moment in joyous 
relaxation.” Offer to have blow-ups made for display 
purposes, if desired. 

Heinrich paused in his writing and leaned back in re- 
flection. “Well,” he said finally, “this’ll do for a start.” 
“Here,” he handed the panes to von Luden, “this will give 
you an idea of how we’ll begin.” 

“Ach, du lieber, Heinrich,” the composer exclaimed, 
“you’re a genius. With a campaign like this we can’t 
miss!” Eestatically the composer settled forward over his 
piano, his elbow striking a low note on the keys, as a 
beatific smile spread itself over his emaciated features. 

And so the curtain falls with a thud, Von Luden dreams 
happily of success; Humperdist concocts even greater pro- 
motion schemes; and classical music surges forward at an 
unprecedented rate. 





REMEMBER? 


Reprinted from Down Beat, June, 1935 


A few weeks ago, Xavier Cugat, popularly dubbed the 
“Toscanini of the Tango,” told all of his musicians to 
“get married—or else!” 

_“You get better results in your orchestra from mar- 
ried men,” Cugat insists. “They pay more attention to 
their work. They’re always on time. Their job means 
more to them than it does to bachelors.” 


Reprinted from Down Beat, January, 1935 


Bob Crosby, discussing the difference between his bro- 
ther Bing’s voice and his own with Alton Cook, radio 
editor of the New York World Telegram, put it this way: 
“Listen in tonight and you'll see that my voice is much 
deeper, a lot smoother, and doesn’t sound half as good.” 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

significant to note that he has gerne more 
than 275 tunes which wer iff 
as America’s top —~y of their day. fl addition 
to his 

Lonbanda is ~~ on his own “syndicated 
radio series, and a wlevision show. 

LONE PINE 








Records 8 by = od 





Lone Pine, whose real name is Harold J. 
Breau, was born in 1916 and reared in Pea 
Cove, Maine, mear a reservation of Penobscot 
Indians, who are said to have given him his 
nickname. He started out in the ‘308 with « 
group called the Lone Pine Mountaincers, but 
after the unit broke up, switehed to solo sing- 
ing over a Bangor, Maine station. Hie has re- 
mained in radio ever since and is now at 
WWVA in Wheeling, W. Va., where he and 
his wife, Betty Cody, star on their own shew. 


JOHNNY LONG 





At 10, pop and bandleader Johnny 
Leng was performing at concerts in his home 
town of Newell, N. C., and at 16 helped form 
a college band at Duke university. After gradua- 
tien, the band took professional dates and 
soon became nationally known. The group 
since has played innumerable ter and elu 
dates and is represented on Coral records. The 
record most identified with the Long band is 
“A Shanty in Old Shanty Town,” and recent re- 
leases include “I _— Know” and “Till the 
Moon Turns Green 

LONESOME PINE FIDDLERS 
Records: Victor 
6 ata rane coe 








Leader of this c&w instrumental-vocal out- 
fit is bass fiddler Ezra Cline, better known as 
“Cousin Ezra,” who organ’ the group in 
1938. The Fiddlers have appeared over sev- 








at New York's McAlpin yee nearly two years. 


SHELLY MANNE 











After a stint in the Navy R : mp y 
ork, and also made 4s i Di : Ind d. 
records, ome of which brought %.. his Colum- 


bia contract. 


Records: Coral 
Direction: GAC 

Singer Art Lund, born in Salt Lake City, 
taught mathematics at a high school in Ken- 
tacky and sang with local bands on the side 
before giving up teaching altogether to tour 
with Jimmy Sate ork, He was 


ART LUND 


Sheldon Manne was born in New York in 
1921 and was drummer for the bands of Ray- 
mond Scott, Bobby 
Benny Goodman before 
coast guard in 1942. After his discharge in 
1945, he joined the Johnny Bothwell sextet 
then the Stan Kenton band. He left Kenton to 
work with George Shearing and his own combo, 
but returned to the Kenton group in 1948, 

i until 1952. Shelly is currently play- 





signed for Benny Goodman's prewar band. 
After a stint in the navy, he rejoined Goodman 
in 1946 but left the following year to go on 
his own. He since has made many radic and 
TV appearances, including a stint as soloist 
on Ken Murray's TV series. 
FRANK 


LUTHER 

Records; Decea 
Direction: Independen 

7T “Bing Crosby * the sand-pile set” was 
born im Larkin Kans., and records many chil- 
dren's dises. A former pastor of a California 
ehureh, he toured Europe once with the Revelers 
quartet. In addition te his radice eom- 
posing and narrating chores, he has written 
some 500 kiddie songs, among them the popular 
Barnacle Bill the Sailor. 

VERA LYNN 

Records: London 
Direction: Independent 

Born in 1917 in London, England, Vera was 
singing with the Ambrose band while still in 
her teens. When World War II broke out she 
formed her own company, which played the 
Palladium, Next she had her own radio show, 
ealled “Sincerely Yours,” over the BBC. Fol- 
lowing her marriage to saxist Harry Lewis, 
Vera retired for five years, then in 1947 
gaining attention im the U. S. thro 
records. She visited the U. S. in 1951 and the 
following year returned to England, where she 
continues her recording activities. 


ing with small west coast combos, including 
the Howard Rumsey Lighthouse All-Stars. 
BOB MANNING 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Young Bob Manning was bora in Philadelphia 
Feb. 1, 1927, and started his singing career 
with high school dance crews. At 18 he ae- 
quired his own radio show A ty WIP in Philadel- 
phia, then joined Ziggy sta until 
Elman disbanded. The Lie on anning 
did « sole im bistros, toured with yey Mooney's 
ork, then returned to New York, where he 
landed his Cap contract in 1953. Among his 
first platters were The Nearness of You, Gypsy 
Cirl, The Sun is Cotting Ready to Shine, and 
You Can Live With a Broken Heart. 

WINGY MANONE 

Records: Atlantic 
Direction: ABC 

Joseph (Wingy) Manone was born Feb. 15, 
1904 in New Orleans, La., and began playing 
trumpet at 11, later performing in local bands. 
After jobbing around Chicago he migrated to 
New York where he achieved his first big suc- 
coss im 1935 with a recording of “ of 
Capri” made with his own band. Manone has 
since played theaters, hotels, ballrooms and 
naiteries throughout the U.S., particularly on 
the West Coast, at the head of his own combo. 
In 1948 he wrote his autobiography, “Trumpet 
on the Wing.” 














eral radio stations and are composed of violin- 
ist Curly Ray ine, guitarist and solo singer 
Paul Williams, and banjoist Ray Goins. 

CINDY LORD 
Rererds: MGM 
Di Sens Sad 





Born Emilie Marie Surabian in Medford, 
Mass., Cindy has been performing since carly 
childhood. At 9 she made various bond-selling 
tours in New England and after the war be- 
came singing-emcee of the “Talent Quest” 
radio show, later appearing as star of TV's 
“Hometown, U. S. A.” show in Boston. She 
has since made guest TV shots and signed with 
MGM. 


MUNDELL LOWE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: ABC 

Lowe was born in Laurel, Mass., and began 
studying guitar at 8. In his teens he joimed 
Herbie Kay's band, at 16 appeared in a movie 
with Gene Autry, then worked with New Or- 
leans bands. After wartime army service 
(1943-'45) he joined Ray McKinley late in 
1945, then, after 18 months, settled in radio 
studio work. Next he joined the Sauter-Fine- 
gan ork but left to organize his own quintet 
(two guitars, vibes-celeste, bass and drums). 
He signed with Victor in February, 1954. 


ART LOWRY 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Art Lowry was born in Brooklyn in 1923. 
His father began giving him piano lessons 
when Art was six years old, and by the time 
the boy was in high school he was playing 
weekend club dates with small Pn ee ey | 
dance bands. Soon he organized his own 
band, composed of his classmates, and after 
graduation became pianist with Frank La- 
marr’s ork, replacing Carmen Cavallaro. Next 
he joined Ferde Grofe for a concert tour and 
in 19389 began a year as director of Buenos 
Aires’ Radio Splendid. In 1940 Lowry re- 
turned to the U.S., formed a band, and played 


GORDAN MACRAE 

Records: Capitol 

Direction: MCA 
Gordon was born March 12, 1921, 
Orange, N. J., and was encouraged to 
show business career by his father, Wee Willie 
MacRae, a radio performer. 1940 Gordon 
won a two-week date at Dancing Campus at 
the New York World's Fair as vocalist with the 
Harry James and Les Brown bands. Next he 
worked as an NBC pageboy, toured with Horace 
Heidt, appeared in “Junior Miss” on Broadway, 
and replaced Frank Sinatra on a 


in East 
a 





RALPH MARTERIE 
Records: Mereury 
Direction: GAC 

Trumpeter Ralph Marterie began his career 
with Danny Russo’s Oriole ork. At 17 he 
joined the Chicago theater and thes 
spent seven years playing NBC shows in Chi 
eago. Im 1942 he entered the Navy and or- 
ganized a service band. After his discharge 
Ralph returned to radio and had his own show 
on ABC. In 1949 he was signed by Mercury 
and in 1951, left the studios to tour 
with his own band. In 1953 Mar- 





CBS radio show. After wartime army service he 
appeared in a musical starring Ray Bolger, be- 
gan recording for Capitol and soon thereafter 
embarked on a film career that has included 
starring roles in “Silver Lining,” “Tea for 
Two,” “ West Point Story,” “On Mo: t Bay,” 
“Rosie O'Grady,” and “Operation Starlift.” On 
radio he has had his own show, the “Railroad 
Hour” since 1951. 


BETTY MADIGAN 
Records: MGM 
Direction: MCA 
Betty was born and reared in Washington, 
D. C., and attended that city’s Catholic uni- 
versity where she appeared in a student musi- 
eal, “Touch and Go,” in 1950. Next she 
appeared at various niteries in Washington and 
im Key West, Fla. She subsequently was fea- 
tured on radio-television shows via 
WTTG-Dumont. 
RICHARD MALTBY 
Records: Vise 





Richard Maltby, conductor-arranger for Label 
“xX,” was born June 26, 1914, im Chicago, at- 
tended Northwestern university for a year and 
then began playing trumpet in dance bands. In 
1940 he beeame staff arranger for a Chicago 
radio station and then, in 1945, went to New 
York City, where he worked as « staff condue- 
tor-arranger under Paul Whiteman, doing radio 
and TV network shows. 





terie made his bow in the East. Among the 





and’s best-known records are “Caravan,” 
“Crazy, Man, Crazy,” and “Big Noise from 
Winnetka.” 


DEAN MARTIN 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 

Born Dine Crocetti in Steubenville, Ohio, 
June 7, 1917, Martin oceupied himself various- 
ly as gas station attendant, steel worker, prise 
fighter and card dealer before entering show 
business as vocalist with Sam Watkins’ band in 
Cleveland. As Dino Martini he played the Ric- 
bamba nitery, New York, as « single, then 
changed his name to Dean Martin and played 
niteries and theaters alone until 1946 when 
he teamed up with Jerry — a phonograph- 
record pantomimist, engagement at 
the 500 Club, Atlantic Gy. As senior half 
of this comedy-song team, Martin soon be- 
eame a headliner in clubs, films, TV and ra- 
dio. As a recording artist, he scored his big- 
gest hit with a recent Capitol dise of “That's 
Amore.” 


FREDDY MARTIN 
Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 
Freddy was born in Springfield, Obie, and 
orphaned at four. He played drums in the 
orphanage band, but switched to sax at Ohio 
State university, where he soon formed his 
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own student group, which landed its first boowk- 
ing as off-might substitute for Guy Lombardo's 
erk. After a trip te Finland with a military 

Martin joined Eddy Hodges and his 
Band of Pirates, played tenor with Jack Al- 
bin’s ork, then formed his own ork in 1932. 
Ye 1941 Martin's of Techaikowsky’s 
second piano eoncerto brought him te prom- 
imence. He has recorded extensively on Vie- 
ter, his most recent waxing having been 
“Muriel.” 





MARY MARTIN 
Reeords: Decea 
Direction: Morris 
Mary was bern Dec. 1, 1914, in Weather- 


rd, then went to Hollywood where she 
won an amateur contest at the Trocadero nitery, 
resulting in a role in the 1938 Broadway musi- 
“Leave It To Me,” in which her 
ef “My Heart Belongs To Daddy” brought her 
immediate attention. followed stardom 
in such films as “The Great Victor Herbert” 
and “Birth of the Blues,” then «a return te 
the musical stage, where she has gone on te 
seore her biggest successes, through perform- 
ances in “One Touch of Venus” (1943), im a 
touring company of “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
and as the original Nellie Forbush in “South 
Pacific,” (1949) an assignment which she later 
duplicated in London. In 1953 Martin ap- 
on Broadway in a non-musical play, 
“Kind Sir,” and made a highly successful video 
debut, teaming with Ethel Merman for the 
Ferd 50th anniversary show. 
TONY MARTIN 
Reeords: Victor 
Direction: MCA 
Tony played sax and clarinet in vaudeville 
with the Cladion Four while still attending 
high school in Oakland, Calif. Next he played 
sax and sang with a band in the Palace hotel 


discharge, he entered the pop music field as 

a might club performer. He since has sapesess 

en television and radio and starred 

ge replacement for Frank Sinaten on 
a songwriter, he is known for “Ebb- 

wae” aaaeh he also recorded in 1953." 


BILLY MAY 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Billy was born Nov. 10, 1916, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and began studying piano a: 8. He played 
sousaphone im the high school band and with 
several a orks im the wm d ap 
witched and trumpet 
eg ge Fy Be River and 
Baron Ellict. May then branched out as an 
arranger for Barnet in 1938. Next came 
studio work as trombonist at NBC in New 
York, more seoring—this time for Alvine Rey 
—a wartime job im a defense plant, then 
back to the studios, playing the Red Skelton 
and Kraft “Musie Hall” shows and 
for John Seott Trotter. In 1952 he formed his 
own band but relinquished the baton to Sam 
Donahue in 1953 to return to studio and re- 
cording work. (See Sam Donahue). 


EDNA McGRIFF 

Records: Jubilee 
Direction: Shaw 

Edna was born in Harlem. She studied 
piano for 6 years, but broke into professional 
ranks by auditioning as a singer at Jubilee 
Records. She still attends New York's Wash- 
ington Irving high school. 

McGUIRE SISTERS 

Records: Coral 








Chrietinc, Phyllis and Dorothy MeGuire hail 
from Middletown, Ohio. They started their 
professional career touring the country, enter- 
taining at army camps and veterans’ hospitals. 
Upon their return to Ohio, they joined the 
staff of WLM in Cincinnati and then did local 


corded a “Jazztinve U.S.A." 
wick. 


album on Bruns. 


CARMEN McRAE 
Records: Stardust 
Direction: GAC 
Carmen, a native of New York, sang with 
y Carter, Count Basie, 
Duke Ellington and Mercer Ellington. She 
played piano and sang in clubs im and 
around Chicago for several years and is at 
Present singing clubs and recording fur 
the Stardust label. 


LAURITZ MELCHOIR 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Kenneth Allen 

Born March 20, 1890, in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Melchoir studied voice with Paul Bang 
in Copenhagen, with in Lendon and 
with Anna Bahr-Mildenburg in Munich, making 
his operatic debut as a baritone in “I Pagliac- 
ei” at the Royal Opera House, Copenhagen, 
April 2, 1913. After touring Sweden as Count 
Luna in “Il Trovatore” he decided to switch to 
tenor, and after a brief retirement and fur- 
ther study, made a second by = thie time 
im “Tannhauser” at the Roy Opera House, 
Copenhagen, Oct. 8, 1918. + 1924 he made 
the first of many at 
Beyreuth. His Metropolitan Opera debut in 
“Tannhauger” occurred Feb. 17, 1926, and 
in the following 23 years he sang more than 
soo performanees with that organization. The 

Idi has im concert through. 
out the U.S. and Canada and has been seen 
in such motion pictures as MGM's “Thrill of a 
Romance,” “Two Sisters from Boston” and 
“Luxury Liner.” He has recorded extensively 
for Victor and has been a U.S. citizen since 
1947. 








JAMES 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 
Born Jan. 2, 1904, Melton was educated at 


MELTON 











in San Francisco, soon thereafter making a 
radio appearance on Walter Winchell’s “Lucky 
Strike Hour.” Tony appeared at various cafes 
at the Chicago World's fair before changing 
his mame from Al Morris and heading for 
Hollywood, where he played in “Sally, Irene, 
and Mary.” Since then, he has been a nitery 
mainstay, has recorded many sides, and has 
appeared in such films as “Ziegfeld Ciri,” 
“Show Boat,” “Till the Clouds Roll By,” 
“Here Come the Cirls,” and “The Band- 
wagon.” 


KEN MARVIN 


Marvin was born June 27, 1924, in Cor- 
dova, Ala., and made his professional debut 
at 16 over WSIX in Nashville, Tenn. The job 
brought him to the attention of Eddy Ar- 
nold, with whom Ken next worked as a side- 
man on bass fiddle. Subsequently, he started 
recording and writing songs. He appears on 
the “Grand Ole Opry” radio show from Nash- 
ville and on WSM-TV. 

MAT MATHEWS 
Records: aes 





Mat, a ’ mative of the Hague, Holland, took 
up aecordion during the Nazi to 


club dates before heading for New York where 
they played eight weeks on the Kate Smith 
show. Next they won an Arthur Godfrey 
“Talent Seouts” contest and joined the cast 
of his regular shows. 


JIMMY MCPARTLAND 

Records: Brunswick 
Direction: ABC 

Jimmy was born March 15, 1907, in Chicago 
where he attended high school and was a mem- 
ber of the “Austin high gang.” He joined the 
Wolverines in 1924; Art Kassel, 1925-'27; Ben 
Pollack, 1927-"28; and then did Broadway pit 
band work in 1929-30. In 1981 he was with 
Russ Columbo, and in the following years work- 
ed with Horace Heidt, Smith Ballew, and Harry 
Reser. He then organized his own band (i9se. 
*41) and next joined Jack Teagarden in 1941. 
During a wartime army hitch he met and mar- 
ried pianist Marian Paige in d. Back in 
the U.S. he formed b.., Dixie combo and has led 
small units ever who ~— 
piano in his first .. unit, now heads her 
own group. 


MARIAN McPARTLAND 
Records: ea 





eseape forced labor from which persons in the 
cultural professions were exempt. Nevertheless, 
he spent many months in concentration camps 
and was forced to work in Germany but later 
eseaped back into Holland and participated in 
the underground resistance. After the war, Mat 
played a year in Luxembourg with a quartet, 
aired for the BBC, and in 1952 came to the 
U.S. where he eut records with his own group, 
sigged in Brooklyn, and later stepped out on 
his own with the combo he used for records. 
ROBERT MAXWELL 

Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 

Maxwell studied harp at Juilliard and played 
with the National Symphony orchestra before 
wartime service with the coast guard. Upon his 


Ahe jaz: pianist was born Marian Page in 


World War u she joined a U.S.O. entertain- 
ment unit and while touring France met 
trumpeter Jimmy McPartland, then an army 
sergeant temporarily attached to a special ser- 
viees unit, whom she later married. When 
Jimmy returned to jazz after the war, Marian 
joined his Dixie combo, which opened in 1947 
at ge Brass Rail lounge. After a few 
years, during which the combo recorded on 
the aie label, Marian switched te progres- 
sive music and formed her own trio with 
bassist Max Wayne and drummer Mousey 
Alexander. She now has a new trie which, to- 
gether with trumpeter Lips Page, recently re- 


Vanderbilt university and tutored in voice, 
principally by Gaetano de Luea, in Nashville 
Tenn., from 1923 to 1927. He began his career 
playing sax in dance orks, then entered radio 
as a singer, later becoming a member of the 
Roxy Gang and of.such song groups as the 
Revelers quartet and the Sieberling Singers. His 
eoncert debut occurred April 22, 1932, at 
Town Hall, New York, and his operatic debut 
with the Cineinnati Zoo Opera Company as 
Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly” in 1938. 
After appearances with the San Carlo, St. 
Louis and Chicago Civie Opera companies he 
joined the Metropolitan in 1942, making his 
debut as Tamino in Mozart's “The Magic 
Flute.” He has been heard widely on radio 
through such shows as “Voice of Firestone” 
and “Telephone Hour,” makes frequent con- 
cert tours, and has been seen in such filme as 
“Sing Me a Love Song,” “Ziegfeld Follies” and 
“Melody for Two.” 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 

Reeords: Victor 
Directions: Columbia 

Born April 22, 1917, in New York, Menuhin 
began violin study at 4, his principal teachors 
being Sigmund Anger and Louis Persinger in 
San Francisco, Georges Enesco in Paris and Ru- 
mania, and Adolf Busch in Basel, Switzerland. 
He made his debut in 1923 at the age of 7 
with the San Franciseo symphony in the Men- 
delssohn concerto, and his Carnegie Hall debut 
im 1927 with the New York symphony. After a 
European bow in Paris as soloist with the 
Lamoreux orchestra under Paul Paray, Menu- 
hin completed his first round-the-world tour 
im 1985. After a two-year retirement he re- 
turned to the concert stage in 1937, appearing 
throughout the U.S., in Canada, South America 
and Europe, and has since maintained a rig- 
orous concert schedule. He also is co-producer 
of a series of motion picture concert short sub- 
jects and was heard on = soundtrack of the 
British film, “The Magie Bow.” 
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HAMISH MENZIES 

Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

Hamish was born in 1925 in Weem, Perth- 
shire, Seotland. He studied piano as a child, 
later ecmrolling at the Glasgow Athaneum, 
where he studied until the formation of the 
Art Sehool orchestra, with which he toured 
army camps until the invasion of France 
After wartime service in the British army he 
formed the Musicians’ Sunday club, then did 
four years of solo club dates in London. 
Next he successively joined Geraldo'’s and Ted 
Heath's orks as pianist-vocalist, appeared in 
a musical comedy (“Bob's Your Uncle”) and 
a film (“A Man's Affair’), then wrote the 
music for the Palladium Revue in 1950. 
Hamish had his own night club, Le, Bluebird, 
in Paris for a year, return. to Lon. 
don for more club and TV dates and in 1952 
came to the U. S., soon landing a Decea pact. 


ETHEL MERMAN 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Morris 

Born Ethel Zimmerman in Astoria, N. Y., in 
1909, the singing-comedienne began her career 
in World War I by singing for the soldiers 
at Camp Mills. Next, she tried singing in night 
clubs and was discovered by Broadway pre- 
ducer Vinton Freedley, who gave her a fea- 
tured role in “Girl Crazy,” in which she in- 
troduced “I've Got Rhythm.” Since then, she 
has appeared in a succession of stage musicals, 
including “Anything Goes,” “Panama Hattie,” 
“Du Barry Was a Lady,” “Stars in Your 
Eyes,” “Something for the Boys,” “Red, Hot, 
and Blue,” “Annie Get Your Gun,” and “Call 
Me Madam.” Although essentially a stage per- 
former, she has made an occasional movie, 
notably “Strike Me Pink” and “Call Me Madam,” 


in which she repeated her stage role. Follow- 
ing an enormously successful appearance on 
the “Ford S0th Anniversary Show” in 1953, 
she recently entered TV on a regular basis as 
star of her own series. 


U. S., and South America. In 1937 she made 
her debut at the Metropolitan, again singing 
Leonora, and subsequently has been heard in 
such worke as “Norma,” “La Gicconda,” and 
“La Forza Del Destine.” 


AMOS MILBURN 

Records: Aladdin 
Direction: Shaw 

Amos Milburn, born in Houston, Texas, be- 
gan playing piano at S&S and after a teen-age 
hiteh in the navy, during which he played 
camp shows, organized his own six-man unit, 
playing in small clubs in Houston. The blues 
pianist-singer mext trekked to Los Angeles, 
where he soon landed an Aladdin contract. 


MITCH MILLER 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 

Mitchell Miller was born in Rochester, N. 
Y., July 4, 1911. He began studying oboe in 
public school at 12 and shortly thereafter won 
a «scholarship to the Eastman School of 
Music. At 15 he made his first professional 
appearance as soloist with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. For 12 years Miller was soloist 
with the CBS Symphony. In 1950 he joined 
Columbia Records as director of its pop di- 
vision, after having held « similar post with 
Mercury. 


LUCKY MILLINDER 

Reeords: King 
Direction: Gale 

Lucius (Lucky) Millinder was born in Anni. 
ston, Ala., in 1915 and was educated in Chi- 
eago. At 17 he was on Broadway with his own 
band—the first of 10 he has led in his 22- 
year career. Millinder has recorded on the 
Decea, Vietor and King labels, some of his bet- 
ter-known dises being “D Natural Blues,” 
“Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” “Let Me Off Up- 
town,” and “There's Good Blues Tonight.” 


“Jazez at the Philharmonic.” In 1947-48, 
Charlie was with Lionel Hampton's band. Next 
came a year with Red Norvo and in 1952 he 
helped form the Debut record company. Mingus 


has been working most recently with Art 
Tatum. 

GUY MITCHELL 
Records: Columbia 


Direction: GAC 

Born in Detroit, Feb. 27, 1927, Mitchell as 
a child was signed by Warner Bros, for groom- 
ing as a moppet actor-singer-dancer and sang 
on the Warner radio station KFWB. After his 
family moved to San F the 
sang with the high school band, then ‘over 
KYA and KGO with hillbilly star ‘Dud Martin. 
The Navy beckoned in 1946, and shortly after 
his discharge late the next year he joined the 
Carmen Cavallaro band as vocalist remaining 
until illness forced him out a year later. The 
Mitchell carcer virtually stood still until No- 
vember, 1949, when Guy won an Arthur 
Godfrey Talent Scouts 
period of desultory jobbing followed, = 
until he landed a Columbia records contract 
in April, 1950. Since his first dise, Giddy-Ap 
and Where in the World, he has been a front- 
rank record name. Last year he made his 
movie debut in Paramount's Those Red Heads 
from Seattle, following up with Red Carters. 








DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 

Records: Decea 
Direction: NCAC 

Born ~~ — 1896, in Athens, Greece, Mi- 
tropoul at the Athens Con- 
versatory po studied ae with Ludwig Was- 
senhowen, composition with Armand Marsick 
and Paul Gilson, and composition and piano 
with Ferruccio Busoni, He served as assistant 
conductor of the Berlin Staatsoper from 1922 
to 1924 and as conductor of the Athens sym- 
phony from 1924 to 1937, when he made his 
U.S. debut as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. In that year, also, Mitropoulos 











ROBERT MERRILL 

Records: Victor 
Direetion: NCAC 

Merrill was born in Brooklyn, June 4, 1919, 
studied voice in New York with Samuel Margolis 
and sang at Radio City Music Hall before em- 
barking on a concert tour of 20 cities in 1944, 
The following year he won a “Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air” contest, which led 
to his debut with that organization, Dee. 15, 
1945, as the older Germont in “La Traviata,” 
a role which he repeated in the 1949 NBC 
broadcast of the opera under Arturo Toseanini. 
In addition to his operatic schedule at the Met, 
Merrill is heard frequently in radio and has 
been a familiar guest on TV's “Your Show of 
Shows.” 


PAUL MICKELSON 
Records: Vietor 





Mickelson, organist for the Billy Graham 
was born in Burb. - 
caee Dee. 30, 1927, ‘and started on pi 
12. At 15 he took up organ study. He ty 0 
graduate of Burbank high school and in 1950 
became an ordained minister at the Bible col- 
lege in Los Angeles. At 17 he made a pro- 
fessional debut playing the organ on the 
weekly KMPC show, “The Challenge to Youth,” 
os Hollywood. Since then, he has been sctive 
a church organist, minister, and hymp 
yD He has traveled widely with Graham. 


ZINKA MILANOV 

Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Milanovw was born in Zabreb, Yugoslavia, 
and gave joint concerts with her planist- 
brother, Bozidar Kune, while still a young- 
ster. She made her operatic debut in Zabreb 
as Leonora in “Il Trovatore.” Later Bruno 
Walter heard her sing in Prague and intro- 
du to Arturo T: who 




















MILLS BROTHERS 

Records: Decea 
Direction: GAC 

The Mills Brothers (John, Herbert, Harry 
and Donald) were born in Piqua, Ohio, and 
began their career singing over Cincinnati's 
WSAI, After a stage appearace at a Piqua 
opera house the group was on the way to a 
long career that saw their reputation estab- 
lished as early as 1934 when they were al- 
ready well-known on records and had ap- 
peared in films. After the death of John in 
1935, the boys’ father, John, Sr., joined the 
group, which then went on to its biggest suc- 
cesses, notably with a 1943 disc, “Paper Doll.” 
Firet heard on Brunswick in 1931, the group 
signed with Decea in 1934, 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 

Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Born Dee. 31, 1904 in Odessa, Russia, Mil- 
stein studied violin with Peter Stoliarsky, Leo- 
pold Auer and Eugene Ysaye. His debut came 
in 1914 in Odessa, playing the Glazunoff con- 
certo, and in 1919 Milstein gave a recital 
series there, shortly thereafter teaming with 
pianist Vladimir Horowitz for joint recitals 
which they continued until 1926. In that year 
cellist Gregor Piatigorsky joined them for a 
trio series in Berlin, Paris and throughout 
Europe. Milstein made his U.S. debut in Octo- 
ber, 1929, and has since toured the U.S. an- 
nually, having appeared as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic symphony more than 
SO times. 

CHARLIE MINGUS 

Records: Debut 
Direction: Independent 

Bassist Charlie Mingus was born in Nagoles, 
Ariz, in 1922 and studied trombone and cello 
before turning his attention to bass. At the 





the soprane to sing in the Salzburg Festi- 
val, the first of 14 concert appearances for 
Milanov under his baton im Europe, the 


of his career he jebbed around Los 
a then, during the early °40s worked 
in the bands of Louis Armstrong, Barney Bi- 
gerd, Kid Ory, Alvine Rey, and also with 





became permanent ductor of the Mi li 
Symphony, where he remained until 1949, He 
now leads the New York Philharmonic sym- 
phony. 


THELONIOUS MONK 

Records: Blue Note 
Direction: Independent 

Thelonious Sphere Monk was born in New 
York in 1919 and played in small restaurants 
in Harlem, but in 1941 and 1942 he was 
mainly found at Minton’s, one of the show- 
eases for modern musicians in the early °40’s. 
In 1945 the pianist joined Coleman Hawkins 
but soon left him to form his own small com- 
bos, working at various times with a trio and 
sextet. 


VAUGHN MONROE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Alexander 

Vaughn was born in Akron, Ohio, Oct. 7, 
1911, and began ur eareer as a trumpeter 
with Gibby Lockhard’s ork. Next he studied 
voice at Carnegie Tech, school of music, while 
working at night with such bands as Austin 
Wylie’s and Larry Funk's, From 1940 to 
1953 Vaughn travelled with his own band as 
a singing leader. In 1945 he seored his first 
big dise hit, “There, I’ve Said It Again.” 
Sinee then he has been well-established on 
records and in radio and has ma sereen 
and TV appearances. In 1953 he dropped his 
band to become a single. 


LOU MONTE 

Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 

Lou started playing uke and singing at 7 
in his home town of Lyndhurst, N. J. From 
playing weddings and social gatherings he ad- 
vanced to band vocalist, then toured niteries 
as a single, accompanying himself on guitar. 
After 15 years in the musical minor leagues 
(minus .time out for an army hitch) he hit 
late in 1953 with a recording of his Italian 
version of “Darktown Strutters Ball.” 
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20 Years Of Academy Awards 


Following is complete listing of musical awards made 
by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. Al- 
though the Academy has been conferring awards since 
1928, it did not add musical awards until 1934. 


1933-1934 
Scoring—Louis Silvers (One Night of Love). 
Musical Composition—The Continental from The Ga 
Divorcee; music by Con Conrad, lyrics by Her 


Magidson. 
1934-1935 
Scoring—Max Steiner (The Informer). 
Musical Composition—Lullaby of Broadway, from Gold- 
tye of 1985; music by Harry Warren, lyrics by 


ubin. 
1935-1936 
Scoring—Leo Forbstein (Anthony Adverse). 
Musical Composition—The Way You Look Tonight, from 
Swing Time; music by Jerome Kern, lyrics by Dor- 


othy Fields. 
1936-1937 
Scoring—Charles Previn (100 Men and a Girl). 
Musical Composition—Sweet Leilani, from Waikiki Wed- 
ding; music and lyrics by Harry Owens. 


1937-1938 
Scoring—Alfred Newman (Alexander’s Ragtime Band). 
Musical Composition—Thanks for the Me , from 
The Big Broadcast of 1938; music by Ralph Rain- 
ger, lyrics by Leo Robin. 
Original tenet OH Wolfgang Korngold (The Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood). 


1938-1939 

Scoring—Richard Hageman, Frank Harling, John Lei- 
pold, Leo Shuken (Stagecoach). 

Song—Over the Rainbow, from The Wizard of Oz; mu- 
sic by Harold Arlen, lyrics by E. Y. >: 
ee — Score—Herbert Stothart (The Wizard 

of Oz). 
1939-1940 

Scoring—Alfred Newman (Tin Pan Alley). 

Song—When You Wish Upon a Star, | ball Pinocchio; 
music by Ned Washington, lyrics by Leigh Harline. 

Original Score—Leigh Harline, Paul J. Smith, Ned 
Washington (Pinocchio). 

1940-1941 
Musical Picture Score—Frank Churchill, Oliver Wallace 
Dumbo). 

Dramatic Picture Score—Bernard Hermann (All That 
Money Can Buy). 

Song—The Last Time I Saw Paris, from Lady Be Good; 
music by Jerome Kern, lyrics by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, II. 

Special Award—Walt Disney, William Garrity, John A. 
Hawkins, RCA Manufacturing Co. (use of sound 
in Fantasia); Leopold Stokowski and associates 
(unique creation of visualized music in Fantasia). 


1941-1942 
Musical Picture Score—Ray Heindorf, Heinz Roemheld 
(Yankee Doodle Dandy). 
Dramatie Picture Score—Max Steiner (Now Voyager). 
Song—White Christmas from Holiday Inn; music and 
lyrics by Irving Berlin. 
1942-1943 
Musical Picture Score—Ray Heindorf (This Is the 
Army). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Alfred Newman (The Song of 


lette). 
Song—You’ll Never Know, from Hello, Frisco, Hello; 
music by Harry Warren, lyrics by Mack Gordon. 
1943-1944 
Musical Picture Score—Morris Stoloff, Carmen Dragon 
(Cover Girl). 
— Picture Score—Max Steiner (Since You Went 
way). 
Song—Swinging on a Star from Going My Way; music 
by James Van Heusen, lyrics by Johnny Burke. 
1944-1945 
Musical Picture Score—George Stoll (Anchors Aweigh). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Miklos Rozsa (Spellbound). 
Song—It Might As Well Be Spring, from State Fair; 





music by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Oscar Ham- 
merstein, II. . 
Special Award—F rank Sinatra (The House I Live In). 


1945-1946 


Musical Picture Score—Morris Stoloff (The Jolson 


tory). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Hugo Friedhofer (The Best 
Years of Our Lives). 
Song—On The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, from 
The Harvey Girls; music by Harry Warren, lyrics 


by Johnny Mercer. 
1946-1947 
Musical Picture Score—Alfred Newman (Mother Wore 
Tights). 


Dramatic Picture Score—Miklos Rozsa (A Double Life). 
Song—Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah, from Song of the South; 
music by Allie Wrubel, lyrics by Ray Gilbert. 


1947-1948 
Musical Picture Score—Johnny Green, Roger Edens 
(Easter Parade). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Brian Easdale (The Red 


8). 

Song—Buttons and Bows, from The Paleface; music 

by Jay Livingston, lyrics by Ray Evans. 
1948-1949 

Musical Picture Score—Roger Edens, Lennie Hayton 
(On The Town). 

Dramatic Picture Score—Aaron Copland (The Heiress). 

Song—Baby, It’s Cold Outside, from Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter; music and lyrics by Frank Loesser. 

Special Award—Fred Astaire, for raising the standard 
of musical films. 


1949.1950 
Musical Picture Score—Adolph Deutsch, Roger Edens 
(Annie Get Your Gun). 
— Score—Franz Waxman (Sunset Boule- 
vard). 
Song—Mona Lisa, from Captain Carey, U. S. A.; music 
by Ray Evans, lyrics by Jay Livingston. 
1950-1951 
Musical Picture Score—Saul Chaplin, Johnny Green 
(An American in Paris). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Franz Waxman (A Place in 


un). 

Song—In The Cool Cool Cool of the Evening, from 
Here Comes The Groom; music by Hoagy Car- 
michael, lyrics by Johnny Mercer. 


1951-1952 
Musical Picture Score—Alfred Newman (With a Song 
in My Heart). 
Dramatic Picture Score—Dimitri Tiomkin (High Noon). 
Song—High Noon (Do Not Forsake Me, Oh My Dar- 
ling), from High Noon; music by Dimitri Tiomkin, 
lyrics by Ned Washington. 
1952-1953 
Musical Picture Score—Alfred Newman (Call Me 
Madam 


Dramatic Picture Score—Bronislau Kaper (Lili). 
Song—Seeret Love, from Calamity Jane; music by 
Sammy Fain, lyrics by Paul Francis Webster. 


REMEMBER? 


Reprinted from Down Beat, May 15, 1943 

Hollywood—Columbia and Al Jolson have failed so far 
to get together on financial terms for the deal to make a 
musical based on the mammy singer’s life with Jolson 
playing himself. 

It is reported here that Jolson is holding out for a 
fabulous sum to do the role and that lumbia has 
countered with an offer under which Jolson would not 
appear in the picture but would merely dub the vocal 
work for the actor who would play “Al Jolson.” 


Reprinted from Down Beat, June, 1935 
M-G-M is sloughing Jerome Kern at the end of his op- 
tion . . . because he can’t write a popular a Sidney 
ae comments: “His songs will live longer than their 
pictures.” 
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(Continued from Page 115) 


PIERRE MONTEUX 

Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Pierre Monteux was born in Paris, April 4, 
1873, studied violin as a child at the Paris 
Conservatoire, but began his career playing 
viola in the orchestra of the Opera Comique 
and the Concerts Colonne. His first experience 
as a conductor came in 1912 with the Diag- 
hileff Ballet Russe, for which he conducted the 
remieres of Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” and 
“Le Sacre du Printemps” and Ravel's “Da- 
phnis et Chloe.” With Diaghileff, Monteux came 
to the U. S., then, in 1917-18, conducted at 
the Metropolitan. Next came five years leading 
the Boston symph , and a period 
as guest conductor of the Philadelphie. or- 
chestra. In 1928 he founded the Symphony 
Orchestra of Paris which occupied his time 
until 1940, when he began his long tenure 
as conductor of the San Francisco symphony. 
Monteux became a U. S. citizen in 1942. 


JOYCE MOORE 
Records: wastes 








Sugatp-auaaly old Joyce Moore, born in 
Tullahoma, Tenn., had her first professional 
contact with music at the age of 12 when she 
won a radio contest. After appearing in several 
variety shows in high school, Joyce decided to 
take up a singing career and was aided in her 
work by Webb Pierce. 


GEORGE MORGAN 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: WSM 

Country-and-western performer George Mor- 
gan is a native of Waverly, Tenn., and a stand- 
by of WSM, Nashville, over which the guitar- 
strumming entertainer is heard regularly, in 
addition to making some five personal appear- 


BUDDY MORROW 

Records: Victor 
Direction: GAC 

Buddy was born Muni Morrow in New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 8, 1919, took up trembone at 12, 
played with the Yale Collegians while in his 
teens and then studied theory and harmony on 
a scholarship at Juilliard, Next he joined Artie 
Shaw, later moving to Paul Whiteman’s ork. 
After three years in the navy, Morrow free- 
lanced in recording, radio, and TV work, then 
was signed by Victor to record his own ork. 


ELLA MAE MORSE 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

Ella Mae was born in Dallas, Texas, and 
began her career in radio over WRR in Dallas. 
Next came voeal chores for local dance bands. 
She went to New York, worked with a small 
ork in Brooklyn, then journeyed to California 
where she met Freddie Slack in San Diego 
and made, with him, the record that brought 
her instant fame—‘“Cow Cow Boogie.” 


ABE MOST 
Records ry Steet 


Most was born in New York in 1920 and 
upon leaving high school, formed his own 
os Later he joined the Les Brown band 
also performing 
a duets with Doris ‘Day, then the band’s 
vocalist. After two years with Brown, Abe 
entered the army and in 1945, after his dis- 
charge, toured with Tommy Dorsey, then re- 
joined Brown with whom he was featured 
until 1950. Abe then became the solo jazz 
clarinetist with the 20th Century-Fox studio 
ork, where he remains today. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
Records: Pacific Jazz 
Di "i Ind di 











Gerald Joseph Mulligan was born in Phila- 


Dee. 4, 1943, as Philine in “Mignon.” Her first 
professional concert was given in August, 1943, 
as soloist with the Utah State orchestra. The 
soprano has since given concerts throughout 
the U.S. and in 1948 made several appear- 
ances in Europe. She has been heard on the 
“Prudential Family” and “Telephone” radio 
hours and was seen in 1953 in the motion pic- 
ture, “Melba.” 


NEW MUSIC QUARTET 

Record Company: Columbia 
Direction: NCAC 

The New Music String Quartet [Broadus Erle, 
violin; Matthew Raimondi, violin; Walter 
Trampler, viola; Claus Adam, ‘cello] made its 
Town Hall debut in 1949 and has since ap- 
peared at various universities and in many 
chamber music series. The quartet's repertory 
spans five centuries of 
such works as Hugo Wolf's Quartet in D 
Major, which was recorded for the group's 
Columbia Masterworks debut. 





ALFRED NEWMAN 
Records: Decea 





A and d , Newman studied 
piano with pe Schoenberg, among others, 
and made his first public piano appearance 
at seven. Five years later he was sponsored in a 
piano concert by Ignace Paderewski. He often 
has been guest conductor with the Cincinnati 
Symphony orchestra, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic orchestra and the Hollywood Bowl or- 
chestra. He has composed scores for 40 movies, 
including Street Scene, Dodsworth, Wuthering 
Heights, and The Robe. 























ances weekly and cutting extensively on the 
Columbia label. He is perhaps best known for 
hie dises of “Waltzing by the Ohio,” “Candy 
Kisses,”” “Almost,” “Roomful of Roses” and 
“Cry Baby Heart.” 


RUSS MORGAN 
Reeords: Decea 





During his early teens, Morgan worked in 
the coal mines of his native Scranton, Pa., but 
soon switched to music, playing piano in a 
loeal theater. Changing to trombone, he joined 
a local band and at 18 trekked to New York 
where he arranged for John Philip Sousa and 
Vietor Herbert, later touring Europe with Paul 
Specht. On his return, Russ led and arranged 
for Jean Goldkette’s ork and became music 
director of Detroit's WXYZ, before forming 
his own band, 


JOE MORRIS 

Records: Atlantic 
Direction: Shaw 

Morris was born in Montgomery, Ala., in 
1922 and spent two years at Alabama State 
Teachers college. He started studying musie 
at 15, played in the school band, then turned 
pro with this same band, playing one-niters in 
Florida. Next came five years with Lionel 
Hampton. In 1946 he left Hampton to ap- 
pear with Buddy Rich, then formed his own 


group. 
PAT MORRISSEY 

Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

Born in Philadelphia, Pat made her debut 
on the Horn and Hardart “Children’s Hour.” 
After three years’ study at the Professional 
Children’s School in New York, she returned 
to her home town, and completed high school, 
then on a Flerida vacation landed a singing 
spot at Mother Kelly's restaurant, spending 10 
weeks there the first season and 30 the next. 
She has since appeared at such clubs as 
Vie En Rose, New York; El Rancho, Las Vegas; 
and the Stork Room, Lendon. 


delphia in 1928, learned clarinet in childhood 
and started arranging while a high ge 


ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
Records: — 





senior. Soon such 
“Elevation,” ‘“Swinghouse,” and “Dise yd 
Jump” were waxed by Claude Thornhill, Elliot 
Lawrence, and Gene Krupa. Next Mulligan 
penned originals for a Miles Davis record 
session at Capitol, in which he also partici- 
pated on baritome sax. Early in 1952 Gerry 
arrived in Los Angeles and began playing at 
the Haig nitery with his own quartet, includ. 
ing Chico Hamilton, drums; Bob Whitlock, 
bass, and Chet Baker, trumpet. The group 
quickly attracted attention in jazz circles and 
began recording on the Pacific Jazz label. The 
group broke up briefly in 1953 and then re- 
assembled with Bobby Brookmeyer on valve 
trombone replacing Baker. 


CHARLES MUNCH 
Records: A a 





The he, ‘Symphony conductor was born 
in Strassburg, Sept. 26, 1891. He was educated 
musieally at the Strassburg Conservatory and 
studied violin in Paris, where he appeared in 
recitals and concerts just prior to World War 
I. He made his official podium debut in 1932, 
after which he h Europe. 
After World War i Munch " appeared as guest 

with s in England, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Spain, Belgium, Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Portugal and South America. He 
first appeared in the U. S. in 1947, with the 
Boston Symphony and the New Yerk Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 








PATRICE MUNSEL 

Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

Born May 14, 1925, in Spokane, Wash., Pa- 
trice studied voice with Marjorie Clerk Kennedy 
from 1937 through 1939 and later with Her- 
man Renato Bellini. She won a “Metropolitan 
Opera auditions of the Air” contest in March, 
1943, and made her debut with that company 





orn June 13, 1914, in Smyrna, Turkey, 
Nukeletdt was graduated from the Athens con- 
servatory in 1934, Her principal voice instruc- 
tion has been with her husband, Thanos Mel- 
los, with whom she began studies in 1936. Her 
operatic debut took place Dee. 16, 1936, at 
the Vienna State Opera, on whose roster her 
name has been carried ever since. She made 
her U.S. bow in recital at Town Hall, N.Y., 
Jan. 20, 1949 and subsequently toured the 
U.S. 


DICK NOEL 

Records: Decca 
Direction: GAC 

After singing with Ray Anthony’s band and 
on Arthur Godfrey’s radio show, Dick was 
about to start a date at New York’s Copacabana 
when he was injured in an automobile accident. 
After recovering, he went back to his former 
job of singing on a Cincinnati radio station. 
There he attracted the attention of disceries. 
His records include This Is My Prayer and 
Till I See You Again. 


RED NORVO 

Records: Dial 
Direction: ABC 

Born March 31, 1908, in Beardstown, Ill., 
Norvo originally studied piano, switching to 
xylophone in high school, He began his pro- 
fessional career at 17 with a chautauqua 
troupe, then joined The Collegians. In 1926 
Red played with Paul Ash’s ork, then turned 
soloist briefly before fronting his own band. 
After subsequent sideman stints with Victor 
Young and Ben Bernie, and a two-year period 
as an NBC staff musician he began four years 
with Paul Whiteman in 1930, then formed 
his own band, which he retained through 1944 
when he became part of Benny Goodman's 
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Red rejoined Goodman im 1947 and worked three years later. After giving comeerts in Records: Victor 

with him on «a radic series from Hollywood. Europe, he came to the U.S. in 1920 and Direction: WwsM 

im 1950 he organized a trio, which now in- joined the orchestra at the Capitol theater, The di of “Grand Ole 
eludes Tal Fariow. New York, as concertmaster, becoming conduct- Opry” was bora 


JARMILA NOVOTNA 

Records: Vietor 

Direction: NCAC 

I was borm Sept. 23, 1911, in 
Prague, Czechoslevakia, studied with Emmy 
Destinn in Prague and with maestros Tenaglia 
and Quarnieri in Milan and made her debut 
as Viobetta in “La Traviata” at the National 
Opera, Prague, in 1928. The soprano subse- 
quently sang in opera in Naples, Milan, Vienna, 
Berlin and at the Salzburg Festival. Next came 
appearances in = ty er’ musical films includ- 
i of “Tales of 
” and “Die Fledermaus.” Novotna 
made her U.S. debut at Carnegie Hall in 1939 
under Toseanini’s direction and her Metropoli- 
tan opera debut Jan. 6, 1940 as Mimi in “La 
Boheme.” 





DONALD O'CONNOR 

Records: Decca 
Direction: MCA 

Chieago-born Donald O'Connor’ entered 
show business at 13 months as part of the 
family vaudeville act. At 34 he participated in 
the troupe’s tap dancing routines, and at 4, 
added singing to his repertoire. The O’Connor 
family toured the vaudeville cireuit for many 
years, and while appearing in Los Angeles, Don 
was spotted by a Paramount director who 
signed him for Fusing, You Sinners” with Bing 
Crosby. The following year he made 11 more 
Glms at Paramount and in 193y switched to 
Warner Bros., leaving Hollywood then to tour 
with the family’s act for two years. When in- 


terest in devill lack d, Don 

picture work at Universal, attaining stardom. 
A new wave of popularity followed as a re 
sult of his success in TV, and he now has his 
own show in the “Colgate Comedy Hour” 
series. 





or in 1924, After five years in that —— 
Ormandy began making guest d 


Ophelia Colley in Centerville, 
-» im 1912 and studied dramatics at Ward. 





pearances with the New York Philharmonic ona 
other symphony orchestras, then became —— 
anent of the M 

in 1931. A five-year tenure at Minneapolis was 
followed by a post as conductor, with Leopold 
Stokowsky, of the Philadelphia orchestra, until 
1938. Ormandy is now conductor and music 
director of that organization. 


PATTI PAGE 

Records: Mereury 
Direction: GAC 

Born Clara Ann nts ad in Tulsa, Okla., 
Patti ived her I name while 
working as a hillbilly singer over KTUL. She 
was heard by Jack Rael, then road manager 
of the Jimmy Jey band, who obtained a vocal- 
ist’s spot for her with the band. Next, with 
Rael as her personal manager, Patti broke 
away to single, playing clubs in Milwaukee and 
Chicago and landing a spot on the “Breakfast 
Club” radio show. Her first wax click, “‘With 
My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming” started a 
long chain of recording best-sellers that have 
since enabled Patti to branch out as a theater 
and nitery headliner and as star of her own 
TV series. 








CHARLIE PARKER 

Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Born Aug. 29, 1920, im Kansas City, Mo., 
Parker was playing alto sax at 16, with the 
local band of Lawrence Keyes. Between 1938 
and 1944 he worked with Harlan Leonard, Jay 
McShann, Earl Hines, Billy Eckstine, Andy 
Kirk, Cootie Williams, Ben Webster and Dizzy 
Gillespie. A pioneer in the “new school” of 
jazz that became known as be-bop, he is one 


college in Nashville. After gradua. 
tion, she spent two years as a dramatics in- 
structor at Centerville, leaving in 1934 to tour 
with the Wayne P. Sewell Producing company 
of Atlanta. Three years of traveling through 
the south and 
evolve the Minnie Pearl characterization which 
since has been a part of “Grand Ole Opry.” 


JAN PEERCE 

Records: Victor 
Direction : NCAC 

Born Jacob Pincus Perelmuth June 3, 1904, 
in New York, Peeree played violin with dance 
orks from 1920 to 1982 and sang at Radio 
City Music Hall for 10 seasons before making 
his concert debut in Cleveland in 1937. His 
Metropoitan opera debut came on Nev. 29, 
1941, as Alfredo in “La Traviata,” a role which 
the tenor also performed in the Toscanini NBC 
broadeast version of the opera in 1949. Peerce 
has also sung with the Chieago and San Fran- 
cisco opera companies, a made — 
radio and TV ppears | 
the concert stage, and ok 3 extensively ior 
Vietor. 





GAYLA PEEVEY 
Records: hy = oe 





A so-pesrala out of Ponca City, Okla., 
Gayla Peevey made her record t a few 
months ago with a seasonal pairing of 1 Want 
A Hippopotamus For Christmas and Are My 
Ears On Straight. Her first public appearance 
occurred less than a year before, in a hometown 
talent contest, which led to a guest shot on a 
telethon via WKY-TV in Oklahoma City in 
March, 1953. Following an audition with Eddie 
Joy, personal manager of Guy Mitchell and 














ANITA O’DAY 
Records: Clef 
Direction: ABC 
O'Day was born in Chicago, Dec. 18, 
1919. She started singing when she was 17 and 
joined the Max Miller group in 1939. She 
joined the Gene Krupa band in 1941, retired 


Kenton orchestra for a 
year. Since World 3 War Il she has worked as 
a single in major jazz rooms. 


SY OLIVER 
Records: Decea 





— a native of Battle Creek, Mich., grew 
up in Zanesville, Ohio, where both — meee 
taught music. He to play t in 
high school and upon graduation Pm me Zack 
White’s band in Cincinnati. Later he joined 
Jimmie Lunceford’s group. Sy became an ar- 
ranger as well as performer for Lunceford. He 
left Jimmie in 1939 and joined Tommy Dorsey 
as am arranger. ae Gane Ae Se sane, De 
recorded with his own band and opened hi 
own business as an arranger. 


ORIOLES 

Records: Jubilee 
Direction: Shaw 

The Orioles, featuring Sonny Til, worked 
around B until "they got 
their first break by " appearing on Arthur God- 
frey’s “Talent Scouts” show, which led to a 
guest shot on his daytime program. They since 
have made various appearances on the 
eireult. Their best known recording is “Too 
Soon to Knew.” 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
Records: Victor 
Direetion: Columbia 
conductor was born Nov. 18, 1899, in 
Badapest, Hi violin study at 4 
and was ted from the Royal State 





of the most extensively recorded of contem- 
porary jazzmen. He made his first sides with 
Jay MeShann and literally hundreds of others 
for Savoy, Dial, Clef, ete. Parker has been 
working in recent years with pickup, rather 
than per or ized, combos. 


DEAN PARKER 

Records: Jubilee 
Direction: Independent 

Dean Parker, a native New Yorker, entered 
show business at 11 when he sang on the Nick 
Kenny radio show. There followed a series of 
guest shots with Eddie Cantor and membership 
in the Robert Shaw Chorale and the Fred War- 
ing choral groups. At 18 he entered the army 
and after his discharge he had a small singing 
and speaking part in “Finian’s Rainbow” for 
one year. Then he toured in “An Evening with 
Sigmund Romberg,” played niteries in South 
America, joined the Lyn dy singers and 
the ello-Larks and in May, 1953, struck 
out as a single on records. 





LES PAUL-MARY FORD 


Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Les was born in Waukesha, Wis., in 1916 
and was playing guitar on radio jobs in Ra- 
cine and Milwaukee while in his teens. After a 
period as an NBS staffer in Chicago and a spot 
on © Ben Bernie show, he joined NBC in 
Hollywood, before entering the army in 1944. 
After his discharge he formed a trio, which 
soon ineluded his wife, Mary Ford, a native 
of Pasadena, Calif., who had been playing 
guitar and singing on hillbilly radio shows 
since childhood. They broke in an act to- 
gether in May, 1951, and since have become 
enormously auccessful as record artists 
through such dises as “How High the Moon,” 
“The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise” and 
“Vaya Con Dios.” In 1953 they entered tele- 
vision with their own series. 


Mindy Carson, she was given a regular spot on 
NBC’s Saturday Night Revue. Her video work 
brought the young singer to the attention of 
Columbia Records’ Mitch Miller, who signed 
her to a recording contract. 


DAVE PELL 

Records: Trend 
Direction: ABC 

Tenor-saxist Dave Pell was born in Brooklyn 
and played mostly around New York in the 
early stages of his career with Bob Astor, Bobby 
Sherwood, and Tony Pastor. He went to the 
west coast to join Bob Crosby's band for two 
years on the Ford show, then stepped out with 
his own group, playing local clubs. He joined 
Les Brown in 1948, aso recording with his 
own combo composed of Brown sidemen. In 
addition to his music work, he also maintains 
a photography and publicity business. 


BROC PETERS 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Broce was a physical education major in his 
college daye—at City College of New York and 
the University of Chicago—but studied music 
privately, played violin, and sang in church 
choirs and school groups. Among his tutors was 
Alexander Kipnis, Metropolitan Opera basso, 
who worked with Broe for about a year. Peters 
was a bass soloist with the DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, sang featured roles in Porgy and 
Bess and My Darlin Aida, on Broadway, won 
an Arthur Godfrey Talent Scouts show and, as 
a result, was picked up by Columbia Records’ 
Mitch Miller as a potential pop record star. 
His initial waxing, I Love You and 900 Miles, 
was done with the Four Lads. 


ROBERTA PETERS 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 
Roberta Peters beeame an opera star at 
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Complete “Victrola” 








cee 
45 automatic phonograph. 


Maroon plastic. Model 45EY2, $34.95 


New 






45 Extended Play record 
66 makes the 


th 


Anniversary of RCA Victor 45” 
—with many happy returns 


for you! 


a better buy than ever ! 


Just 5 years ago RCA Victor intro- 
duced the “45” rpm system and gave 
you a reward of new listening pleasure. 

Nearly 2 hours of music at the touch 
of a button! No more bulky albums... 
a compact “Victrola” phonograph that 
fits in only one cubic foot of space. And 


today, with new RCA Victor 45 Extended 
Play records, you get more music for less 
money—40% less than you used to pay! 

Hear 45 Extended Play records on the 
phonograph designed to play them best 
—the automatic “Victrola” 45— now at 
your RCA Victor dealer’s. 


See Dennis Day on the RCA Vicror SHow, NBC-TV 


ei Only RCA VICTOR makes the ‘Victrola’ 


Tmks, ® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Suggested Eastern list price, subject to change. 
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20 when she subbed for an ailing Nadine Con- 
nor im the role of Zerlina in a Metropolitas 
Opera production of “Don Giovanni.” Bo:n 
in the Bronx, she began voice studies at 13 
and soon came to the attention of impresario 
Sol Hurok, who young coloratura 
to 8 ta of 1951 she 
starred in the Festival of Britain production 
of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” in 1953 was seen 
in the film, “Tonight We Sing,” and in Feb- 
ruary, 1954, made her first solo recording for 
Victor. Her operatic repertoire includes such 
roles as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville,” Despina in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” the Queen of the Night in “The 
Magic Flute” Sophie in “Der Rosenkavalier” 
and Adele in “Die Fledermaus.” 
OSCAR PETERSON ‘ 

Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Born in Montreal in 1925, Peterson studied 
trumpet as a child but soon switched to piano. 
As a result of winning a talent contest in Tor- 
— at 14, he landed a job on CKAC in Mont- 

reai. He next worked at Montreal’s CBM, and 

later joined the Johnny Holmes ork, which he 
left to form his own trio. The pianist first cut 
records with RCA Victor in Canada and in 1949 
entered the U.S. to tour with the “Jazz at the 
i Peterson tric now 
includes bassist Ray Brown and guitarist Herb 


Ellis. 
FLIP PHILLIPS 
Records : A 


Phillips was born Joseph Fillippelli in New 
York in 1915, and while jobbing around 
Brooklyn during the middle °30’s was prin- 
cipally a clarinetist. He joined Frankie Newton 
in 1940-°41, then switched to tenor sax in 
1942 and played with Larry Bennett's band, 
from which he went to the Woody Herman 
ork during 1944-'46. After leaving Herman, 
he worked with his own groups and now tours 
regularly with “Jazz at the Philharmonic.” 











EZIO PINZA 

Ne-ords: Vietor 
Direction: NCAC 

The basso was born May 18, 1892, in Rome 
and wurked at -arious 
professional bicyelist, before making his op- 
eratie debut in 1914 at the Teatro Reale dell- 
“Opera, Rome, as King Mark in “Tristan und 
Isolde.” He sang at LaSeala, Mala:, for three 
years, then made his Metropolitan Opera debut 
in 1926 as Pontifex Maximus in Spontini'’s “La 
Vestale.” He remained on the Metropolitan 
roster for 23 years, during which time he sang 
76 different roles. In 1949 Pinza branched into 
Operetta, starring in “South Pacific,” and as 
a result of this venture made appearances in 
such films as “Mr. Imperium’ and on TV, 
where he had his own show in the 1952 sea- 





JACK PLEIS 


Records: - 





Pleis, BB director of Decea, was born in 
Philadelphia and was appearing on children’s 
radio programs at 11. He left college to join 
Jan Savitt’s ork as arranger and pianist, then 
in 1942, entered the army where he arranged 
for and led a camp band. After his discharge 
= 1946, he became pianist with Benny Good- 

an. When Goodman disbanded, Jack was 
hired as musie director of London records, 
then as pianist for the Dinah Shore radio 


show. 
LUCY ANN POLK 

Records: Trend 
Direction: ABC 

Lucey Ann started singing with her brothers 
and sisters in a group known as the Town 
Criers over a radio station in her home town, 
Spokane, Wash. Al Pearce heard them and took 
them to California for a radio show, which 
lasted six months, Since then she has appeared 
with Les Brown’s band, on the Bob Crosby 
and Kay Kyser shows and also with the Tommy 
Dorsey ork. 


peared off and on with the various Goodman 
groups, and did studio work in Hollywood. 


PEREZ PRADO 
Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 
Billed as the “King of the Mambo,” Prado 
was born in Mantanzas, Cuba, in 1922, where 
he received his musical education and played 
with the Orquesta Casino de la Playa. Later 
he formed his own ork, with which he scored 
in Mexico City in 1948. Seon Prado was ap- 
pearing in movies, niteries and _ theaters 
throughout Latin America. In the U. S. hr 
has appeared in niteries and ballrooms and is 
reportedly set to appear in a Jane Russell- 
starring movie, “Big Rainbow.” 


ANDRE PREVIN 
Records: Victor 
TH 7 : Bach 





Previn was born April 6, 1929, in Berlin, 
was educated at the Royal Conservatory of 
Musie there, and studied piano privately with 
Joseph Achron, Max Rabinowitsch and Mario 
Castenuovo-T: o. He began his career as a 
jazz pianist, then made his classical concert de- 
but at the Hollywood Bowl in 1947. Signed by 
MGM studios in 1946 at the age of 17, Previn 
became a musical director there in 1948 and 
has since composed, scored and conducted for 
various films. His compositions include a violin 
concerto, a clarinet sonata, a suite for two 
pianos, a series of 
American Sketches,” and “Variations on “Three 
Blind Mice.’” 


LOUIS PRIMA 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: MCA 

Louis was born in New Orleans, La., Dee. 7, 
1911, and played violin in childhood. Later he 
switched to trumpet and from 1930 to 1933 
shuttled from New Orleans to New York, play- 
ing with Red Nichols’ band. In 1933 he formed 








NAT PIERCE 
Records: Mars, Fantasy 
Direction: Independent 
Nat hails from Boston, where he began 
his career by jobbing around with local 
groups, later playing piano with Larry Clin- 
teon’s ork. After World War il, he formed his 
ewn big jazz band, f 
Sonny Truitt, drummer Joe MacDonald, and 
singer Teddi King. After playing local dates 
around Boston with this unit, Pierce joined 
Woody Herman, with whom he has been ac- 
tive as sideman and arranger since 1952. With 
the band he can be heard on the Mars label, 
and on Fantasy recently recorded with a 
group gathered principally from the Herd. 
WEBB PIERCE 
Decea 





Records: 
Th. ry 





Pierce was born in West Monroe, La., and 
has lived for the last 7 years in Shreveport, 
where he is featured on the “Louisiana Hay- 
ride” radio show. One of his best-known re- 
cordings was “New Panhandle Rag.” 

GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

The cellist was born April 17, 1903, in 
Ekaterinoslav, Ukraine, Russia, studied with his 
father, with Alfred von Glehn and Julius Klen- 
gel, and at 15 became first cellist with the Im- 

ial Opera orchestra. He played with the 

ow Conservatory string quartet, Joined the 
‘Warsaw Opera orchestra 1922, held first 
esllist’s chair with the Berlin Philharmonic in 
1923, and after two years spent teaching at the 
rwenka conservatory, began giving concerts 

as a soloist with orchestra and with chamber 
groups. His U.S. debut occurred Nov. 5, 1929 at 
lim eollege and in 1942 he joined the 

ty of the Curtis Institute. Piatigorsky has 

d im joint recitals with pianist Viadimir 

wits and violinist Nathen Milstein and in 
layed four concerts with violinist Jas- 

Heifets and pianist Artur Rubinstein. 


LILY PONS 

Records: Columbia 

Direction: Columbia 
The coloratura was born April 12, 1904, 
near Cannes, France, studied at the Paris con- 
servatory, entertained troops during World War 
I, and after further study made her operatic 
debut in “Lakme” at the Municipal Opera 
House, Mulhouse, Alsace, in 1928. Signed by 
the Metropolitan in 1930, she made her debut 
there Jan. 3, 1931, in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
and is still listed on the company’s roster. Pons 
has appeared in Hollywood flms—"I 
Dream Too Much, ‘That Girl From Paris,” 
“Hitting a New High, ” and “Carnegie Hall.” In 
ins a heavy concert schedule 





she 
and has recorded widely. 


BUD POWELL 

Records: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Bud is a native New Yorker, born in 1924, 
and at 15 gigged around Coney Island. The 
pianist worked with Valaida Snow and the 
Sunset Royals and in 1944 joined Cootie Wil- 
liams. He also worked with groups headed by 
John Kirby and Dizzy Gillespie, and was one 
of the group of musicians at New York's Min- 
ton’s jazz elub who are «nid to have been the 
founders of bop. Bud is currently playing club 
dates in New York. 


MEL POWELL 

Records: Vanguard 
Direction: Independent 

Born Feb. 12, 1923, in New York City, Mel 
began playing piano during his pre-grammar 
school days and at 12 organized his own band, 
which played professional dates. After gradua- 
tion he played with the bands of Zutty Single- 
ton, orge is, Jimmy MecPartland and 
Bobby Hackett. In 1940 he jo 
Spanier, then moved to Benny Goodman's a 4 
(1940-°42), Raymond Seott (1942-.'48) = 
Glenn Miller (1943-45). bags he ag Re 
Joseph Schil during the late 40's he = 


his own Dixie group which first attracted at- 
tention at New York's Famous Door nitery in 
1935. Prima has been active as a leader ever 
since. 


ORVAL PROPHET 


Records: Pye 





Orval was born Aug. 31, 1923, in Edwards, 
Ontario, and first performed at local funetions 
as a boy soprano, In 1948, the c&w singer- 
guitarist worked om Canada’s CFRA. In 1950 
Orval appeared with the Wilf Carter tour, 
which eventually led to a Decca recording con- 
tract. Recent releases include “I’m Going Back 
to Birmingham” and “Crown of Thorns.” 


PAUL QUINICHETTE 


Records: Mercury 
Direction: Alexander 

The tenor saxist was born in Denver in 1921 
and attended college there and in Nashville. He 
gigged around Omaha with Nat Towles and 
Lloyd Hunter ani after a few months with 
Shorty Sherock’s quintet joined the Jay Me- 
Shann band in 1942. After leaving McShann he 
successively worked in the bands of Johnny Otis, 
Louis Jordan, Lucky Millinder, Eddie Wilcox 
and Hot Lips Page and in 1951 joined the 
Count Basie band which he left in 1953 te 
form his own combo. 


ROBERTA QUINLAN 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Morris 

Pianist-singer Roberta Quinlan began her 
eareer singing over a St. Louis radio station. 
Next she became vocalist with the Will Os- 
borne ork, but when the draft forced its dis- 
banding she became a tool lathe operator in 
the Gruman airplane plant, Beth Page, L. I., 
N. Y. she soon organized an all-girl 
ork, and met Jack Quin! Tee, @ company execu- 
tive whom she married. ey went to Europe 
on am extended business trip and Roberta 
ended up doing both video and radiq shows 
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there. She took root in New York in 1948 to 
de TV work and in 1949 had her own show, 
“The Mohawk Showroom.” 


JOHNNIE RAY 
Records: 


Direction: GAC 
Ray was born Jan. 10, 1927, in Dallas, Ore. 
He left home at 17 in 


and singing in 
geles and, later, in the Middle West, writing 
hie own material, meanwhile. His songs at- 
tracted the attention of a territorial plugger, 
Bernie Lang, who became Ray's personal man- 
ager. A GAC pact followed, then another 
aitery tour, during which Johnnie was spotted 
(im April, 1951) at The Flame, Detroit, by 
dise jockey Robin Seymour, who urged Colum- 
bia Records’ Danny Kessler to hear Ray. Kess- 
ler signed Johnnie, who soon scored mightily 
with a coupling of “The Little White Cloud 
That Cried” and “Cry.” ‘Nuff said. 


WADE RAY 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

Wade was born April 6, 1913, in Evans- 
ville, Ind. In 1929 he was playing walkathons 
in Little Rock, Ark., by day and cooking in 
a restaurant by night. His first break came in 
1931 when he joined Pappy Cheshire’s Na- 
tional Champion Hillbillies on KMOX in St. 
Louis as featured singer, fiddler and musical 
director. After wartinre army service Ray re- 
turned to c&w circles in 1944 by joining the 
Prairie Ramblers on WLS, Chicago, a spot he 
held until 1949 when he headed for Holly- 
wood. Sinee then Wade has appeared in films, 
on TV and network radio, on personal ap- 
pearance tours and on records. 


FRITZ REINER 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 
Reiner was born Dec. 19, 1888, in Budapest, 
Hungary, was graduated from the National 


r&b circuit, and its most recent recording on 
King is “Trying.” 


BUDDY RICH 

Records: Ee 
Direction: Mi 

Bernard (eddy) Rich was born in 1918 in 
Brooklyn and has been playing drums since 
early childhood. His first big job was with Joe 
Marsala. This was followed by a period with 
Leith Stevens, then in 1938 he joined Bunny 
Berigan. Next Rich played with Artie Shaw and 
Tommy Dorsey, remaining with the latter for 
eight years before organizing his own band in 
1947. After three years as a leader Buddy 
toured with “Jazz at the Philharmonic” oantil 
1953, when he joined Harry James. 


TEX RITTER 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Born Jan. 12, 1906, in Panola County, Tex., 
Ritter studied law at the University of Texas 
and at Northwestern University, Chicago. He 
then entered radio in New York and has ap- 
peared on the original “Lone Ranger” series 
and such shows as “Death Valley Days,” “Tex 
Ritter’s Camp Fire” and “Cowboy Tom's 
Round Up.” On the stage he was seen in “Green 
Grow the Lilacs,” then trekked to Hollywood, 
where he has performed in an estimated 50 
—_ for Monogram, Columbia and Universal 
studios. 


MAX ROACH 

Records: Debut 
m ion: Indep 
Drummer Maxwell Roach was born in 
Brooklyn in 1924, and after finishing school 
in 1942, worked with Charlie Parker. He next 
joined Dizzy Cillespie in 1943, then went to 
the west coast with Benny Carter before re- 
joining Cillespie in 1945. When Diz left New 
fork, Max free-lanced around Gotham with 
combos led by Coleman Hawkins, Allan Eager, 
Charlie Parker, Tadd Dameron, Miles Davis, 


a. 





joined a septet headed by his brother-in-law, 
Red Norvo. He played with the Woody Hermay 
Herd of 1945, left to do some freelancing, 
then rejoined ‘Herman im 1947 as trumpeter 
and arranger. He has since contributed to the 
book of Stan Kenton and other groups. Shorty 
is presently a regular member of the Lighthouse 
jazz chub unit at Hermosa eh, Calif. Rogers 
originals include “Keen and Peachy” for Her. 
man, and “Jolly Rogers” for Kenton. 


AL ROMERO 
Records: Victor 
re - t Ted, 





Aldemaro (Al) Romero was born in Valen. 
cia and has conducted orchestras of anywhere 
from 68 musicians to an intimate group of 
five. While in Caracas he did three radie 
programs daily. He has also written back. 
ground music for Venezuelan movies and has 
appeared in some as well. 


DAVID ROSE 
Records: MGM 
Direction: ABC 

Chieago-born David Rose started out in the 

music business after graduation from high 
school by jobbing with several bands, later 
switching to arranging. His arranging talent 
eventually brought him to Hollywood where he 
did extensive studio work. The versatile Rose 
then formed his own cothanave and shifted to 
composing and Among Rose origi. 
nals on wax are: “Holiday for Strings,” 
“Poinciana,”” “Our Waltz,” and “Dance of the 
Spanish Onion.” 

THE ROYALES 
Records: Apollo 
Direction: Universal 





Otto Jeffries, Obediah Carter, Johnny 
Tanner, and Lowman Pauling make up the 
Royales, and the r&b vocal outfit features 


stylized arrangements of such tunes as “Take 
All of Me,” “You Know, I Know,” and “] 
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Royal A His first 
public appearance eame at 18 as pianist in 
Mozart’s “Coronation” concerto. Next Reiner 
served as assistant conductor at the Opera 
Comique, Budapest, from 1908 to 1910, and 
until he came to the U.S. in 1922 directed the 
orchestras of the as Laibach, Yugo- 
slavia; B pera; and Dresden 
Royal Opera =.” Reiner led the Cincinnati 
orchestra from 1922 to 1931, then aded 
the orchestra and opera department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, until 
1941, meanwhile conducting the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. His Metropolitan Opera debut took 
place Feb. 4, 1949, and he signed with Victor 
records in 1950. 


HENRI RENE 
Records: Mew 











Henri Ronong arranger, conductor, and assist- 
ant manager of artists and repertoire for RCA 
Vietor, was born in New York, but spent his 
childhood in Germany, where he studied piano 
at the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. On 
his return to the U. S., Rene played banjo 
and guitar in the bands of Charles Strickland 
and Eddie Woods and toured as a pianist on 
the Balaban and Kats cireuvit. In 1926, he 
travelled through Europe with his own ‘ork, 
settling in Berlin to become chief arranger 
with the Electrola Recerd Co., and later, musi- 
eal director for UFA films. On his second re- 
turn to the U. S., in 1936, Rene became di- 
rector of the international musie department 
at Vietor. 


TODD RHODES 


Records: King 
Direction: Universal 

Tedd Rhodes and his r&b band are best 
known for their discs of “Belle Isle ~< 
“Pot Likker,” and “Bell Bey Boogie,” 
group, led by pianist Rhodes, has toured . 


and others, then toured with “Jazs at the Phil- 
harmonic” in 1952, and is now with the How- 
ard Rumsey combo. 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Independent 

The conductor was born Feb. 2, 
Spalato, Yugoslavia, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna (from which he holds an 
LL.D. degree) and at the Vienna Academy of 
Music. He studied piano with Emil von —— 
and conducting with Franz Schalk, and 
ducted at the Lwow (Poland) Opera $4 
coming to the U.S. in 1926 as assistant con- 
ductor (to Leopold Stokowsky) of the Phil- 
adelphia orchestra. Between 1929 and 1948 he 
was at the helm of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Cleveland, New York Phiharmonic 
and Chieago Symphony orchestras, in that or- 
der. Since that time Rodszinski has made many 
appearances as guest conductor and has re- 
corded on the Columbia label. 


ROY ROCERS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

Rogers was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 
5, 1912, and began singing and strumming his 
guitar as a migrant fruit packer in California 
around 1930. He joined a group of five other 
itinerant musicians ealled the Rocky Moun- 
taineers, then formed his own outfit, the In- 
ternational Cowboys. Next, with Bob Nolan and 
Tim Spencer, he organized the “Sons of the 
Pioneers,” with whom Roy soon participated in 
radio sketches and motion pictures. A success- 
ful test at Monogram led to stardom in west- 
ern filme, of which he has made over 100. 


SHORTY ROCERS 


Records: aioe 





Milton wShorty” Rogers, born in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., in 1924, was first heard with 
the Will Bradley band in the early °40's, then 


Want to Thank You.” Their biggest record. 
ing to date has been “Baby Don’t Do It.” 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Reeerds: RCA Victor 
Direction: 

Pianist Artur Rubinstein, a native of Warsav, 
Poland, displayed musical talent at the age of 
three, and as a youngster was under the tute 
lage of Prof. Heinrich Barth. At 11, the young 
Rubinstein made his formal debut in Berlin, 
and by the time he was 15, he had spread his 
talents to encompass most of Germany and Po- 
land. In 1906 Rubinstein eame to the U. §. 
where he made his New York debut at Carnogie 
Hall with the Philadelphia orchestra. During the 
next several years he « red in concerts ex 
tensively throughout Europe and England but 
left Europe when World War II broke out; He 
became a U.S. citizen in 1946. 


PETE RUGOLO 
Records: Capitol 





aaahe: was born Dee. 25, 1915, in Sieily, 
was graduated from San Francisco State col- 
lege in 1938 and received his M.A. from 
Mills College in 1940. His principal study in 
composition was with Darius Milhaud. He 
played piano in dance orks on the West Coast 
and French horn with the Sonoma County 
symphony before becoming an arranger for 
Johnny Richards’ ork in 1940. After army ser- 
vice, Rugolo returned to music in 1945, de 
voting himself to arranging, chiefly for Stan 
Kenton’s ork, for which he has written some 
30 original works as well. 


HOWARD RUMSEY 

Records: Contemporary 
Direetion: Independent 

Born in 1917 in Brawley, Calif., Rumsey 
studied piano for eight years but appeared first 
as a drummer in school and municipal bands, 
and later with local dance bands. While in col- 
lege, he learned bass and jobbed in Les An 
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with small groups, touring with Video 
Musso’s band in 1938, He next joined Stan 
Kenton’s first band, leaving in 1942, and in 
the following years played in many bands, in- 
duding those of Freddie Slack, Alvino Rey, 
Charlie Barnet, Barney Bigard, and Wingy 
Manone. In 1948 he gave his first jazz concert 
at the Lighthouse elub, Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
where he is still appearing. 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 

Records: Atlantic 
Direction: Independent 

The Dixie clarinetist was born March 27, 
1906, in Webster Groves, Mo., and played 
clarinet with the Western Military Academy 
band and with student orks at the Uaiversity 
of Missouri, which he left to join a touring 
tent show ork, Next he joined Herbert Berger's 
band for engagements in Juarez, Mexico, sub- 
sequently serving as sideman with Peck Kel- 
ley’s Bad Boys, Frankie Trumbauer’s ork, Red 
Nichols, Paul Specht and Louis Prima’s combo 
at the Famous Door, New York. Then began 
Ruseell’s long association with guitarist Eddie 
Condon in whose combos the clarinetist has 
played both at Nick’s nitery in Greenwich Vil- 
lage and at Condon’s own club there. 


TONY RUSSO 


Records: Deces 
Direction: Independent 

Newcomer Tony Russo has been featured 
on radio and TV on the Dave Garroway Show, 
Sammy Kaye’s Sunday Serenade, Easy Listenin’ 
Colgate Comedy Hour, the Morey Amsterdam 
Show, Eddie Cantor and Fred Allen. Tony also 
did the vocal on Sammy Kaye's recordings of 
You, Walking to Missouri and others. He re- 
cently recorded an album for Decea and has 
also done straight acting. 





JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 
Born Nov. 7, 1902, in Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, Sanroma studied at the New England 
Conservatory on a government scholarship, and 
was graduated in 1920 as winner of the Mason 
and Hamlin Grand Piano Prize. He studied with 


musieal director for U-I studios in 1946-47, 
and also the music for many radio and 
TV shows. Recent accomplishments include the 
musical scoring of the play, “John Brown's 
Body,” and the organization of the Voices 
of Walter Schumann singers. 


HAZEL SCOTT 
R ds: Columbia 





Alfred Cortot in Paris and Artur Schnabel in 
Berlin before making his debut in Boston in 
1924. Subsequently the pianist toured the U.S., 
Europe and Central and South America, was 
official pianist of the Boston symphony from 
1925 to 1943, served on the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory and spent five sum- 
mers as visiting professor of piano at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 


BOB SANTA MARIA 
Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 
Bob was born July 4, 1928, in Passiac, N. 
J.. and began studying voice and piano at 9. 
After high school graduation he worked with 
such local bands as Dick Farlow’s and Joe 
Payne’s, with whom he also learned to play 
bass. In November, 1952, Bob won an Arthur 
Godfrey “Talent Scouts” contest and in March, 
1953, signed with MGM Records. 


SAUTER-FINEGAN 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Alexander 

Born in Brooklyn, Ed Sauter played trumpet 
and drums in Teachers College Symphony or. 
chestra and got his first professional job with 
Archie Bleyer, later playing trumpet with 
Charlie Barnet and Red Norvo, At 23 he turned 
arranger for Norvo and Mildred Bailey, wrote 
for the Benny Goodman band from 1939 to 
1944, and also has written for Tommy Dorsey, 
Artie Shaw, Woody Herman, and Ray McKinley. 
Sauter studied theory at Juilliard in 1935, with 
Louis Gruenberg in 1936, and un Bernard 
Wagenaar and Stefan Wolpe from 1945 to 


1950. In 1952 he and Bill Finegan organized 


Direction: Columbia 

The pianist was born June 11, 1920, at Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, W. 1., played piano in early 
childhood, and made her debut at a Harlem, 
N.Y., recital Nov. 24, 1933. Next she played 
trumpet and piano in an orchestra led by her 
mother, appeared in the 1938 Broadway show, 
“Sing Out the News,” and worked as a single 
in niteries, notably Cafe Society Downtown, 
New York, In the early °40’s she appeared in 
such films as “I Dood It,” “The Heat’s On,” 
and “Rhapsody in Blue.” Hazel has since made 
many concert appearances and had her own 
TV show on DuMont in 1952. 


RAYMOND SCOTT 
Records: Audivox 
Direction: ABC 
Seott, music director and conductor of 
NBC's “Your Hit Parade” was born Harry War- 
now, Sept. 10, 1909, in Brooklyn and was 
graduated from Juilliard. He spent four years 
as pianist for his brother, Mark, then joined 
Andre Kostelanetz and later Freddie Rich. In 
1937 he formed a quintet, with which he at- 
tracted nationwide attention through perform- 
ances of his own works on radio and records, 
hile, posing original seores for 
movies. From 1942 to 1945 he served as a 
radio musie director, then reorganized the quin- 
tet for a night club and theater tour. In 1949 
Scott disbanded to take his present post. He 
operates his own record company and music 
publishing firm. Among his best-known works 
are “The Toy Trumpet,” “In an 18th Century 
Drawing Room,” “Twilight in Turkey,” and 
“Minuet in Jazz.” 




















FELICIA SANDERS 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Felicia Sanders was born in New York City 
in 1927 and moved to California in 1942. 
She studied modern dance and piano and after 
her student days at the Uni ity of South 
California made some transcriptions with a 
studio band and played a few local nightclub 
dates. Then she cut some demonstration records, 
one of which was brought to West Coast jazz 
musician Benny Carter, who became her men- 
tor. He brought Felicia to the attention of 
Mitch Miller, and she began recording for 

ja, hitting her strongest with Percy 

Faith’s ork on the 1953 dise click Song from 
Moulin Rouge. 





GYORGY SANDOR 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: Friedberg 

The pianist was born Sept. 21, 1912, in 
Budapest, Hungary, studied with Bela Bartok, 
and made his debut in Budapest in 1930. After 
giving concerts throughout Europe between 
1930 and 1938 he came to the U.S., making his 
debut at Carnegie Hall in February, 1939. Since 
that time he has been heard widely in North 
and South America and in Europe and played 
the world premiere performance of Bartok’s 
“Dance Suite” and third piano concerto. 


TOMMY SANDS 
Records: Victor 
hi 7 t Ted. P 





Tommy Sands, was born in Chicago in 1938 
and guested on the Windy City’s “National Barn 
Dance” TV show at 10. As a result he landed 
a three-year contract with the show. Now he has 
wd own radio program over KTHT in Houston, 

‘exas. 


their own band which recorded exclusively for 
the first year, then took to the road in 1953. 
Finegan was born in Newark, N. J., and 
studied musie in high school, organizing his 
own nine-piece student band. His first pro- 
fessional job was as pianist with a trio in a 
restaurant. Turning to arranging, he joined 
Glenatt Miller in 1938, remaining four years, 
then moving to the Tommy Dorsey ork, for 
which he wrote arrangements from 1942 to 
1952. He studied composition under Wolpe 
in 1947-48 and theory and composition at the 
Paris conservatory under Valerie Soudere in 
1949-50. 


BIDU SAYAO 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: NCAC 

The soprano was born May 11, 1906, in Rio 
de Janeiro, studied voice with Jean de Reszke 
in Nice, France, and made her debut in 1925 
in a concert at the Teatro Municipal, Rio. Her 
operatic debut, as Rosina in Rossini’s “Barber 
of Seville,” took place at the Teatro Reale, 
Rome. Next Sayao sang at the Paris Opera, at 
LaSeala in Milan and at the Royal Opera in Bra- 
zil before making her U.S. debut April 16, 
1936, with the New York Philharmonic under 
Toscanini. Her Metropolitan Opera debut came 
on Feb. 14, 1937 in “Manon.” The soprano 
has sung also with the San Francisco opera 

mpany and on many radio broadcasts and 
as recorded ively for C bi 





WALTER SCHUMANN 
Records: Vietor 





Walter Schumann's only musical training con- 
sisted of three years of piano lessons. In col- 
lege he organized a campus band, and shortly 
after was arranging for Eddie Cantor and Andre 
K I Before ing Army, where 
he was a director for the Armed Forees Radio 
Service, he served as choral director of RKO 
pictures. Schumann worked as composer and 





TONY SCOTT 

Records: Brunswick 
Direction: MCA 

The clarinetist was born Anthony Sciacca in 
Morristown, N. J. He organized his first band 
in high school and was graduated from Juilli- 
ard before entering the army. After his dis- 
charge, he worked with such bands as Tommy 
Dorsey's, Charlie Ventura’s, and Claude Thorn: 
hill’s. In the mid-1940s he recorded with Dizzy 
Gillespie, Trummie Young, Sarah Vaughn, Ben 


Webster, and Earl Bostic. Next came three 
years of study in composition with Stefan 
Wolpe, then work as arranger for Sarah 
Vaughn, Billie Holiday, Betty Reilly, Polly 


Bergen, and Jackie Paris. In 1953 Scott was 
featured on flute and tenor wih Duke Elling- 
ton. He then organized his current. quartet. 


ANDRES SEGOVIA 

Records: Decca 

Direction: NCAC 
Segovia was born Feb. 10, 1894, in Livares, 
Jaea, Spain. Principally self-taught on guitar, 
he made his debut at 16 in Granada at the 
Centro Artistico, following this appearance with 
a tour of Spain. After further appearances at 
the Paris Conservatoire and in a series of re- 
citals in South America, Segovia made his U.S. 
debut at Town Hall, New York, in January, 1928. 
The guitarist left Spain during the civil war 
and has never returned. He now resides in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, gives concerts regularly 
in the U.S. and Europe and has had works 
written for him b porary 
notaby Mario Castenuovo-Tedesco. 





P % 


FABIEN SEVITSKY 
Records: Columbia 
rh 4 : Ted, A, 





Born Fabien Koussevitsky Sept. 29, 1893, in 
Wishny-Volotchok, Russia, the conductor stud- 
ied piano with Alex Ziloti and violin with Leon 
Koutsin, and received his general music educa- 
ton at the St. Petersburg conservatory, where he 
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NEW PRESTIGE JAZZ 


LP 161 MILES DAVIS QUARTET........ 
Tune 4 wg Lites Are Low - es 
Ahead- aze-Four-Ole — Moon 

LP i78 TEDDY CHARLES N. D......... $3.95 

WITH BOB BROOKMEYER bi Eyes- 
Loupe Garoue-Nobody’ ee 

up 7 ART FARMER. QUINT $3.95 
Wisteria-Confab-Soft Shoe-!' “y eh Ro- 
mance (Rollins-Horace Silver) 

LP 179 JIMMY RANEY IN SWEDEN... .$3.95 
a That Dream-indian Sum- 


For Jane 
ir re BILLY TAYLOR TRIO #3...... $3.95 


Tenderly-Cool & Caressing-World On 
A String-Bird been The Little 


oes ce Work-Surrey-That's All 

ve | DAVI: QUARTET..... -89 
pee By ter > eee Lewis) 

OODY BAND. - 

ool seanmeniion in’ 
868 & 45 BILLY TAYLOR thio... -. 89 
That's All/World On A String 
EP 1352 "ahi od MONK.. $1.58 


Let's Call This/Think Of One 
EP 1353 CLIFFORD BROWN-TADD ..$1.58 


Philly JJ/Theme Of No 
BAND... 


“4 354 ART FARMER .-$1.58 
Mau/The Little mereer:; 4 
Ha "1339 MILES DAVIS ... $1.58 
otorne Old Flame Rollins) 
MILES DAVIS............. $1.58 
rts Bead Moon (Rollins 
EP ia, 19 ie LP ne) g3.95 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER. 
if not we sell mail. Send check or 
. ©. FREE POSTAGE. NO COD. SEND 
FOR FREE CATALOG-78-EP-LP PRESTIGE 
INC., 446 W. 50 St. NYC 








ARRANGING 
CAN 





Profitable Siaiech 
of your Musical Skill 


TV now greatly broadens the horizon for 
top-notch arrangers, just as radio did 
... and the big fees go to those capable 
of orchestrating for any number of 
instruments. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVA- 
TORY'S convenient HOME STUDY Har- 
mony and Arranging Course is simple yet 
—- in every way . . . with all the 
tricks modern arranging drawn from 
the A Pome of leading men the coun- 
try over. 
INQUIRE TODAY. Study at home in your 
— time. It's the quick, inexpensive 
~~ A get on the road to high pay. Send 
right now for free Catalog and illus- 
trated sample lessons. No obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. E-515, 2000 S. MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
01 HARMONY 
(0 DANCE BAND ARRANGING 


() Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [1] Sax 
0 wane Student's Course QO Clarinet 
b. School Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's 
Ear Training & Si Singing 
History and Analysis of Music 
| Sones Composition 
Double Counterpoint © Mandolin 
Cornet-Trumpet 0 Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 


C Choral Conducting 0) Voice 
GREER. cc cccdcnsccosdnocécncesctecccoccsecs 
GREED .cciccccoscccdcccccedbsbicvsscocevose 
Biv cccsewedcvccettenssdnes State........ 


Degree: Bachelor of Music............... 


AL DONAHUE 


and his 
Orchestra 


SANTA MONICA BALLROOM 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


in 





THE AL DONAHUE SHOW 


FRANK WALSH 


KABC — TV 
Fridays 9:30 — 10:30 P.M. 


Personal Mgt. 
8746 Sunset e 


Hollywood, Calif. 

















Best Wishes To 
GENE KRUPA & COZY COLE 
on the recent opening of 
their drum school in New York 


from 


ROY C. KNAPP 








Hollywood's Newest Dancing Attraction 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS ORCHESTRA 


Lloyd Elliott 


trombone 


Featuring vocals by Tony Paris of the Starlighters 


MGM Records — If you like good music, ask your dealer for a 
listen to "Plymouth Sound" backed by "I Aint Gonna Grieve.” 
(CURRENTLY AVAILABLE FOR SINGLE AND WEEK-END DANCE ENGAGE. 


MENTS. WRITE: 3263 SO. BARRINGTON, LOS ANGELES 34, PHONE: EX- 
brook 71-2971.) 








ADDRESS... 








WOODY HERMAN includes Bill 
Perkins, a Westlake College grad- 
uate in the band for trip to 
Europe. Mrs. Perkins goes too! 
Write for FREE Westlake Catalog 
& Swing News. Approved for 
Korean Vets. Full dance band re- 
hearses 15 hours a week Oct. 5th. 
Night school sessions. Arranging, 
Voice, Instrumental Courses 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
6226 Yucca St. 


HO 2-2387 
Hollywood 28, California 
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a base viol with Jdanoff and Bech and 
composition with Rimsky-Korsakoff and Gla- 
zounoff. Sevitsky played bass viol with the con- 
servatory b and 1907 and 
1930 was a member of the St. Petersburg Phil- 
harmonic, Moscow Imperial theater, Warsaw 
State Opera and Warsaw Philharmonic or- 
chestra. In 1930 he joined the Metropolitan 
theater orchestra, Boston, remaining until 1936, 
and the following year began his long tenure 
at the head of the i Pp ymp n 








RALPH SHARON 

Records: London 
Direction: Shaw $ 

Sharon was born in London Sept. 17, 1923. 
His first professional job was with Ted Heath's 
ork. Next he worked with Jack Parnel’s group 
then joined Frank Weir's ork. Sharoh th:n 
formed a sextet for Lendon’s Stork Club and 
soon had his own radio shows via BBC. Shar- 
on’s last appearance in England was May 20, 
1958, at the Palladium with Heath’s ork. His 
U. §. debut, with his own trio, at Chicago's 
Preview Lounge, was followed by a cross- 
country tour. Among Sharon's compositions 
are “Angelica,” “Autumn Mist,” and “Spring 
Fever.” 

ARTIE SHAW 

Records: Bell 
Direction: Shaw 

Bors Arthur Arshawsky in New York May 23, 





1910, Shaw was a pr at 
15, playing sax in the pit band at New Haven’s 
Olympia theater. Next he took up clarinet, 


learned arranging and joined Irving Aaron- 
son’s Commanders, later switching to Red 
Nichols’ band. A period as a radio musician 
in New York, followed, then in 1935 he par- 
ticipated in New York's first swing concert, at 
the Imperial theater, performing an_ original 
jazz work. This led to the forming of his first 
band, which rose to great popularity with a 
recording of “Begin the Beguine” in 1939. 
Shaw disbanded briefly, then returned with 


another band which he kept until after Pearl 


Great Britain, over several radio programs, on 
records, and in numerous concert appearances. 
Born Feb. 1, 1909, im Winchester, Ontario, 
Shea is the som of a Methodist minister, and 
as a youngster, sang at his father’s Canadian 
tent revivals. The singer studied music at col- 
lege, and in 1939, landed a job as announcer 
and staff soloist at Chicago’s WMBI, later join- 
ing up with Billy Graham on the “Club Time” 
show. 


GEORGE SHEARING 

Records: MGM 
Dircetion: Shaw 

George was born in Battersea, London, Eng- 
land Aug. 13, 1920, and began studying piano 
at S. After his student days at Linden Lodge 
Sehool for the Blind he toured England with 
an all-blind band, then worked with the Am- 
brose and Ted Heath orks. He began record- 
ing for British Decea in 1938 and in the next 
seven years won various British jazz polls, 
playing in Harry Hayes’ band and with a trio. 
In 1947, critic Leonard Feather brought 
Shearing to the U. S., where the pianist soon 
formed a combo which has since played niter- 
ies and theaters, recorded for MGM and toured 
with jazz concert groups. He is currently work- 
ing with a quintet. 


JEAN SHEPARD 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Nineteen-year-old Jean Shepard, Capitol’s new 
country and hillbilly singer, hails from Paul’s 
Valley, Okla. In 1948 she moved to California 
with her parents. While attending high school 
in Visalia, Calif., the vocalist sang wth the 
school glee club. Before graduation, she 
joined Noble’s “Melody Ranch Girls” and is 
now singing with them in Hanford, Calif. She 
plays drums and string bass with the orchestra 
and accompanies herself on guitar. Hank 
Thompson, a fellow Oklahoman, was responsible 
for bringing her to the attention of Ken Nel- 
son, Cap's western a and r man, and Kay Starr. 


“talent scout” who brought her to the Arthur 
Gedfrey show. Since winning that contest she 
has been a regular member of the Godfrey 
gang. 
FRANK 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Morris 

Francis Albert Sinatra was born Dee. 12, 
1917 in Hoboken, N. J., and sang in the glee 
elub at Demarest High School there. From 1933 
to 1936 he worked as helper on a delivery 
truck of the Jersey Observer, then began 
inning loca’ as a singer. In 
1937 Sinatra and three instrumentalists, billed 
as “The Hoboken Four,” appeared on a Major 
Bowes amateur show and won a contract as a 
touring unit. In 1939 after a brief period as 
a singing waiter and emcee at the Rustic Cabin, 
Teaneck, N. J., he was signed by Harry James 
and soon thereafter joined Tommy Dorsey. In 
1943 he broke away to single, landed the 
starring spot on the radio “Hit Parade” series 
and became an overnight sensation. In that 
year his appearance in RKO'’s “Higher cond 
Higher” began a film career that was climaxed 
last spring with an Academy Award for his 
performance in Columbia’s “From Here To 
Eternity.” 


SINATRA 








GEORGE SI{RAVO 
Records: Decea 
Direction: Independent 
Siravo was born in New York and began his 


eareer with Harry Reser’s ork on the Cli- 
quot Club radio show, later joining Glenn 
Miller, Jan Savitt, Gene Krupa, and Charlie 
Barnet. In 1942 he began arranging, soon 


scoring for Frank Sinatra on the singer's 
radio-TV shows and records. Next came five 
years of arranging for Warner Brothers, MGM, 
and Universal film studios. 
CARL SMITH 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: WSM 

The country-western performer is a native of 











Harbor. After a wartime stint as leader of a 
navy band, he returned with a big band and 
since that time has led various groups. In 
1953 Shaw formed his present combo, a new 
version of his earlier recording group, the 
Grawerey 5S. Im 1952 he wrote his autiobiog- 
raphy, “The Trouble with Cinderella,” and has 
just completed a novel, “Boys and Girls To- 
gether.”’ 


GEORGIE SHAW 

Records: Decca 
Direction: GAC 

Georgie Shaw, a show business newcomer, 
was born in Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1930. After 
a brief career in the linen business, he crashed 
show business by landing an engagement at Phil- 
adelphia’s Smart Spot nitery. Since then, Georgie 
has done club dates and appeared on radio 
and TV programs. His first record was “Let Me 
Ge Devil” and “Rags to Riches,” which was 
followed up by his top seller, “When We Two 
Are One.” 


ROBERT SHAW 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Born April 30, 1916, in Red Bluff, Calif., 
Shaw studied for the ministry at Pomona col- 
lege where he conducted the men’s glee club, 
thus coming to the attention of Fred Waring 
whom he joined in 1938 as a director, remaining 
for seven years. After wartime navy service, 
Shaw directed choral activities at Juilliard and 


festival. 
organized his own 32-plece group, the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, which went on the sir in 1948 
and has recorded prolifically on Victor. 


GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 


Records: Victor 
Direction: I t 

Gcoorge ly Shea, soloist with the Billy 
Graham Ev team, heard at evan- 


angelistic is 
flistic meetings across the U. S., Canada and 








DINAH SHORE 

Records: Vietor 
Direction: Morris 

Dinah was bern Frances Rose Shore in Win- 
chester, Tenn., and @ youngster sang in 
local choirs. While at Vanderbilt university, she 
sang on Nashville's WSM, where she w 
“Dinah” as her signature song, later adopting 
the name legally. She next trekked to New York 
in 1937, and wound up im a singing spot on 
WNEW, but returned to college to earn her de- 
gree. On her return to New York, she was 
paired with Frank Sinatra on WNEW, re- 
eorded with Xavier Cugat, filled in on NBC's 
“Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street,”” sang with Ben Bernie, and then was 
signed up by Eddie Cantor. In 1944, Dinah 
had her own show, and has since grown 
famous in the fields of recording, radio, movies 
and TV. 





HORACE SILVER 
Records: Blue Note 
Direction: ABC 

Born in 1928 in Norwalk, Conn., Silver 

studied organ, piano, and tenor sax, and ap- 
peared professionally first as saxist, after switch- 
ing to piano. While playing in a Hartford club, 
he was discovered by Stan Getz who hired him 
to play with his combo. After a year with 
Getz, Silver worked successively with the com- 
bos of Terry Gibbs, Coleman Hawkins, Oscar 
Pettiford, Getz again, Bill Harris, and in 1953, 
Joimed Lester Young's group. He is presently 
working with his own co . 

LU ANN SIMMS 


Records: Columbia 
Shenson: had 4 





Lu Ann was born in Rochester, New York, on 
July 11, 1932. As a child she sang over WH 
a local radio station, as a member of the Simms 
family, a regular Sunday feature. When she was 
12, Lu Ann began five years of voice training. 
While singing at the Lido restaurant on City 
Island, New York, she was discovered by the 








Maynordsville, Tenn., and is heard regularly 
ever WSM, Nashville. He makes some 100 per- 
sonal appearances yearly in addition to main- 
taining a recording schedule at Columbia that 
has produced such discs as “Let Old Mother 


Nature Have Her Way.” “Don't Just Stand 


There,” “Are You Teasin® Me?” and “Let's 
Live a Little.” 
ETHEL SMITH 
Records: Decen 
Direction: MCA 
It was at Pittsburgh's Carnegie Tech that 


Ethel studied organ and piano. After gradua- 
tion, she got a job playing in the pit for a 
Shubert show. Next came an offer to accom- 
pany a singer in one of Hollywood's studios, 
where she switched to electric organ. Next came 
nitery engagements and an appointment as 
entertainment director of the first Pan-Ameri- 
ea conference in which post she toured 17 
countries. Ethel played at Rio de Janeiro’s 
Copacabana, then signed for the “Hit Parade” 
radio show. Appearances in MGM movies fol- 
lowed. 


JOHNNY SMITH 
Records: Victor 
Di Sens fad 





Johnny was born in Birmingham, Ala., and 
reared in Portland, Me., where he began as a 
hillbilly guitarist, later switching to jazz. After 
a four-year stint in the army air force where 
he played trumpet, viclin and viola im the 
service music groups, he returned to Portland 
to work on the local NBC station. He next 
worked as trumpeter and guitarist with all 
groups of the New York NBC musical staff, 
ineluding the NBC Symphony. Johnny has also 
arranged and played for Benny Goodman, re- 
corded with Gene Krupa, and was featured 
with Paul Lavalle’s Cities Service band for sev- 
eral years. The guitarist has done extensive 
radio-TV production work, writing and con- 

on many shows, including the “Fire- 


stone eatre” and the Dave Garroway show. 



















Leapin’ Joe Run-around is al- 
ways looking for more for his 
cool green. We like him be- 
cause we know that after he’s 
dug C-B clarinets, flutes and 
piccolos, and compared them 
with others for real value, 
he'll buy Cundy-Bettoney. 












Write for free catalog today! 
CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park 36, Boston, Mass. 




















PAUL DESMOND 





JAZZ AT PACIFIC 
FANTASY 3-13 LP. 


Write For Catalog 








Lule . Wi 


ANY RECORD 

YOU SEE ADVERTISED 
AVAILABLE FROM US 

CS, C&W, FOLK 
IES, RELIGIOUS, ESOTERICA 

prepaid orders mailed 

ond handied free of 
TWO BIG STORES 


3236 W Lowrence 
337 Howord St 


charge 


Chicago 
Evanston 


DELL STATON 
SAVE TIME & MONEY 


Let me be your agent and Ad- HIS TRIO 
visor. Results Guaranteed or no use the 
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Ol WANO 


Phone: John Raniello WI-7-9387 
Dell says: “We have worked out 


or Write: Room 505 
100 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

some new sounds with the ORGANO 
that add body and color. As Arthur 


SONGWRITERS 
Godfrey says, Y den’ it wonderful?’” 












HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. DB, 333 W. Séth St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

















PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
Want Information? Write Dept. FDB-4 


Exclusive Photos 


BANDS IN ACTION 


Action pictures of all name leaders, 
musicians, vocalists. Exclusive candids! 
Guaranteed to please or moncy refund- 
ed. 25c each; 6 for $1. 


ARSENE STUDIOS — 
Glossy. 8x10. Unobtainable elsewhere. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 


Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 














PLAY TRUMPET? 


Embouchure worry? Mouthpiece contusion? Guessing? Losing Out? 
Much of this can be corrected or prevented. Write for Embouchure and Mouthpiece 
information. NO CHARGE. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 


in MEW YORK IT'S 


NRY ADLER MUSIC CO. 


136 WEST 46th ST., N. Cc. 36, JU 2-1457-8 
FOR ssa INStRUWENTS & ACCESSORIES 
DQUARTERS FOR 
LEEDY & Lupwic, ECEBLANG DEAGAN, A. ZILDJIAN, 
AMRAWCO, OLDS, MA eek , PREMIER, NOBLET, 
INSTRUCTION ON ALL INSTRUMENTS 


2943 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 











Double-cup MOUTHPIECE 


used by .. . Harry James, 
“The Nation's No. | Trumpet 
Player,” including the entire 
brass section of his famous 
Made for all 
higher 





orchestra . . . 
brass instruments . . . 


tones . . . double endurance 





. for complete particulars 


write . 


JOHN PARDUBA & SON 
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Ii. S. Haynes Co. 
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PIANISTS 


MODERN JAZZ STYLING — NEW IDEAS 





@ Modern Piano Trends @ 


An i—_ bo ag aaa 
‘or +: ve Musicians 




















* 
:< pantaré tite 
@ Introductions, — 
Original e '° New 
@ Ideas for 
Modern 
— STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL — 
Six Months 
Current Issue 
50 Cents $2.50 
Cat. No. 
348—MODERN LE HARMONIZA- 


SCA’ 
TION. This chart gives the key to 
millions of different chord combi- 
nations, used in harmonizing the 
major scale .........ceeeeeees 


CHORDS FOR STANDARD 

HITS. Exciting, different harmoni- 
zations of all the best known all- 
time hits 
osd—snees NOTE IMPROVISATIONS 
FOR PIANO. Ad-lib jazz phrases 

to fit the most used chord pro- 
gressions 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
11th and 13th chords in modern 
jazz piano styling ...... 


wo ape 'veees PATTERNS 

912—-CHORDS puitt BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVALS. A chart of ultra-mod- 
ern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords and 
how to substitute them for conven- 
tional chords ........ $1 


65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD 
PROGRESSIONS. The harmonic 
background for modern piano 
styles. How to create the “New 
Sound" in basic 
scales 


harmonizing 


CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 un- 
orthodox modern chord structures 
that can be used in piace of con- 
ventional chords ...........060000s 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely modern 
PRG RES cosonccvccccccccccccs 


50—LATIN - AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
30 Latin 


instructions in 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of [3th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord forma- 
GE ehandebadedecscdenedccetscces 
TO USE llth and 13th 
RDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PAT- 
TERNS. Modern style jazz phrecss 
in all popular keys............. 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and exer- 
cises for the progressive pianist. . 


80—THE BLOCK open a 





Full 
this modern fm Pon ‘Includ- 
ing a block chord harmony chart.$1. 


49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 


904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
a tight hand. In all popular 
ys 


75 








SICIANS ° 


PIANISTS 
Cat. No. 


914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
ressive pianist, showin over 
positions of Iith Dineeds 


09—MODERN PIANO Hy ~ ae 


TIONS in all popular keys...... 
68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
GET ce ccapebéed clas ctbecescbptssde 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 





SE GED Win cebdces caw c ees $1 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, /|80 pro- 
fessional runs on all chords. . 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
COTES ccccccccccecoescccccscccsese 


ba” = ARPEGGIOS. 132 
runs, the modern sub- 
‘ante ~ = Tth chords pedecaveveoes 


980—-MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds .......... 


. $1.00 


-75 





Meladi Not Included 








Pr @ style Intros, Breaks and 
i may a Standard Hits. 








932—SELECTION ‘'A."' Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain't 





GE a ccccccccveucnsodcecds 

933—-SELECTION "B."" Body and 

Soul, All of Me, 1! Surrender 

Dear, if | Had You.............. 

906-—- Gm SGTION "“C."" Embraceable 

You, ckle Rose, Out of 

Nowhere. 7 ‘~~ Sunny Side of the 
MEE SdeGanccccccccescvcccess 

in the 

Love, These Foolish 


Things, ‘Sen's Biame Me, Some- 
one to Watch Over Me 


936—-SELECTION ‘‘E.'' April Showers, 
How High the Moon, | Only 
Have Eyes for You, You Were 
Meant for Me ..........cceccceeee 


937—SELECTION "'F."* Dancing in the 
Dark, My Blue Heaven, Five Foot 
Two, Once in a While .......... 


938—SELECTION ''G."* Laura, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Night and 
Day, The Very Thought of You.... 


ORGANISTS 


08—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects ond novel tone 
COMBINATIONS ......00ccceeeereeees 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, 
a collection of amusing trick imi- 
tations for “entertaining” organists 


50—-GOUFLETS DICTIONARY OF 
STOPS, correct inter- 
es on at yo sounds........ 


GUITARISTS 

AVE UNISON STYLIZING 

FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
Cl SS GRIND cncdd ie cas cavesses 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small com- 

bo effects 


344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
tation 


982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. 
fessional material 


362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern technique 
for improvisation 


Pro- 


-75 


-75 


-75 








ALL INSTRUMENTS 
LEARN MODERN AD-LIB PLAYING 





@ IMPROVISATION e@ 


An Instructive Monthly Publication 
for Musicians 

© Counter-Melodies @ Breaks @ 

Biues @ Improvisation Patterns @ 


Modern Jazz Solos @ Lessons in 
Melody Writing © For ‘All Treble Clet 
Modern 











Instruments @ Strictly 
Six Months 
Current Issue s 
50 Cents $2. 
Cat. No. 


958-—AD LIB. 32 pages of instructions 
and ideas for developing modern 
improvisation. Including many ex- 
amples of blues adlibbing and 
jazz choruses on famous melodies.$1.00 


959—-SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading.. .50 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full 
analysis, theory and mate ex- 
GHIBEND  ccccccceccccce .... $1.50 


j2—-PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-Bop examples in all 
BORAT BOP Sepedacsvcsoscceniccs 50 


913-100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas for 
modern progressive improvisation, 
beyond the scope of traditional 
scales 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jez 
| aa for any chord combina- 
jons 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any reg- 
ular major, minor and 7th chords. .50 


67—-MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 
all treble clef instuments)....... 50 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody.............. $1.00 


907—-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords for 
conventional sheet music harmony .75 


41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight..... $1.50 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
A scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve & 
capacity for memorizing music.. 50 


ob—eeeTemany OF 6-PART HAR- 


IZATION CHART, 372 
ways to harmonize any melody 
GD aemcceneccncnnccanseeceocened $1.00 


3—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords as 
fill-ins, background for correct im- 


POG. GIG, S0ssetncet gates sed $1.50 
05—TRANSPOSING CHART chang- 
ing music to all keys............. $1 





—Money-Back Guarantee on Everything— 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio 
1227-D Morris Avenue, Union, N. J. 
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MUGGSY SPANIER 








such y musicals as “Hollymeon Lane,” 
“Hit the Deck,” and “Flying High.” Next she 
began reeording, then in 1383 acquired a 15- 
minute radio program that soon established 
her as a mame entertainer. She became vastly 
pop on tours in 
*30s, © Glens 6 ns ae ee 
Yerk Palace theater that stood for 20 years. 
In 1938, she turned radio commentator and 
during World War Il, entertained troops in 
the U. S. and Camada. Shortly after the war 
she entered TV, where she continues with a 
daytime series. 

MANNING SMITH AND THE RHYTHM 

OUTLAWS 





Records: Columbia — 


specializing im square dance 
rhythms, is composed of leader Manning 
Smith, who dees the calling, bassist Otis West, 
fiddler Red Mullens, and guitarist Leroy Bill- 
man. In 1946 Smith and his wife gave square 
dance exhibitions, and in 1951, organized the 
Rhythm Outlaws, who currently play for 
oquare dance elubs im Texas, Oklahoma and 

in i te recording for Colum. 








=~ 
HANK SNOW 

Reeerds: Victor 
Direction: WSM 

Snow built his reputation in his native 
Canada where he landed his first radio job on 
CHNS, and later, was featured on the “Canadian 
Farm Hour.” In 1937, the c&w singer first be- 
gan recording for Victor in Canada. Hank mado 
his initial appearance in the U. S. over Phila- 
delphia’s WCAU and WIP, followed by jobs at 
WWVA and WCAU in Wheeling, W. Va. In 
1948, he made his first American tour, then 


ry 
Francis Joseph Spanier was bora Nov. ll, 
1906, in Chicago where he was and 








June 30, 1 
A appeared at the Gi; 
beurne Opera festival in im 1947, and has : 




















began his career as a cornetist with Sig Meyers 
im 1922. He later played with the bands of 
Fleyd Towne, Joe Kayser, Red Miller, Ted Lewis, 
and Ben Pollack. In 1938 he retired from 
music for a year because of and re- 
appeared in 1939 as leader of a small combo 
which later expanded to an ork in 1940. He 
next joined Bob Crosby, leaving in 1941 to 
form his own band once more, then to Ted 
Lewis in 1943-44. Since leaving Lewis, Spanier 
has done extensive combo work, principally in 


the midwest. 
CHARLIE SPIVAK 

Records: King 
Direction: MCA 

Born in New Haven, Conn., Spivak studied 
trumpet in childhood and his prefes- 
sional career with the late Paul Specht’s ork. 
He later played im the bands of Ben Pollack, 
the Dorsey brothers and Ray Noble before be- 
coming a free-l radio He was 
heard on such programs as the “Ford Sym- 
phony Hour,” “The Kate Smith Hour,” and 
the Fred Allen shew. Heading his own band, 
Spivak achieved popularity in 1941. Some of 
the band’s records include “It's Se Peaceful in 
the Country,” “Dreamville, Ohio,” and “‘Stomp- 
in’ Room Only.” 

DICK STABILE 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 

Stabile was born May 9, 1909, in Newark, 
N. J. In his teens he joined the Joe E. Brown 
show, “Captain Jinx,” as a saxist, then played 
in the pit for such Broadway musicals as 
“Good News,” “Strike Up the Band,” and 





e 
“Sunny.” He played with the bands of George 









R d vd Columbia 
: NCAC 
The “oliniat Bae born July 21, _ a 
and began studes 


Kreminiecz, 

making oR wg in 1931 at the age of i's 
the San Francisco Symphony under Pi, 
Monteux. His New York debut took place Qe 
12, 1937, at Town Hall. Stern toured 
South Pacific during World War II, was hear 
en the soundtrack of the Warner Bros. 
“Humoresque” in 1946, and has since toure 
the U.S., Europe, South America and Australi! 


RISE STEVENS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

The mezzo-soprano, born Rise Stee 1 
June 11, 1913, in New York, was educated 
Juilliard amd studied voice in New York, Sah! 
kuerg and Prague. She sang with the Oper 
Comique company at the Hechscher 
New York, from 1930 to 1932, and after o. 
eratic work in Prague and in “South Ameria 
made her Metropolitan debut in “Der Roses. 
kavalier” Nov. 22, 1938. Subsequently she ha 
appeared at the Gyndebourne Festival with . 
San Francisco opera 
radio (“Telephone Hour,” “Firestone Hows 
“James Melton Show,” “Cresta Blanea Shov,” 
“Coca Cola Hour,” “Prudential Family Hour,’ 
ete., ete.) and on the sereen in “The Choe. 


ia 





late Soldier,” “Going My Way,” and “Cy. 
negie Hall.” 
BOB STEWART 
Records: MGM 
Direction: GAC 
Stewart is a native of New York and , 


former vocalist with Shep Fields, Sonny Du. 














tin 











1950. Just re- 


with Nashville's WSM in 
cently back from a tour of Japan and Europe, 
Hank is now planning a European and North 
African junket. 
BILL SNYDER 
Records: Decca 


“Chieago Concerto” was 
born and reared in the Windy City, studied 
ge in gong and turned professional 
t pi team which played 
rf radio my Snyder entered the service. 
Back in civilian life, be formed an orchestra 
shaped around his piano style and soon was 
an established nitery attraction. Snyder 
struck paydirt on records with his 1951 dise 
ef “Bewitched, Bothered, and Bewildered.” 


SONS OF THE PIONEERS 
Records: Vietor 


Bob Nolan, leader of the Sons, was born in 
northern Canada and reared in Tucson, Aris. 
He went to Hollywood to sing baritone in a 
trie headed by ecowboy-singer Roy Rogers, then 
when Roy left the group for film stardom, ex- 
panded it into the Sons of the Pioneers. 
Other members are Lloyd Perryman, Tim Spene- 
er, Hugh and Karl Farr, (whe play fiddle and 
— respectively) and Pat Brady, the comed- 

the group. Some of their best-known 
ome are “T Tumb! ds,” 
Water,” and “Red meee Valley.” 
JERI SOUTHERN 
Records: Decca 
Direction: GAC 

Jeri Southern, born in Royal, Neb., switched 
from teaching piano to doing club work 
around Omaha in her own instrumental tric. 
After a Navy recruitment stint throughout the 
midwest she was booked into the Hi-Note in 
Chicago she began to attract attention 
as a vocalist. As a result, Jeri was signed for 
an airshow, played other Chicago clubs, started 
te record and began a 








“Cool 





Olesen, Jules Angel, and Ben Bernie before 
forming his own ork in 1936. After wartime 
service, he re-formed and in 1947 became 
musie director for Martin and Lewis. 
JO STAFFORD 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Jo was born in Coainga, Calif., and studied 
voice from early childhood with coloratura am- 
bitions. After forming a trio with her sisters, 
however, she singing with “The Crockett 
Family of Kentucky” in a radio series over 
KJNX, Hollywood, in 1935. She joined the Pied 










ham, and Henry Jerome. He has done gum 
TV spots and was featured on the U. 
Treasury department radio show. His first rm 
lease for MGM was “Did I Remember ?/Can 


ww 


SANDY STEWART 
Records: Epic 

Direction: GAC 
Sandy Stewart sat 17 is a veteran of six yean 
in Philadelphia radio and television. She mad 
her professional debut at the age of nine on: 
local radio show. At 12 she was brought to th 
i of pianist Bernie Lowe, who begu 





Pipers vocal group in 1937, g when 
the unit was absorbed into the Tommy Dor- 
sey ork, and left in 1944 to single. Since that 
time Jo has done much record and radio work 
and in 1953 began her own TV series. 
KAY STARR 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Bern Kay Starks July 21, 1922, in Dougher- 
ty, Okla., Kay was singing over "WREC, Mem- 
phis, while in her teens. Next she sang with 
Joe Venuti’s group and soon thereafter joined 
the Bob Crosby band. While in New York she 
made some records ith Glenn Miller, then 
rejoined Venuti, later shifting to Charlie Bar- 
net's band, before becoming a popular soloist 
on such discs as “Bonaparte’s Retreat,” “Wheel 
of Fortune,” “Wabash Cannonball,” and “Side 


by Side.” 

ELEANOR STEBER 
Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 


The soprano was born July 17, 1916, in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and educated at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. gave con- 
certs and did radio work over WEEI, Boston, 
prior to wi a Opera Audi- 
tions of the rr contest in | 1940, making her 
debut -with that P in D , 1940, as 
Sophia in “Der Rosenkavalier.” Subseq 
she appeared as soloist with the New York 











onie symphony under Bruno Walter in 
toured army camps dar- 


Philharm: 
Mozart's 












oe, p> Pat 14 Sandy served regularly » 

jes on a local TV show and 
a year vw Epic Records’ artists and repertoin 
chieftain, Denny Kessler, heard the teen-ag 
singer on one of her television shows and 
signed her. Her debut dise Since You Wen 
Away From Me, and Before, was released is 
February, 105.3. 





SONNY 
Records: Roost 
Direction: Shaw 
Edward “Sonny” Stitt was born in Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1924, and was first heard in De 
troit, then appeared in Newark and New York 
in 1945-46, where he recorded for Savoy 
records with Miles Davis and Dizzy Gillespie 
In 1950 he switched from alto sax to tener 
sax, and shortly thereafter led a jazz band is 
partnership with Gene Ammons. Sonny is cur 
rently on tour as a single. 


STITT 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY 
Records: vate 





The onitiaies was born April 18, 1882, i 
London and educated at the Royal College of 

usic there. He served as organist at St. Jame 
Chureh, London, and later at St. Bartholo 
mew's in New York before becoming conductor 
of the Cincinnati orchestra, a Secs he held from 
1909 to 1912. He led the Philadelphia orche 
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Here We Come Again! 


LES BROWN 


and his Band of Renown* 


*DOWN BEAT Dance Band Poll Winner, 1953 


AND CATCH OUR CORAL RECORDS 


Featuring These Great Stars Annual Summer Tour 








LETS MAKE 


IT A DATE! 


June 28, 1954—Phoenix, Arizona 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


1, 1954—Vermillion, Ohio 

2, 1954—Cleveland, Ohio 

3, 1954—Sylvania, Ohio 

4, 1954—Fruitport, Michigan 

5, 1954—Rochester, Indiana 

6, 1954—Spring Valley, IHinois 

7, 1954—Coloma, Michigan 

8, 1954—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

9, 1954—Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
10, 1954—Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
11-15, 1954—Chicago, Illinois 

17, 1954—LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

18, 1954—Arnolds Park, lowa 

19, 1954—Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
20, 1954—Omaha, Nebraska 





July 1, 1954—Hutchinson, Kansas 

July 2, 1954—Omaha, Nebraska 

July 3, 1954—Marion, lowa 

July 4, 1954—Des Moines, lowa 

July 5, 1954—Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
July 6, 1954—Rantoul, Illinois 

July 7, 1954—Rantoul, Illinois 

July 8, 1954—Rochester, Indiana 

July 9, 1954——Lexington, Kentucky 
July 10, 1954—Cincinnati, Ohio 

July 11, 1954—Canton, Ohio 

July 12, 1954—Erie, Pennsylvania 

July 13, 1954—Youngstown, Ohio 

July 14, 1954—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
July 15, 1954—Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 
July 16, 1954—Wildwood, New Jersey 
July 17, 1954—Hershey, Pennsylvania 
July 18, 1954—Bridgeport, Connecticut 
July 19, 1954—New Bedford, Massachusetts 
July 20, 1954—Old Orchard, Maine 
July 21, 1954—Montreal, Quebec 

July 22, 1954—Quebec City, Quebec 
July 24, 1954—Sherbrooke, Quebec 
July 26, 1954—Bala, Ontario 

July 27, 1954—Crystal Beach, Ontario 
July 28, 1954—Port Stanley, Ontario 
July 29, 1954—Sarnia, Ontario 

July 30, 1954—Buckeye Lake, Ohio 
July 31, 1954—Detroit, Michigan 


August 21, 1954—Kansas City, Missouri 
August 22, 1954—Sioux City, lowa 
August 23, 1954—Mankato, Minnesota 
August 24, 1954—Storm Lake, lowa 
August 25, 1954—Waterloo, lowa 
August 26, 1954—Davenport, lowa 
August 27, 1954—Chillicothe, Missouri 
August 28, 1954—Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
August 29, 1954—Topeka, Kansas 
August 30, 1954—Wichita, Kansas 


September |, 1954—Denver, Colorado 
September 3, 1954—Salt Lake City, Utah 
September 4, 1954—Salt Lake City, Utah 
September 5, 1954—Ogden, Utah 
September 6, 1954—Salt Lake City, Utah 


Home 
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tra from 1912 to 1936 and subsequently con- 
ducted the All-American Youth orchestra (which 
he also founded), the New York City Sym- 
phony, and Hollywood Bowl Symphony. Sto- 
kewsky has made many appearances as a 
guest conductor in recent years and has been 
seen in motion pictures as “Big Broad- 
east of 1937,” “One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
“Fantasia,” and “Carnegie Hall.” He is the 
auther of a book, “Musie for Us All,” and his 
compositions include ‘Gypsy Rhapsody,” Negro 
Rhapsody,” “* ie on Two Ancient Liturgi- 
eal Melodies,” “Dithyrambe” (a chamber 
work), and several organ picces. 


AXEL STORDAHL 
Records: — 


Axel Stordanl elaims Staten Island, New 
York, as his home town. He was born August 
8, 1913. He began in the music business as a 
trumpeter, and was with Tommy Dorsey seven 
years singing in a group and arranging for 
the ork. There he met Frank Sinatra and soon 
after left as Simatra’s music chief. He is cur- 
rently a music director for Capitol Records. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
by ss ma 





Records: : 





Born Sane 17, 1882, in Oranienbaum, Russia, 
Stravinsky showed musical promise at an early 
age but studied law at a 8 University of St. 
Petersburg. Rimsky-Korsakoff advised him to 
drop law in favor of music. At 25 he wrote 
Fireworks which was followed shortly after- 
wards by the ballets, Firebird, Petrouchka, and 
The Rite of Spring. About 1914 began the per- 
ied of email chamber and sole works, among 
them Prib ki, Three Jap Lyrics, Renard, 
the original score of Les Noces, Story of the 
Soldier, Ragtime, and Piano Rag Music. In 1919 
with the composition of the Pulcinella ballet 
on themes of Pergolesi, he embarked on a 





tions as his octet for wind instruments, 
epera buffa Mavra, the piano Concerto and the 
Senata and Serenade for piano. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


Records: Victor 
Direction: Columbia 

Born Dec. 25, 1904, in Deepwater, Mo., the 
mezzo-soprano studied voice with Belle Viekers 
in Kansas City and at the Bush Conservatory in 
Chicago. She appeared in joint recital with 


debut as La Cieca in “La Gi 

building a repertory of some 50 roles. She has 
appeared with the Sam Francisco and Montreal 
opera companies, has toured the U.S. and 
Canada im recital and is ‘a author of a semi- 
autobiographical novel, “Come Soon Tomor- 
row. 





JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: NCAC 

Born Sept. 5, 1892, in Budapest, Hungary, 
the violinist studied with Jeno Hubay at the 
Royal Academy there and made his debut at 
13, subsequently touring throughout Europe as 
soloist and jointly with such artists as Nellie 
Melba and Ferruccio Busoni, Between 1917 
and 1924 he taught at the Geneva conservatory. 
His U.S. debut came in December, 1925, with 
Leopold Stokowsky and the Philadelphia or- 
chestra in the Beethoven coneerto. He 
toured widely, ha made two round-the- 
world treks (in 1931 and ey in 1933) = 
appeared with clari Benn 
pianist-composer Bela Bartok } Seman eal, 
New York, in a 1939 concert that marked the 
world premiere of Bartok’s “Contrasts for 
Violin, Clarinet and Piano.” In 1948 he played 
a series of chamber recitals with William 
Primrose, Pierre Fournier and Artur Schna- 
bel in Europe. Szigeti appeared in the film 
“Stage Door Canteen” (1944) and in 1947 
wrote an autobiography, entitled “With Strings 
Attached.” 





Adelaide Hall, and in 1932 was soloist in Nev 
York’s Onyx elub. He has since appeared ig 
leading jazz spots in the U.S. and abroad andj 
is currently working as a soloist. 


BILLY TAYLOR 

Records: Savoy 
Direction: Independent 

Born in Greenville, N. C., July 21, 
Billy was educated in Wash., D.C., 
Virginia. He began his career with Ben Web. 
ster’s band, later joining Dizzy Gillespie, Ed 
die South, Stuff Smith, Wilbur de Paris, Ei 
mond Hall, and Cozy Cole’s quintet (in ths 
Broadway revue, “Seven Lively Arts.”) Billy 
also played with Machito and the Slam Stew. 
art trio and in 1946 toured Europe with Dog 
Redman. Back in New York, Taylor formed , 
short-lived combo, played New York niterig 
as a single and with a quartet, then in 1959, 
was “house pianist” for the Birdland nitery, 
filling in with every group there. He now head 
hie own combo, also writing for the Agnes De 
Mille Dance Theatre. 


JOYCE TAYLOR 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: GAC 

Joyce was born in Taylorville, Ill., Sept. 4 
1934, and studied dancing for 10 years. iy 
her teens she began singing and soon appeared 
on the Ted Mack and Horace Heidt amatew 
shows. After a f at the 
Lake club in eet ny I, she was signed 
by Roy Rodde, discoverer of ” Joni James, and 
eut her first record for Mercury. She recently 
played the Chez Paree in Chicago. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 

Records: Omega 
Direction: ABC 

Welden John Teagarden was born Aug. 20, 
1905, in Vernon, Texas, and was educated ip 
Nebraska. After working at various odd jok 
in the southwest, he first played trombone pro. 
fessionally at a San Antonio theater in 1 
then joined Peck’s Bad Boys in 1921, Willan 
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Next came the use of voices in Oedipus Rex, 
ta mone of Psalms, and of strings in Apollon 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
Records: Vietor 
Di Rae all 





Musagete, and the of T ky 
themes in the ballet, The Fairy’s Kiss, 

Persephone, a concerto for two pianos, the 
ballet, Jeu de Cartes, and the Dumbarton Oaks 
coneerto are the last important works preced- 
ing his residence in the U.S. Here Stravinsky 
has produced Dances Concertantes, Norwegian 
Moods and two symphonies—the Symphony in 
C, dedicated to the Chicago Symphony, and the 
Symphony in Three Movements dedicated to the 
New York Philharmonice-Symphony. More re- 
eently he has written a cantata and his first 
full-length opera, The Rake’s Progress. As 
early as 1922, with the performance of the 
—- for piano Stravinsky began his career 

and q ae 

ya non his recordings are his Symphony of 
Psalms, Oedipus Rex and The Rake’s Progress. 


“SUNSHINE RUBY” 
Records: RCA Victor 
Direction: Tad 4 


“Sunshine Ruby,” born a short 15 years 
ago, is RCA Victor's youngest c&w singing 
artist. Ruby's first experience in the entertain- 
ment world consisted of singing at community 
meetings and in the school choir in her home 
town of Myrtle Springs, Texas. At 11 she made 
her professional debut on the “Texas Barn 
Dance,” on KTBB, Tyler, Texas, and then joined 
the “Big ‘D’ Jamboree” radio show in Dallas, 
where she is currently appearing. 


THE SWALLOWS 
Records: 


Direction: Universal 
A Baltimore entry in the juke box derby is 








platter, Beside You, made an impact 
in the rhythm and blues market, they played 
the Apollo Theatre in New York City. Among 
their best-known sumbers are Please, Baby 
Please and Tell Me Why. 


The tenor was born Aug. 14, 1913, in Reg- 
gio Emilia, Italy, educated at the Parma con- 
servatory and studied voice with Italo Brancueeci 
in Parma and Amadeo Bassi in Florence. He 
made his debut Oct. 28, 1939, at the Teatro 
Communale, Florence, as Rodolfo in “La Bo- 
heme,” subsequently singing at the Royal 
Opera and LaScala, Milan. Next he appeared 
in such Italian films as “Voglio Vivere Cosi,” 
“The King’s Jester,” and “The Barber of Seville,” 
which have been subsequently released in the 
U.S. After singing in opera in South America 
and Mexico, Tagliavini made his U.S. debut in 
Chicago, Oct. 2, 1946, as Rodolfo, repeating 
the role for his Metropolitan debut, Jan. 10, 
1947. He has appeared in solo recital through- 
out the U.S. and in recent years has teamed 
with his wife, Pia Tassinari, who is 
also on the Metropolitan roster. 

ZIGGY TALENT 
Deces 





Records: 
a, 

Ziggy was born in Manchester, N. H., June 
25, 1925, amd began his career as a saxist 
and comedy singer with Sid Reinherz’ band. In 
1939, he joined Vaughn Monroe’s ork with 
which he was heard on such records as “Ma- 
harajah of Matador,” “Sam, You Made the 
Pants Too Long,” and “Please Say Goodnight 
to the Guy, Irene.” When the Monroe band 
made “Meet the People” for MGM, Talent was 
featured and did the production number for 
the movie's finale. 

ART TATUM 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: ABC 

Tatum was born about 1912 in Toledo, Ohio. 
He played violin at 13, but switched to piano 
a year later, and was soon playing solos in 
Toledo and Cleveland nite spots. In 1929 he 
moved to New York to sceompany vocalist 












Robison (1922) and played in local bands ib 
Wichita Falls, Kas. until 1925 when he joined 
Doe Ross. Teagarden went to New York 
1927 and did recording work with variow 
small units, joining Ben Pollack in 1928. He 
next worked with Paul Whiteman, then formed 
his own band in 1940. After disbanding Jack 
did combo work and in 1947 joined Lous 
Armstrong’s All-Stars. Since leaving the grou 
he has played in combos, and is currently lead 
ing his own unit, 
ALEC TEMPLETON 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 

Born jal 4, 1910, in Cardiff, Wales snd 

pianist layed over 

S ope at. = te 1934, the following yew 
coming to America with the Jack Hylton or 
chestra. He remained in the U.S., making hb 
recital debut at Town Hall, New York, Jan. 23, 
1938, and later doing radio work, both on bb 
own show and as soloist with various orche 
tras. He has given many concerts, and amon 
his compositions are several string quartets, 
and a “concerto lirieo” for piano and orche 
tra, as well as the classics-spoofing pieces for 
which he is best kn Th 












TENNESSEE "ERNIE. 

Records: Capitol 

Direction: GAC 
Ernie Ford was born on a farm outside Brie 
tol, Tenn., where he attended high school, sang 
in the choir and layed trombone in th 
school band. He worked as a radio announcer 
and singer before entering the air force i 
1941, then turned hillbilly dise jockey aftr 
his discharge. In 1949, as a singer in a quar 
tet, he joined the ”* show 
over KXLA, Pasadena, Calif. From this he he 
built his career with such records as “Th 
Shotgun Boogie” and “Ocean of Tears,” th 
latter with Kay Starr. 
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DAN TERRY 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Alexander 

Terry joined Muggsy ‘Spanter’s former big 
band as a trumpeter shortly after high school 
graduation. After a hitch in the marines, 
where he played with various dance bands, in- 
eluding Dick Jurgens’, Dan toured with Larry 
Clinton and Sonny Dunham, then furthered 
his musical training at the Conservatory of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. There 
he organized his own 19-piece ensemble with 
which he soon won a Columbia recording con- 
act. 
- BLANCHE THEBOM 
Records: Victor 
Direction: NCAC 

The mezzo-soprano was born Sept. 19, 1918, 
in Monessen, Pa., and following high school 
graduation worked as a secretary, meanwhile 
singing in church choirs. In 1939 her employer 
sponsored her voice studies in New York (prin- 
cipally with Giuseppe Boghetti, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer and Edyth Walser) and following a 
debut recital in Sheboygan, Wis., she appeared 
with Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
orchestra in November, 1941, later making 
her New York recital debut at Town Hall, Jan. 
12, 1944, Her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera company took place Nov. 28, 1944, in 
Philadelphia as Brangane in “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and since then she has sung regularly 
with the Met and San Francisco opera com- 








panies, in add to ining a regular 
eoncert schedule and ding for Victor. In 
1949 she established the Blanche Thebom 


Scholarship Foundation, which provides a stand- 
ing award to young singers of $1,500 for two 
years of voice study. 


JEAN THIELEMANS 
Records: MGM 
Direction: Shaw 
Born in Brussels, Belgium, Mareh 29, 1922, 
studied accordion as a child, har- 


“Toots” 


CLAUDE THORNHILL 

Records: Trend 
Direction: GAC 

Thornhill was born Aug. 10, 1911, in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and studied piano at the Cinein- 
nati conservatory. He joimed Austin Wylie’s b. 
im 1927 and later arranged for Hal Kemp, 
Benny Goodman, John Kirby, Andre Kostel- 
anetz and Bing Crosby. In 1940 he formed his 
own band and after wartime navy service re- 
organized the ork. His latest records include 
“Adios,” “Mambo Nothing,” “You Go To My 
Head” and “Te Each His Own.” 





THREE SUNS 
Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 
The Three Sons—two brothers and their 
eousin—have been Victor artists since 1947. 
Al Nevins, the guitarist, originally studied 


violin and viola under Leon Barzin, with the 
National Orchestral Seciety of New York and 
since has played virtually all stringed instru- 
ments. Morty Nevins, the accordionist, also 
plays piano. Al and Morty hail from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Artie Dunn, the organist-vocalist, 
comes from Boston. He was a theater organist 
in Dorchester, Mass., then a pianist for the 
Leo Feist music publishing house in New York 
before teaming with his cousins, 





CAL TJADER 


Records: Fantasy 
Direction: ABC 

Callen Tjader was born in 1927 and reared 
on the west coast. As a youngster he appeared 
in several Paramount pictures as a dancer. 
While in school, he took up vibes and drum:, 
and after a stint in the navy, played with the 
Dave Brubeck quartet (1948-'50). He left this 
unit to form his own combo, then in 1953 
joined the George Shearing group, leaving to 
return to his own combo. 


and was heard in radio soap operas before 
penning, at the age of 16, the hit song, “La- 
ment to Love.” The following year he joined 
the Chico Marx’ band as a ‘drummer and 4 
Next he appeared in the film, “Higher and 
Higher,” as a singing pianist, soon thereafter 
forming a vocal group, the Meltones, which 
recorded with Artie Shaw. After army service 
Mel left the group to single as a vocalist in 
niteries, films (notably MGM’s “Good News” 
and “Words and Music”), and in TV where he 
had his own shows. On records Torme has 
been rd om Decca, Musicraft, and Capitol. 
He recently signed with Coral. With his former 
partner, Robert Wells, he wrote “Stranger in 
Town,” “Willow Road” and “Christmas Song,” 
and is composer of a long work, “California 


Suite.” 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 

Records: Victor 
Direction: The Most 

Toseanini was born in Parma, Italy, March 
25, 1867, and was graduated from the Parma 
eonservatory July 14, 1885, “eon lode dis- 
tinta’ (with distinguished praise). On June 
25, 1886, while employed as a cellist with a 
touring opera company, Toscanini was pressed 
into service as a substitute conductor for a 
performance of “Aida” in Rio de Janeiro. His 
success brought other invitati to duct, 
and soon he had forsaken the cello for the 
baton, In the years before his U. S. debut 
(conducting “Aida” at the Metropolitan, Nov. 
16, 1905), Toscanini bed the premiere perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Otello,” Leoncavallo’s “I 
Pagliacci,” and Puccini’s “La Boheme.” After 
several seasons of operatic work at the Met, 
he made his American symphonic debut there 
im 1913, conducting Beethoven's ninth sym- 
phony. After a break with the Met in 1915, 
Toscanini was not heard in the U. S. until 
1921 when he made a cross-country tour with 
the La orchestra. In 1925 he became di- 
rector of the New York Philharmonic orchestra, 
remaining through 1936. He then helped form 
the Palesti s h h and during 




















monica while at college in 1939, and guitar in 
1942. By 1944 he was a semi-professional 
musician, working in American-GI clubs, prin- 
eipally as a guitarist. In 1947 he entered the 
U.S. for a short time and played sessions with 
Howard McGhee and Lennie Tristano. He re- 
turn to Europe, toured Sweden as a har- 
monicist in javz concerts, and in 1951 came 
back to America, where he formed a short- 
lived trio, later joining George Shearing, with 
whom he still is playing as harmonicist-guitar- 
ist. 
HANK THOMPSON 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Jim Halsey, Independence, Kansas 

Lean-and-lank Hank has been steadily climb- 
ing the long ladder to success for about 10 
years, but the last two years have been his 
most fruitful. After serving a hitch in the Navy, 
Hank started out as a single, cutting his first 
disc, Whoa Sailor, for a small firm called Glove 
Records. Just a few months later he made an- 
other dise for that firm called Humpty Dumpty 
Heart, and the move into the big time was 
launched, with Capitol taking over the singer's 
contract. In 1949, after several years of work- 
ing alone, Hank built his first Western swing 
band, mainly because he wanted strong backing 
on his personal appearances. Among his latest 
hits are The Wild Side of Life, No Help 
Wanted, and Irene Goodnight. 


SONNY THOMPSON 

Records: King 
Direction: Universal 

Sonny (Long Gone) Thompson and His 
Band featuring pianist Lula Reed, received the 
1953 Achievement Award of the Sepia Song Hit 
Parade, for a song (Mellow Roll Blues) which 
Thompson composed. The hit song didn’t get 
2 loek-see after its release on King Records. 
It wasn’t until Thompson ‘hit the road’ with the 
band on a cross-country tour that it caught on. 


Records: Decea mick TOES 


Direction: MCA 

Dick Todd entered show business while still 
in high school where he had a dance band 
and appeared in school plays. Later he sang 
on Montreal’s local radio shows, then joined 
Larry Clinton’s band. Radio and night club 
work followed, plus a stint with army special 
services, Record-wise, Dick introduced “Daddy's 
Little Girl,” and other sides include “Too Old 
to Cut the Mustard,” “Someone to Kiss Your 
Tears Away,” and “You're More Like Your 
Mommy Ev'ry Day.” 

JO ANN TOLLEY 

Records: MGM 
Direction: MCA 

Born in Hartford, Conn., Dee. 10, 1930, Jo 
Ann was a regular on the WONS kiddie show 
broadeast at 6. As a teen-ager, she sang at 
army camps in the area, has been a profes- 
sional for the last five years. She recently com- 
pleted a TV series entitled “Request a Tune” 
and has performed at the Hippodrome theater, 
Baltimore, the Seville, Montreal, and the State, 
Hartford as well as the Esquire elub, Montreal 
and Cafe Society Downtown, New York. 

SIDNEY TORCH 

Records: Coral 
Direction: Independent 

Torch has spent most of his life in his native 
London. He studied piano at the Royal 
Academy of Music and in the °20s joined the 
Albert Sandler ork. After three years he toured 
as a musical conductor, then in 1927 devoted 
himself to playing piano and arranging or- 
chestrations for motion picture theaters. Next 
he became a theater organist and, after war- 
time service in the RAF, returned to orches- 


oa MEL TORME 


Records: Coral 
Direction: GAC 

Melvin Howard Torme was born in Chicago, 
Sept. 18, 1935. He played in kid vaudeville 


World War II, while in self-imposed exile from 
his fascist-controlled native land, conducted 
benefit concerts for the American Red Cross 
and similar organizations. From December, 
1937, until his retirement in April, 1954, Tos- 
eanini led the NBC Symphony orchestra, which 
was created for him. In 1950 he made a 
coast-to-coast tour of the U. S. covering 20 
cities. 


JENNIE TOUREL 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 

T eoloratura mezzo was born June 22, 
1910, im Montreal, Canada, and received her 
principal voice study with Anna El-Tour in 
Paris. Her debut took place in April, 1933, at 
the Opera-Comique, Paris, as “Carmen.” Tourel 
bowed at the Metropolitan, New York, in 1937 
and, having fled Paris before the Nazi in- 
vasion, toured the U.S. widely in the following 
years, making her American recital bow, Nov. 
13, 1943, at Town Hall, New York. She ap- 
peared as soloist with the Boston and NBC 
symphonies, has sung opera in Mexico, Brazil, 
England and continental Europe, and toured 
Israel in 1949, 


AL TRACE 

Reeords: Mercury 
Direction: Independent 

Trace started out as a baseball player in 
semipro ranks in Chicago, his home town. 
After a season in the Mississippi Valley league, 
he became a bond salesman in Chicago but 
spent his off-hours writing for station WLS. 
He started his first band at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1933, and in 1943 made his 
first big recording, “Mairzy Doats.”” Next came 
musical shorts for Columbia pictures and a CBS 
show with his band. As a songwriter, Trace has 
been credited with “If I Knew You Were Com- 
ing, I'd a Baked a Cake,” “Brush Those Tears 
from Your Eyes,” and “You Call Everybody 

arling.” . 
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HELEN TRAUBEL 

Records: Vietor 
Direction: MCA 

The soprano was born June 16, 1904, in St. 
Louis, Mo., and studied voice with Mme. Vetta- 
Karst there and with Giuseppe Boghetti in New 
York. Her concert debut came in 1925 with 
the St. Louis symphony and she later appeared 
with such orchestras as the New York Philhar- 
monic and Mi before creat- 
ing the role of Mary Rutledge in Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “The Man Without a Country” at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1937. She then with- 
drew to study W: am technique, bowing 
Dec. 28, 1939, at the Met, where she remained 
a leading Wagnerian soprano until 1953. Then, 
following a side-career she had begun earlier 
via song-and-comedy duets with Jimmy Durante 
in radio and TV, Traubel abandoned opera and 
became a nitery act, bowing at Chicago's Chez 
Paree. 





LENNIE TRISTANO 

Records: Jazz 
Direction: ABC 

Lennie, born in Chicago in 1919, studied at 
the American Conservatory of Music in the 
Windy City, playing im local clubs and teach- 
ing there until 1946 when he removed to New 
York. There he played with small groups, and 
formed his own combo, which featured Billy 
Bauer, Lee Konitz and Arnold Fishkin. Trist- 
ano is currently teaching at his own music 


school. 
ERNEST TUBB 

Records: Decca 
Direction: WSM 

Tubb was born on « ranch near the town 
of Crisp, Texas, and grew up in the cowhand 
melody tradition to sing on a San Antonio 
radio station im 1933 and later to travel te 
Hollywood to make three western movies. In 
1943 he and his troupe joined Crand Ole Opry 
in Nashville, Tenn. In addition to singing, Tabb 
has composed more than 100 songs, including 
Walking the Floor over You. 





JERRY VALE 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: GAC 

Jerry Vale is a mative of New York City. 
While in his teens he began appearing in local 
supper clubs. On a one-niter at a Yonkers club 
Jerry came to the attention of his present 
manager, Paul Insetta, who arranged for the 
singer to make test pressings of several tunes 
from the Insetta pen. These were brought to 
Mitch Miller, Columbia artists and repertoire 
chieftain, who arranged to record the lad 
rather than the tunes. Jerry's first sides were 
And No One Knows and You Can Give Me Back 
My Heart. 


JUNE VALLI 


June was born in the Bronx June 30, 1930, 
and grew up there. After working as a sec- 
retary, she won an audition for Arthur God- 
frey’s “Talent Seouts” in 1951 and soon ap- 

red on such TV shows as “Broadway to 
Hollywood,” “Stop the Music,” and “Your Hit 
Parade.” Next came an engagement at La Vie 
En Rose in New York, a Victor record contract, 
and a hit disc, “Crying in the Chapel.” She 
currently is seen on a daily TV show from 
Chicago. 


ART VAN DAMME 


Records: Columbia 
Direction: Jack Russell 

Van Damme was born April 9, 1920, in Nor- 
way, Mich., and reared in cago. He studied 
piano and accordion with Pines Caviani in 
Iron Mountain, Mich., and accordion with Andy 
Rizzo in Chicago, then joined Ben Bernie in 
1941. After playing with local orks and com- 


ty today, playing the “Howard Miller” 
“Bob and Kay” TV shows. 


LARRY WAGNER 
Records: aa 


A 





ames was staff arranger for Glen Gray and 
had arrangements in the books of Paul White. 
man and Frankie Carle, among others. He spem 
four years in the Marine Corps during World 
War Ii as a member of the Bob Crosby unit, 
His biggest record success was “No Name Jive,” 
Larry is the writer of such tunes as “Turn Back 
the Hands of Time,” “Penguin at the Waldorf,” 
and “Lover's Lullaby. 

JIMMY WAKELY 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Wakely was born in Mineola, Ark., Feb. 16, 
1914, and started strumming guitar at 7. After 
high school graduation he worked on ranches 
im Oklahoma and in 1937, with Johnny Bond 
and Seotty Harrel, started singing ever WKY, 
Oklahoma City. Next came two years on the 
Gene Autry “Melody Ranch” program, fol. 
lowed by motion pieture work. Jimmy thea 
formed a band and in 1943 organized another 
trio, the Saddle Pals, for a series of Columbia 
pictures. Wakely has appeared in some 30 films 
as singer, bandleader and bit player. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON 

Records: Savoy 
Direction: ABC 

Born Giorgio Figlia in Palermo, Sicily, Oct, 
27, 1924, the pianist was brought to New York 
the mext year by his parents. His father in. 
structed him in music, and at 15, George was 
gigging in Greenwich Village clubs where Dizzy 
Gillespie heard him and hired him for his 
band in 1944. After leaving Gillespie, Goorge 
worked with groups headed by Joe Marsala, 
Charlie Parker, Allen Eager, Georgie Auld, Red 
Rodney, and Kai Winding. In addition to 
piano work, Wallington also has done arrang 
ing and composing, penning “Lemon Drop” 
and “Godchild.” He is presently heading his 
own combo. 














RICHARD TUCKER 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Columbia 

The tenor was born Aug. 28, 1914, in New 
York, studied with Giuseppe Boghetti, Angelo 
Canarutto and Paul Althouse, gave recitals at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music and at Sever- 
ance Hall, Cleveland, and was featured in the 
“Chicago Theater of the Air” radio series be- 
fore making his Metropolitan Opera debut as 
Enzo in “La Gioconda” Jan. 25, 1945. Since 
then he has singing leading tenor roles 
with that organization and in March and April, 
1949, participated the two-part NBC-TV 
production of “Aida” under Toscanini, singing 
the role of Rhadames. 


JANE TURZY 

Records: Decca 
Direction: GAC 

Pianist-vocalist Jane Turzy was comparatively 
unknown until her waxing of “Pretty-Eyed 
Baby” in 1951 which brought her national 
recognition. Before then, Jane was playing pro- 
fessionally with small combos in hotels and 
cocktail lounges. She later formed her own 
trio in which she played piano and sang. 
Among her other records are “Sweet Violets” 
and “Good Morning, Mister Echo.” 


JOHNNY VADNAL 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

Vadnal was reared in Cleveland, where at 9 
he began playing accordion for local parties. In 
high school days Johnny, his two brothers, and 
a sister formed a quartet and played polkas 
around Cleveland until World War Il broke up 
the group. On his army discharge, Vadnal 
formed a five-man band, which included his 
brothers, got bookings in Chicago, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh, landed in radie, and soon was re- 
cording. Among his ;writing credits (with 
brother Frank) are “The Baseball Polka,” and 
“The Polka Receipt.” 


SARAH VAUGHAN 

Records: Columbia 
Direction: Gale 

Sarah made her first public appearance in 
her native Newark, N. J., as a choir singer. 
She later won an amateur contest at New York's 
Apollo theater and a week's engagement with 
Earl Hines’ band, which led to a permanent 
jJeb with the band, where she was co-featured 
with Billy Eckstine. When Eckstine formed his 
own ork Sarah joined him as vocalist. As a 
single she has appeared in niteries, theaters and 
concerts and in 1953 toured Europe. She is 
also « pianist and organist. Among her best- 
known vocal records are “Lover Man,” “Ten- 
derly,”” and “If You Could See Me Now.” 


CHARLIE VENTURA 

Records: Clef 
Direction: ABC 

Born Dee. 2, 1916, in Philadelphia, Charlie 
began playing C-Melody sax in 1934, switched 
te alto im 1937, and to tenor in 1938. After 
playing with various local bands, Ventura 
joined Gene Krupa in 1942, Teddy Powell in 
1943 and Krupa again in 1944, leaving in 
1946 to form his own group, which in 1949 
became his “Bop for the People” combo, fea- 
turing Jackie Cain and Roy Kral. He organized 
a big band for a short period in 1950, then 
reduced to combo size again. Im the fall of 
1954, Ventura joined with ly Rich, ub- 
by Jackson, and Marty Napoleon in forming 
the Big Four, which lasted about four months. 
Then it was back to a combo, which has for 
the most part been working in Ventura’s New 
Jersey night club. Charlie also has a daily dise 
Jockey show on a Camden, N. J., station. 


THE VOCALEERS 
Records: Robin 
Direction: Universal 
The Vocaleers, Robin recording artists, have 
made records of such r & b items as wd 
Where and Be True on the King Label. The 
songsters are booked through Universal. 





BRUNO WALTER 


Columbia 
Independent 


Bruno Walter, a U.S. citizen since 1946, has 
lived in America for many years, centering his 
musical activities here. Born in Berlin Sept. 15, 
1876, he became conductor at the Cologne 
Opera House at the age of 17. For the next twe 
years he was engaged by the Hamburg Opere 
House, first as chorus master, then as condue- 
tor. In 1901, Gustav Mahler invited him to the 
Vienna Opera, where he remained for 11 years. 
There followed a decade of conducting in 
Munich, then commitments in Berlin and Lolpsig 
and participation in the founding of S urE 
Music Festival. Bruno Walter's American cantly 
began in 1923, as guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony. He returned the following twe 
seasons when he also appeared as guest leader 
of the Boston, Detroit, and Minneapolis orcher 
tras. Each summer, he returned to Europe te 
fulfill engagements at the principal music cen- 
ters. From 1935 to 1938 he was principal 
conductor and artistic adviser of the Vienna 
State Opera and the Vienna Philharmonic, re 
signing at the time of the Anschluss. He 
then went to France, where the government 
made him a French citizen. At the outbresk 
of the war he came to America as guest 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and other leading orchestras. He served 
as musical adviser of the Philharmonie-Sym- 
phony from 1947 to 1949, and has been invited 
to conduct that h wach sub sea: 
son. Since 1946 he has returned to Europe 
each year to conduct at international festival: 
and as guest of symphonic and opera organize 
tions. During the winter months, when he makes 
his home in California, he appears frequently 
with major American orclrestras. In 1950 he 
conducted a Beethoven Cycle with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony; in 1951, a Brahms Cycle. 
Dr. Walter is the author of a book on Guster 
Mahler, and an obiography, Theme and 
Veriations. For Cob a Masterworks (his aff- 
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Tiation since 1941). Dr. Walter has conducted 
on reco a com; thoven cycle as well 
as numerous works by Brahms, Strauss, Mozart 
and Mahler. 


BILLY WARD'S DOMINOES 


Records: King 
Direction: Shaw 

Billy Ward, a commercial artist, songwriter, 
arranger, and singer, landed a post with « 
New York advertising agency after Army serv- 
ice. Soon his employer, Rose Marks, sold her 
firm to devote full time to managing Billy. 
Starting as a vocal coach, Ward soon formed 
a quintet which landed a King Records con- 
tract as the Dominoes. Ward wrote their first 
record hit, “Sixty-Minute Man.” Next came 
“Have Mercy, Baby” and “One Mint Julep.” 


FRED WARING 2 
by = 





—s. 





Ovaries. was born June 9, 1900 in Tyrone, 
Pa., and learned banjo in childhood. With his 
brother, Tom, on piano, Fred Buck on banjo 





quartet called “Waring’s Banjazzatra,” 
played local dances and parties. Later, using 
this as the nucleus for his first ork, Waring's 
Collegians, Fred left Pennsylvania ‘State col- 
lege to play one-niters in the cast and has 
wielded a baton ever since. With the original 
erk expanded to include a glee club, Waring 
and his Pennsylvanians began a long radic 
career in 1933 and entered TV in 1949. The 
group has recorded widely on Decea. 


FRAN WARREN 

Records: MGM 
Direction: Morris 

Fran was born in the Bronx and broke into 
show business as a dancer with the Gace Foster 
Girls at the Roxy theater, New York. Her first 
professional singing job was with a radio 
show, “Bobby Soxer.” She joined the Art 


BOBBY WAYNE 
Records: Mereury 
Sharon MCA 
me was born in Boston, studied vuice in 
and am his career with Ruby New- 
man’s band. At 21 he had his own radio show 
on ABC in Boston and, after a navy hitch, won 
an Arthur Godfrey “Talent Seouts” contest 
which led to personal appearances in various 
niteries and theaters. He signed with London 
records, where he recorded “Always You,” 
shortly thereafter signing with Mercury. 


BEN WEBSTER 








Records: Clef 
Direction: Independent 

Webster was born in Kansas City in 
1909 and first appeared as pianist with Dutch 
: switched to alto and 
During the 
"30's he was with such bands as Blanche Callo- 
way, Benny Moten, Andy Kirk, Fletcher Hender- 
son, Benny Carter, William "Bryant, Cab Cal- 
loway, Stull Smith and Roy Eldridge, and, from 
1989 to 1943, with Duke Ellington. He then 
worked with his own eombo, rejoining Elling- 
ton in 1948. After leaving Ellington in 1949 
Webster did combo work in Kansas City, later 
going to the west coast, where he now records 
and plays jazz clubs. 


LAWRENCE 
Records: Coral 
Direction: Gabbe-Lutz-Heller 
Welk was born on a farm near Strasburg, 
N. D., and began playing accordion as a 
youngster. He left the farm to join a traveling 
tent show but soon quit to form a band of 
his own, with which he landed a berth on 
WNAX in Yanktown, S. D. Welk remained there, 
broadcasting steadily and eventually becom- 
ing the station's music director. His band be- 
gan to get engagements in theaters, hotels, and 


ballrooms thr the id and east, 
" style of 


WELK 





and soon developed its “eh 





Records. Among her best-known records are 
“Let's Be Sweethearts Again,” “My Funny Val- 
entine,” and “What Are You Doing New Years 
Ever" 


LEE WILEY 


Records: Coral 

Singer Ree Tuer was born in Fort Gibson, 
Okla., in 1912, and at 15 began singing in New 
York and Chicago elubs. At 17 she worked 
with Leo Reisman'’s ork, and later appeared on 
the Paul Whiteman, Victor Young, and Willard 
Robinson radio shows. Around 1939 she began 
singing and recording with small combos head- 
ed by Eddie Condon, Ernie Anderson, Joe 
Bushkin, Max Kaminsky, and Pee Wee Russell, 
then worked with pianist Jess Stacy for five 
years. Lee is currently working dates in and 
around New York. 





COOTIE WILLIAMS 

Records: Derby, Mereury 
Direction: Universal 

Cootie Williams has been on the music scene 
for over 20 years. His growl trumpet has been 
heard with Duke Ellington and Benny Goodman, 
among others. He and his own band, featuring 
blues vocalist Eddie Mack, are now on Derby 
and Mercury, Shotgun Boogie, Slidin and Clidin’, 
You Cotta Pay Them Dues, and ‘"Caitor Tail 
(Pert 1 and 2) are among Cootie’s best known 
reeordings. 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 

Records: Contemporary 
Direction: Independent 

Born Elfrieda Winn Burley May 8, 1911, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the pianist began appearing in 
public at 8, played with local orks in Tennes- 
see and the South, then in vaudeville, before 
joining her husband's orchestra, John Williams’ 
Syncopaters, with which she remained from 











Meoney band, voealized with Charlie Barnet, 
and then left the band business briefly to turn 
soloist on a New York radio station, Next she 
Claude Thornhill, with whose ork she 
was heard on “A Sunday Kind of Love,” her 
first dise click. Singling again, Fran won « 
spot on the radio show, “Sing It Again” and 
then started her recording career with MGM. 


LEONARD WARREN 


Baritone Leonard Warren originally planned 
te enter his father’s fur business in the Bronx 
and studied musie only as a hobby. However, 
oy -ee for the Radio City Music Hall 

ns 





Auditions of the Air, and the sueunene 
the program awarded him o special prize of 
$5,000 for operatic preparation, which he used 
for study in Milan, Italy. The baritone made 
his Met debut in 1939 and gradually assumed 
major roles in repertory. In 1942, Warren 
sang in the Teatro Muniei im Rio de Janeiro 
md the Teatro Colon in os Alres. He has 
tho appeared with the San Francisco Opers, 
the Cileago Opera, and the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera in addition to concerts throughout North 
e South America. In the 1953-54 season, 
Warren made his European debut in the title 
tele of Rigoletto at Milan's La Seale, 


SMOKEY WARREN 

Records: Victor 
Direction: Independent 

arren was born in Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 12, 
1916 and at 18 made his initial professional 
‘pearance on «a Phoenix radio show. The 
“stern entertainer next played clubs on the 
west coast and in 1939 teamed up with his 
brother, Shorty, in = country band. After « 
four-year hitch in the army, Smokey formed 
, Western Rangers in 1945 and they have 

ace made appearances on radio, TV, and in 
dubs and theaters. 








music. In 1951 Welk began a marathonic en- 
gagement at the Aragon ballroom, Santa Moni- 
ea, Calif., where he still was playing at press- 
time. He is also extremely active in TV on the 
coast. 
KITTY WELLS 

Records: Decea 
Direction: Frankie More 

Kitty was born in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 30, 
1919, and got her start in radio in 19387 on 
WSIX. Since then, she has appeared on WNOX 
in Knoxville, Tenn.; KWKH in Shreveport, La., 
and WPTF in Raleigh, N. C. She was a fea- 
tured singer on the “Louisiana Hayride” show. 


PAUL WESTON 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: Independent 

Weston was born in Springfield, Mass., 
studied plane as «a child and, while attending 
Dartmouth college, organized his first band. In 
New York for graduate work at Columbia 
university he began arranging for Rudy Vallee 
and Phil Harris. Next came five years with 
Tommy Dorsey as chief arranger, then a sim- 
lar stint with Bob Crosby. In 1942 Weston 
beeame Capitol’s music director and in 1950 
was named west const « and music director 








for the company. His Gilm arranging credits 
include “Holiday Inn” and “The Road to 
Meroceo” and in radio he has conducted 


“Duffy's Tavern” and “The Joan Davis Show” 





as well as his own show. Pauw songwriting 
credits include “I Should Care” and “Aintcha 
Ever Comin’ Back?” 
MARGARET WHITING 
Records: Capitol 
Direction: MCA 
Margaret was born July 22, 1924, in De- 


troit and reared in Hellywood. Her first radio 
spot was on « show starring Johnny Mercer, « 
friend of the singer's late father, songwrite 

Richard Whiting. Next came « stint with Fred. 
die Slack’s ork amd « contract with Capitol 


1926 through 1931. Next Mary Lou was fea- 
tured for 11 years with Andy Kirk, headed her 
own combo for a brief period and since 1943 
has appeared principally as « soloist in niteries 
in and around York and on radio. She 
has given jazz concerts at Town Hall and Car- 
negie Hall, New York, and in 1946 performed 
her own “Zodiac Suite” with the New York 
Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall. 


BOBBY WILLIAMSON 


Records: Victor 
Trea r s tnd. 





Born in Kemp, Texas, in 1926, Bobby made 
his initial rad appearance over KRLD in 
Athens, Texas. In 1945, he organized a caw 
outfit which toured the Texas theatrical cir- 
eult. The western singer then won a New York 
radio talent show and w ubsequently signed 
by Victor. Bobby, who also composes, is now 
appearing regularly on radio shows in Dallas. 
















SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 


Reeords: Trumpet 
Direction: Universal 

Senny Boy Williamson has been playing the 
mouth organ since he was seven years of age, 
back in Jackson, Miss., and is best known 
in the rhyt and blues field for his Trumpet 
records of Nine Below Zero and Mighty Long 
Time. 





TEDDY WILSON 


Reeords: Clef 
Direction: Shaw 

Born Nov. 24, 1912, in Austin, Texas, Teddy 
studied piano in childhood and following stu- 
dent days at Tulladega college began playing 
with local ds in Detroit in 1929, joining Mil- 
ton Senior in Toledo a year later. In Chicago he 
played with Erskine Tate, Jimmie Noone and 
Francois’ Louisianians, then joined Benny Carter 
in 1933. After periods with Willie Bryant and 
The Charioteers, he began « three-year stint 
with Benny Goodman in 1936, led his own 
band from 1939 to 1944, then rejoined BG's 
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sextet in 1944, Since then, he has devoted 

most of his time to radio studio work in 

New York, taking only “ leaves of ab- 

to y might clubs. He went on tour 

in 1953 Ler the re-formed Benny Goodman 

h \ d to the studios, where 
he continues to have his own show. 


KAI WINDING 

Records: Savoy 

Born in Aarhus, Denmark, May 18, 1922, 
Winding came to the U.S. at 12. The trom- 
bonist’s first job was with the Shorty Allen 
band in 1940. Next he played in the bands 
of Bobby Day, Sonny Dunham, and Alvino 
Rey before serving three years in the coast 
guard where he played in the service band. In 
1945 Kai joined Benny Goodman and later 
played with Stan Kenton’s ork until the band 
broke up in 1947. He next worked with 
groups headed by Charlie Ventura, Gene Am- 
mons, Charlie Parker, Tadd Dameron, and 
Chubby Jackson, and is currently doing radio 
and record studio work in New York and play- 
ing occasional jazz dates. 


HUGO WINTERHALTER 
Records: Victor 











Winterhalter, director of Victor's pop a&r 
department, was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Aug. 15, 1909. He played violin in a campus 
ork at St. Mary’s college in Emmitsburg, Md., 
but later switched to reeds and played in such 
bands as Larry Clinton's, Raymond Scott's and 
Jack Jenney's. After 12 years as a sideman, he 
began orchestrating for Tommy Dorsey in 
1944, later arranging for Will Bradley, Count 
Basie, Vaughn Monroe, Jimmy Dorsey, Claude 
Thornhill, Billy Eekstine, and Kate Smith. He 
was a music director at both MGM and Co- 
lumbia before coming to Victor where he 
fanctions not only as director but also as a 
recording artist, also waxing for the Thesaurus, 
RCA’s transcribed radio program service. 


JUNE WINTERS 

Records: Mercury 
Direction: Independent 

Born in Hazelton, Pa., June began singing 
at 11 im a convent school and later studied at 
the Curtis Institute of Musie, from which she 
was graduated with a doctor of musie degree. 
Her career began in an Olsen and Johnson show 
on Broadway. Then came club engagements and 
a recording contract, as a singing story teller. 
Known as “The y in Blue” for her moppet 
dises, June recently invaded the pop field with 
a release of “Isn't It a Shame?/Seventeen.” 


WYOMA WINTERS 

Records: Victor 
Direction: MCA 

Wyoma was born in Indianapolis June 8, 
1929, and worked as a beautician in Chicago 
before landing an audition with Sherman 
Hayes who signed her for his ork. This led 
to a network radio show with the Hayes band 
from the Martinique restaurant in Chicago 
followed by «a personal appearance tour of 
the east and Canada. 


CECIL YOUNG QUARTET 

Records: King 
Direction: Shaw 

Cecil Young, leader and pianist of the 
group, studied music at college, and early in 
the °40’s, played clubs in the east. In 1946, he 
teamed with dancer Eddie Alston, and after 
@ cross-country tour, the two went on an over- 
seas jaunt with the U. S. O. After the team 
broke up in 1950, Young formed his quartet, 
which is composed of saxist Gerald Brashor, 
a Trafford Hubert, and drummer Jimmie 
ogers. 


LESTER YOUNG 
Records: Norgran 
Direction: Gale 
Lester “Pres” Young was born in New Or- 
leans in 1909, and appeared first as a bari- 
tone saxist with the Bostonians in 1930, later 


joining the bands of King Oliver and Walter 
Paige as a tenor saxist. Young was a member 
of the Benny Moten-George Lee group and , 
small Count Basie unit while in Kansas City, 
and in 1934 joined Fletcher Henderson's ork’ 
He next worked with Andy Kirk, and in 1936 
joined the Basie band, which he left in 1949 
to form his own band. He rejoined Basic in 
1943, then, after a stint in the army in 1944, 
toured with Norman Granz’s “Jazz at the Phil. 
—w and is currently leading his own 
combo. 


VICKI YOUNG 

Records: Capitol 
Direction: GAC 

Blonde Vicki Young was born June 26, 
1928. She was chirping and playing banjo and 
uke in her family's band when she was five back 
in Vinson, Okla. For seven years the unit 
broadeast over KASA in Elk City, later working 
San Bernardino, Calif. Then Vicki decided to 
step out on her own with the Joe Newman 
Trio in °48, “gigging” around Los Angele 
clubs . . . For a brief period she wa 
featured with Spade Cooley on his TV show 
emanating from Santa Monica, Calif., then was 
signed by Cap execs Dave Dexter, Voyle Gil. 
more, and Dave Cavanaugh, who caught her 
act in San Bernardino. 


FLORIAN ZABACH 

Records: Decca 
Direetion: Gabbe-Lutz-Heller 

A classical concert violinist at 12, Florian 
Zabach toured Europe and the U. S. as « 
youth, then switched to the popular idiom, 
breaking into radie in Chicage as a staf 
musician and soloist with Dr. Roy Shield, Henry 
Weber, and Percy Faith. After two years in the 
army, he formed his own orchestra, appearing 
on the Arthur Godfrey show and at New York's 
Strand theater. He has since appeared on radio 
and TV shows, and does considerable supper 
elub work. Among Zabach’s best-known dise 
are “The Hot Canary” and “Jalousie.” 








BOOKING OFFICES 


ABC—Associated Booking Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., New York; 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 8619 Sunset BI., Hollywood, Calif. 


white; P. 86—Eddy 


P. 85—Ames Brothers, Leroy And , Ra 
Arnold, Georgie Auld, 


PHOTOS 





y Anthony, Charlie Apple 
Pearl Bailey, Charlie 





Alexander—Willard Alexander, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Pl., New York; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Arena Stars—366 N. Camden Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Columbia—Columbia Artists Management, 113 W. S7th St., New 
York; 406 Wrigley Bidg., Chicago; 14 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles. 

Gabbe-Lutz-Heller-—6274 Sunset BI., Hollywood, Calif. 


GAC—General Artists Corporation, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York; 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Carew Tower, Cincinnati; 2105 
Commerce, Dallas, Texas; 9650 Santa Monica BI., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Friedberg—The Friedberg Management, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
Gale—Gale Agency, 48 W. 48th St., New York, N.Y. 
Kurtze-Ferguson—1230 Washington BI., Chicago. 

Frankie More—631 Murfreesboro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 


Morrie—William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, New York; 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 202 Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MCA—Musie Corporation of America, 598 Madison Ave., New York; 
430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Mutual—Mutual Entertainment Agency, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
NCAC—National Concert and Artiste Corp., 711 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Jack Russell—203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Shaw—Shaw Artists Corp., 565 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 8923 Sunset Bl., Hollywood, Calif. 
Abe Turchen—309 W. S7th St., New York. 
Universal—Universal Attractions, 2 Park Ave., New York. 
WLS—WLS Artists Bureau, 1230 Washington BI., Chicago. 
WSM—WSM Artists Bureau, Nashville, Tenn. 


203 N. 


Barnet; P. 89—Eileen Parton, Count Basie, Harry Belafonte, Jussi 
Bjoerling; P. 90—Earl Bostic, Connee Boswell, Alexander Brailowsky, Le 
ese P. 91—Milt Buckner, Champ Butler, Mindy Carson, Benny 
arter. 


P. 93——Rosemary Clooney, Nat Cole, Dorothy Collins, Perry Como; 
P. 94—Vie Damone, Doris Day, Victoria de los Angeles, Johnny Des 
mond; P. 97—Billy Eckstine, Roy Eldridge, Les Elgart, Duke Elling. 
ton; P. 98—Arthur Fiedler, Eddie Fisher, Ella Fitzgerald, Ralph Flanagan. 


P. 99——Jane Froman, Slim Gaillard, Stan Getz, Dizzy Gillespie; P. 
101—Dolores Gray, Eydie Gorme, Benny Green, and Lionel Hampton; 
P. 102—Bill Harris, Coleman Hawkins, Dick Haymes, Woody Herman; P. 
105—Earl Hines, Johnny Hodges, Billie Holiday, Betty Hutton; P. 
107—Illinois Jacquet, Joni James, Gordon Jenkins, Spike Jones. 


P. 109——Pee Wee King, Dorothy Kirsten, Eartha Kitt, Gene Krups; 
P. 110—Frankie Laine, Wanda Landowska, Liberace, Guy Lombardo; 
P. 113—Mundell Lowe, Ralph Marterie, Dean Martin, Freddy Martin; 
Tans ata Martin, Jimmy MecPartland, Marian MePartland, Lauris 

elehior. 


P. 115—Mitech Miller, Guy Mitchell, Dimitri 
Monroe; P. 117—-Buddy Morrow, Ella Mae Morse, les Munch, Red 
Norvo; P. 118—Sy Oliver, Charlie Parker, Les Paul-Mary Ford, 

on, Gregor Piatigorsky, Bui 
Powell, Andre Previn; P. 122—Johnnie Ray, Fritz Reiner, Buddy Rich, 
Shorty Rogers; P. 123—Felicia Sanders, Ed Sauter-Bill Finegan; Hard 
Seott, Raymond Scott. 


Mitropoulos, Vaughs 


P. 125—Artie Shaw, George Shearing, Dinah Shore, Frank Sinatra; 
P. 128—Jo Stafford, Kay Starr, Rise Stevens, Sonny Stitt; P. 130— 
Gladys Swarthout, Art Tatum, Jack Teagarden, Alec Templeton; P. 13! 
—Claude Thornhill, Cal Tjader, Mel Torme, Arturo Toscanini; P. 132— 
Fran Warren, Leonard Warren, Margaret Whiting, Lee Wiley; P. 133— 
Cootie Williams, Mary Lou Williams, Teddy Wilson, Lester Young. 
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CLASSIFIED 
SECTION 


Thirty cents per word 
Minimum ten words 
Remittance must occompany copy 











ARRANGEMENTS 


COMBO SPECIALS!! Full sounding arrange- 
ments written especially for: Trumpet, 
Tenor. Also Rhythm, Trombone  (op- 
tional). Modern sound or commercial, Ar- 
ranging Service, 834 Monroe, Rochester, 
New York. 


SONG WRITING CHART. Guaranteed re- 
sults. $1.00. Thomas Denton, Jr., 215 
Harts Ave., Henderson, Ky. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS written to your 
specifications. State style and instrumenta- 
tion. Modern Scores, 155 W. 46th St., 
New York, New York. 


WANTED 


PIANO AND ORGAN SALESMEN WANTED. 
Excellent sales positions for qualified pro- 
fessional musicians who can demonstrate 
tone and performance of either or both 
instruments. Choice territories, assured 
earnings, either working from factory or 
with leading dealers. Write fully, stating 
qualifications, present occupation and in- 
come as well as geographical preference. 
All information held in strictest confidence. 
Immediate. Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. 
DB, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


MUSICIANS—All chairs—Guaranteed sala- 
ry—Midwest traveling orchestra—Write: 
Down Beat, Box 722, 2001 Calumet, Chi- 
cago. 


PERSONAL 


LOOKING FOR Buster Eady, drummer. 
Call Rye 17-9726 collect. Job waiting. 





‘ACOUSTIVEX’ SAX PADS 

















“LAS VEGAS” 
gay new tune 
by 
Fred & Remo Circo 











Earn $150 and up — writing Radio-TV 
J-I-N-G-L-E-S 
The new JINGLE GUIDE lists 631 products, 
their Ad Agencies (names & addresses of 
buyers) who use Slogans & Jingles. It's guar- 
anteed and only $1.00. 
The Danian Co. 
1, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 








NOW! 86, EMCEE "wig" 
Contains original Mone 
logues, Parodies, Band Nov- 
elties, Dialogues, Patter, 

aeotelion. 4 ooo 
yeer s mn, gag- 
= back no's. and 

of heckler stoppers 
and comic song titles. 


4.00. 
- EMCEE, Desk 5 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 














$2.25 Pair 


Clear or 
Tinted Lenses 
Case Free (Men & Ladies) 
Brown or Black Frames 
1.00 ea 


Dept. D 
1165 E. 14th St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
C.0.D.'s accepted in U.S. only 








NEW! Firebrite 


UMINOUS COLORS 
Amazing / Startling) 


NOW AVAILABLE A: 


DANCE ORCHESTRA 
POSTERS and CARDS 


WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLES 
DATE BOOK AND PRICE LIST 


CENTRAL SHOW PRINTING CO. 
MASON CITY, IOWA 








Watch 


for our 
July 14 issue 
(on sale June 30) 


@ Complete combo directory 
e Life story of Ray Anthony 
e Feature on the Three Suns 


e All our regular reviews, 
features, and columns 














At last... and only $1. each! 
GERRY MULLIGAN ARRANGEMENTS 


FEATURING CHET BAKER'S TRUMPET SOLOS 
Transcribed From Original Recordings 


NIGHTS AT THE TURNTABLE 
SOFT SHOE 


BERNIE'S TUNE 


WALKING SHOES 
FREEWAY 


STAN KENTON'S SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS — 1.25 each 


Jump for Joe 


Blues in Riff 


Minor Riff 

Easy Go Balboa Bash 
Dynaflow Collaboration 
Artistry in Boogie Jambo 


Unison Riff 
Artistry in Bolero 
Intermission Riff 


Fantasy Rhythm, Incorporated Sorrento 


Artistry in Percussion 


Theme to the West 


Metronome Riff 


RUSH YOUR ORDER — SEND NO MONEY, a card will do! Pay Postman plus small 


COD fee — or send cash; we pay postage. 


R and M SUPPLY 


105 LONG ACRE ROAD 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














™M. 
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Jelly Roll Says He Was 


Recalls Hearing the Blues Before He 


Started to Grammer School 
By Jelly Roll Morton 


(Continued from last month) 
In New Orleans we used a regular combo of violin, guitar, 


bass violin, clarinet, cornet, 


trombone and drums. Freddie 


Keppard and his band were employed at a dance hall by the 
name of the Tuxedo. This went badly and he had to cut two 
men off. Keppard let out violin, guitar and bass and hired 


Buddie Christian on piano. Th 
Dixie’ 4 


so-called ieland combo. 
Wm. Johnson, Morton's brother-in- 
law, wanted to come to California 
with a band. Morton's wife immedi- 
ately financed the trip. On arriving 
in Los Angeles, they were hired by 
Panta, 
tour. They came east the latter part 
of 1914 or early 1915 and invaded 
New York City. Played at the Pal- 
ace theatre for two weeks, breaking 
all box office records. ey were 
booked uy Harry Weber. toa 
sonnel of this orchestra was: Wm. 
Johnson, bass; Eddie Vincent, trom- 


‘or his cireuit, on circuit) 


: was the first formation of the| 


} 
never sang anything on the stage 
but Blues, such as Eigin Movements 
in My Hips, with 20 Years’ Guaran 
tee. Blues just wasn't considered 
music——there were hundreds, maybe 

jousands who could play blues and 
not another single tune 
| usic is such « trem 
josition that it probably needs gov- 
ernment supervision. There does not 
seem to be any proper protection 
for anything in this line. I think one 
should have conclusive proof before 
being able to claim a title. I also 
advocate much more rigid laws so 


ndous prop 


First to 


Jelly Roll Morton 


possible at that time 


a 


d argumen 


Chicago, September, 1933 


reefers, chatting scandals, 


Ing 
Mus fa national) 
a azz watched the way I played; 1¢ 
t ‘ r my mate 
€ he but 


ea 
doesn't 


ker re 


w anything about sing figu 
New York itself f vari 
ning to get w 
the decent dispense 
» from parts that I have 
or from tutors of the 
York musicians 
until 1926 did they get a 
real jazz, when I de 
ive in New York. In spite 
ve fact that there were a 
great dispensers, as Sydney Bechet,| '! 
ym. Brand, bass, New| 
a of jazz was taken from| brushes). Of ¢ many 
ry's definition d,j Arose a my fired 
» discordant tones, ete.,! I do 
h really doesn’t spell jazz mu 
Music is music, regardless of 
type, it is supposed to be soothing 
not unbearable—which 
jeialty with most of them, It is great 
to have ability from extreme to 
extreme, but it is terrible to have 
this kind of ability without the 


edu 


good 


few 


imite 
| whic 
si ly 
if 


Musso! 
yours 


ts|correct knowledge of how to use it 


Very often you could hear the New| 1a : i Stomp 

bands, | ¢ 

y would blaze) 

y with all volume that they had 
nea customers would have to} 


jazz 


test Hot Tune wr 


cir ears to protect their 


thieves may get their just deserts. 
T from a forced colli 


here are many who enjoy glory 
5 


bone, Freddie Keppard, cornet; 
Bakay, clarinet; Gee G 
plus finan ga 


peculiar form of m 
harmonics that 


hematics 
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Chicago, October 1, 1939 


I Saw Pinetop Spit Blood and Fall’ (00.50)0:8 
The Life and Death of Clarence © a RP fl 
Smith, Creator of Boogie Woogie ort bu Nea, and al | on, a 


floor near the 
BY SHARON A. PEASE roner Fr rds. 
7 rat's Sts ‘ ra “ “ bs : t r was 
(Of Down Beat's Staff) - meat. 1009 Larabe Pinetop Wanted None of it 
Copyrighted, 1939. by Down Beat Publishing Company, Inc reet b er f Don't never run to a fight, gal,” 
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DOWN BEAT FEATURES 


“I Don't Want a Jozz Band”— Glenn Miller 
He Claims Harmony, Not a Beat, 
Is What Counts With the Public 


BY DAVE DEXTER, JR. 
New York—“I haven't a great jazz band, and I don’t want 


he said he 








sked the 
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Chicago, February |. 1 


| How Miller Wrote 
His Theme 


Glenn Miller didn't write his 
famous Moonlight Serenade for 
a theme song. He confesses, in- 

. that the first portion of 
the tune was an original warm- 
up exercise he used for getting 
his chops in shape. It was while 
he was with Ray Noble's band 
Later, he took the melody, com- 

. and arranged it. 


the ditty was identified with his 
r And Miller is proud, to- 
that every note in the tune 
was written and arranged 
him alone 
Moonlight is my baby,” says 
nd still favorite in the 


Glenn Miller isn’t one to waste words. And he doesn't 
waste any describing the music his band is playing these 
nights at the Hotel Pennsylvania here. Soft-spoken, sincere 
and earnest in his conversation, Miller is now finding him- 
self at the top of the nation’s long list of favorite maestri 

“We leaders are criticized for a lot of thir says Miller 


oe s reco 


he 
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'T'll Go Back to a Saloon If I Fail! 
Stan Kenton Says, We | 


May Not Be the Best, But 
Were Surely Different’ 


by REG MEEHAN 


Louis—"Tll go back to playing redlight piano in a 


This Band Is Center of Hot Controversy 





be) 

saloon if my style of music isn’t accepted by the public,” 
Stan Kenton declared here last week. The young, hard-punch- a: 
ing bandleader whose band has launched a thousand contro- 
musicians in* Chicago ~ 


The crities just can't get together on be wild about Kenton (his fans are really rabid), of 











DOWN BEAT 





It's great 


@ to be the DOWN BEAT Band 


@ to record for MERCURY * 


@ to be booked by General 


Artists 


be 
the 
end! 


RALPH MARTERIE 


“latest hit release: 
“DRY MARTERIE” 
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With the unique Lion TV with exclusive remote control you can. Until you 
have seen Lion TV reception you do not know how good television can be. Just 
assume your favorite relaxed position in your living room, bedroom or den and 
have all the television controls in the palm of your hand. Change stations, regulate 
volume, regulate picture brightness and picture contrast as far as 25 ft. away 
from the set. 


Not only does the Lion picture have an exceptional stability but a very 
noticeable superiority in brilliance, clarity and contrast. 

A highly styled matching base optional in Mahogany or Blond Limed Oak 
transforms this table model into a handsome consolette as shown. 


ayes or ee 
J 


to this Lion custom-built high fidelity phonograph with orchestra hall tonal quality. 
Assume your favorite listening position, and from there with Lion’s exclusive re- 
mote control, you focus your treble and bass, you control the finest of all record 
changers from 25 feet away and you adjust the volume without leaving your 
comfortable chair or sofa. “Presence pleasure” is assured by two specially de- 
signed “speakers...a newly designed “tweeter” for higher highs and a super- 
woofer for ‘tower lows: The amplifier, too, was. especially engineered to give a 
heretofore unkflown range of distortionless reproduction. More lows at the bass 
end and far beyond ‘the limits of human audibility at the high end. 

Lion phonograph cabinets are constructed of the finest woods to match Lion’s 
remote control television ‘set perfectly, gives-you added record space too...with 
room for twelve 12” record‘albums. —- 


Ser details write.. 


uv LION 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 


2640 BELMONT AVENUE-* CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS - PHONE CORNELIA 7-6060 





The Chesterfield Traypak 
model is our finest Saxo- 
phone Case. Holds saxo- 
phone, clarinet, and flute 
with removable clarinet 
case. Regularly priced at 
$67 for the alto case, $70 
for the tenor—yours free if 
you buy your Selmer saxo- 
phone now. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





»FREE 


deluxe 
COMBINATION CASE 


with your purchase of a 
SUPER-ACTION 
ALTO or TENOR 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Your Selmer dealer wants to prove to you that you'll play better with 
a new Super-Action Selmer Saxophone. He wants you to try one of 
these new saxophones now without obligation. If you buy, you get a 
fine $67 or $70 combination case free of extra cost—you pay only for 
the saxophone. Here’s a real saving for you and a real reason to see 
your local Selmer dealer, today. If you don’t know who he is, we'll 
send you his name. Write Selmer, Elkhart, Indiana, C-62. 


A Selmer Super-Action saxophone will give your playing a brighter sound, increased 
agility, more accurate intonation, and unequalled carrying quality. It’s an invest- 
ment in finer performance. More than 80% of all the music you hear on records, 
radio, and TV is played on Selmer saxophones. Silken-smooth Balanced-Action. Life- 
time Power-Hammered mechanism that actually makes a Selmer cost less per year 
to play than any other saxophone. Why wait? You'll Play Better with a Selmer! 
Your dealer has your free case for you and is prepared to offer a good trade-in deal 
on your present saxophone. See him today! 


a ti "ele Gift Offer 


Present this to your Selmer Dealer 


ACT NOW—Offer Expires August 15, 1954 


$67 Deluxe Chesterfield Traypak Case FREE with your pvrchase 
of a SELMER (Paris) Super-Action Alto or Tenor Sz  >hone 
(Dealer: Chesterfield Traypak Case will be supplied on o. ters for 
Selmer (Paris) Alto or Tenor Super-Action Saxophones shipped 
between May 15, 1954 and August 15, 1954.) 


H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 














